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ABSTRACT 

The papers in this document, written ty perse r.s tron 
a variety or disciplines, are addressed to issues whicn have 
corlrorited vocational educators lor many years and which remain 
unsolved as the decade oi the 70 f s begins. Specific topics include: 
(1) "Curriculum Response to Cccu pat icra 1 Trends" ty Garth Hanc'im, (2) 
"Changing Re 1 a tienshi ps between Schocls and Industry" by Samuel K. 
Burt, (3) "Stalling Vocat lor.al-Technical Programs" by Rupert Evans, 

(4) *' Voca t iona i Education tor Disadvantaged Groups" by laure Sharp, 

(^) "Comprehensive Education, Fede tired ter a Humanist Society" ty 
Marvin Feldman, and (6) "Lessons Iron Other Countries" ty Norman 
lutfy. (GEE) 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

Gerald G. Sorr.ers 



This voiume takes its place in a lengthy tradition. It is addressed 
to issues which have confronted vocational educators for many years 
and which remain essentially unresolved as we enter the decade of 
the 1970s. The durability of the problems gives evidence of their 
complexit y and fills some with a sense of despair. However, as medi- 
cal research attests, the mere intractability of a problem is no justi- 
fication for abandoning efforts to resolve it. If the issue is important 
enough, like cancer or heart disease, a lengthy list of past failures 
must not discourage the expenditure of even greater efforts and 
resources on research and study. 

The Questions Facing Vocational Education 

Like major medical problems, some of the pressing issues con- 
fronting vocational education are sufficiently important to warrant 
greater attention in spite of their persistence. Many of the questions 
discussed and analyzed by the authors of thisvolume were recognized 
in the advisory report which preceded the Vocal ional Education Act 
of 1263. However, the failure of that Act to meet the problems can 
be seen in the renewed recognition given to many of the same issues 
by the Advisory Council on Vocational Education in its report of 
1968. Even though the Vocational Education Act of 1968, which 
faithfully reflected many of the concerns of the Advisory Council, 
made a concerted effort to meet <hese issues head on, lack of funding 
and other obstacles prevented major progress in meeting vocational 
education’s traditional problems. 

What are these problems? Most of those familiar with the field 
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would agree on the following: 

1. What should be the relationship between vocation ii education 
and general education? Should some type of occupational prepara- 
tion be part of the educational experience of all youth, and if so, what 
kind, and at what level ‘n the educational system should this take 
place? 

2. What should be the relationship between vocational education 
and training for employment h specific occupations and industries? 
What are the appropriate roles of the schools, on-the-job training, 
apprenticeship programs, work-study and work experience programs? 

3. To what extent should *he objective of vocational education be 
to (a) meet the needs of the labor market, (b) meet the needs of the 
individual? Assuming that labor market and community needs ha\e 
a special influence in vocational education, what should be the role 
of community-industry advisory councils? How are they best or- 
ganized and utilized in assisting vocational education planning and 
policy? 

4. Given consideration for the individual as well as labor market 
needs, how can counseling and placement activities best serve the 
objectives of vocational-technical education? 

5. What should be the posture of vocational education toward the 
disadvantaged? How d*>e 3 it relate to general manpower programs? 
Should funds end permanent authority be provided to develop and 
operate new and expanded programs specifically designed for persons 
who have academic, social, economic, or other disadvantages? 

6. How should vocational education be staffed? What provisions 
should be made for teacher education institides, fellowships, leaves 
of absence, internships, exchange of personnel between industry, 
education, and government to meet the peculiar criteria for academic 
and practical experience of vocational educators? 

7. How should vocational and technical education be organized 
and administered? What is the appropriate role of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, of State Boards of Education, of State 
Boards of Vocational and Technical Education, of local authorities? 
How much stress should be given to area vocational schools arid 
residential vocational and technical schools? What part of federal 
funds allocated to the states should be used for program in second- 
ary, post -secondary, and adult education institutions? 

8. What is the appropriate role of research, evaluation, and ex- 
perimentation in shaping ihe direction of vocational education and 
in fashioning its curricula and organization? 

The essays in this volume are addressed to these and ancillary 
questions. In keeping with the interdisciplinary and critical approach 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

of The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, 
which has sponsored the volume, the answers are not always those 
which professional vocational educators would wish to see. Econo- 
mists, psychologists, and sociologists aie sometimes impatient with 
vocational education when they look at the reeds of the individual 
and the society in the light of the promise and delivery of the voca- 
tional education system. However, the authors of this volume also 
include a number who have made their careers in vocational and 
technical education, and they are fully capable of explaining and 
justifying the role of vocational education while giving stress to new 
departures and hopes for the future. 

Somo Crucial Issues 

Although many can agree on the "long list 1 ' of questions concern- 
ing vocational education, there is less consensus on a short list. And 
yet an effort must be mad to establish priorities. At the risk of 
cver-simplication, it is suggested that there are three key issues, 
closely related to each other. At one end of the spectrum is the 
relationship of ocational and technical education to general educa- 
tion at the elementary, high school, and higher educational levels. 
At the other end of the spectrum is the relationship of vocational 
education to manpower programs, especially for the hard-core un- 
employed, the poor, and the disadvantaged. In between the rc'.e of 
vocational education as a part of general education and its role as 
a device for aidmg the disadvantaged is the relationship of vocational 
education to industrial training programs. Whereas "respectability" 
lies with a closer integration of vocational education and general 
education, especially at the higher levels, some of the pressing needs 
of the time lie in the direction of special programs for the disadvan- 
taged. Since the training of workers for employment, whether they 
be disadvantaged or not, requires dose liaison with industry, the 
appropriate jurisdiction between vocational education and indus- 
trial training will remain a critical issue, even as vocational educators 
look more fondly at their potential status ill junior and technical 
colleges. 

These issues have come to the fore in the latter months of 1969 
and the beginning of 1970 because of the proposed Manpower 
Training Act. In introducing the proposed legislation, the Secretary 
of Labor stated, "Through this legislation we hope to lay the foun- 
dation for a comprehensive national manpower system — one that 
can serve the needs of the individual and afford the states and 
localities a major role in manpower training and program adminis- 
tration." Similar legislation, stressing the coordination and decate- 
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gorization of manpower training and other manpower programs, as 
well as some decentralization of functions, has be^n proposed by 
Democratic and Republican congressmen. As a result of these legis- 
lative proposals, a lively debate has developed between vocational 
educators and the representatives of the Department of Labor. 

For the moment at least, the lengthier list of issues has been 
reduced to a few pressing ones. Vocational educators have expressed 
concern over the policy objectives and implementation of the pro- 
posed legislation. The competing roles of vocational education and 
institutional training on the one hand and various manpower and 
training programs of the Department of Labor on the other have 
been crystallized. Arguments have arisen over the administrative 
relationship between the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare at the federal level, and between 
vocational educators, the Employment Service, and manpower agen- 
cies at the state and local levels. Although there has long been a 
question of coordination between institutional training at vocational 
schools and on-the-job training in industry, the newly proposed 
legislation has given an urgency to the debate; and regardless of the 
outcome of the legislation, a sharp light has been focused on issues 
which have long needed critical examination. 

Under a comprehensive manpower policy, the Employment Service 
is given a crucial role in the planning and execution of manpower 
training programs. Questions arise concerning the cooperation be- 
tween the Employment Service and vocational educators in assessing 
labor market needs and in the placement of trainees. In spite of the 
strictures of the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1968, there 
has been orlv limited cooperation betw'een vocational education and 
those agencies of the Department of Labcr which are expected to 
play a leading role in labor market analysi: and job placement. If the 
Employment Service is to be given a central role in manpower train- 
ing, can this be effectively accomplished if the Employment Service 
and the principal vocational training institutions go their separate 
ways? 

While many vocational educators have looked longingly toward 
integration with general education, especially at the higher levels, 
they have now been faced with the threat of an expansive system of 
vocational traimng which bypasses their institutions. Crucial to the 
discussior ‘ ■ the question of how best to help the disadvantaged. 
The Vo' .uonal Education Act of 1968 has ascribed a major role in 
this field to the vocational schools. And yet, the proposed manpower 
legislation advocates a comprehensive system of training, especially 
for the disadvantaged, which provides no specified role for vocational 
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education institutions. 

The manpower training progiams Fu.ve also highlighted the 
traditional issue of vc>' ,,; onai education versus on-the-job training. 
Programs sponsored u. 1 r the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act witnessed ° ^arked shift from institutional training at the 
beginning of the 19oos to on-the-job ri mingat the end of thedecac . 
The proposed comprehensive manpower policy would undoubtedly 
continue to give a critical place to on-the-job training in industry. 
Here, too, long-standing questions can no k iger be evaded. Who 
should be trained in vocational schxds and wno should be trained 
on the job? Are vocational educators spend, ug public funds in train- 
ing workers who should be trained by private employers at private 
expense? Are government manpower funds being used to subsidize 
employers in training workers for specific, short-term jobs which 
cannot serve as a substitute for fundamental, long-term vocational 
training in community schools? Is skill training for many of the 
disadvantaged really necessary, or can their absorption into the 
labor market be equally well served by short-term counseling, job 
placement programs, work orientation, or work experience? 

Socioeconomic changes and legislative proposals force vocational 
educators to take a less leisurely look at their appropriate jurisdic- 
tional role in the spectrum of educational, training, and manpower 
programs. What is the comparative advantage i vocational educa- 
tion relative to industrial training progra * s and the manpower poli- 
cies of the Department of Labor? This question must ha answered 
soon, not only for the future of vocational education, but also for 
the achievement of the most effective social and educational policy 
in our society. What persons can benefit more from vocational edu- 
cation than from on-the-job training or short-term manpower poli- 
cies? What skills, vshat occupations, v hat curricula are more suited 
t o vocational education than to the alternative, and often competing, 
forms of manpower development? 

These are questions to which vocational educators must address 
themselves. It is the premise of this volume, however, that the ques- 
tions are too important to be left wholly to vocational educators. 
They call for the best thinking of the best people in a variety of 
disciplines. 
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Chapter 2 



CHANGING GOALS 

Melvin L. Barlow 



The intrinsic value of vocational education lies in its relationship 
to the social and economic development of the nation. It has often 
been said that the greatness of the ration is not its tremendous 
wealth but its ability to utilize its human resources wisely. Voca- 
tional education is a social process concerned primarily with people 
and their part in doing the work that society needs done; it is con- 
cerned with preparing people for work and with improving the work 
potential of the labor force. For people, this means economic inde- 
pendence, self-realization, and dignity. Their work results in pro- 
duction of the goods and services needed by a dynamic society. 

A century ago the primary ingredients needed by people who 
wanted to enter the labor force were a willingness to work, a strong 
back, and a modicum of education. But with the passage of time, 
society has changed. We have moved from the farm into the factory, 
we have become better educated, we have become better fed, and 
the result ot our productive labor has produced an affluence among 
people in general which is withoit precedent in any other society. 

Man always has had to find the means of transferring his accumu- 
lated vocational and technical knowledge to the newer generations 
and has had to update this knowledge in keeping with social and 
economic progress. During most of the nineteenth century this 
transfer of knowledge was accomplished by private effort: manual 
labor schools, lyceums, mechanics institutes, agricultural societies, 
corporation schools, mercantile groups, and a variety of special 
schools. In general, if mechanics, farmers, or merchants needed to 
learn or to improve their skills and knowledge, they did it by their 
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own efforts. It was their problem and they found ways to meet their 
needs. 

Technology has changed the nature of our contemporary problem 
in vocational and technical education. The basic employment ques- 
tion — w hat can you do? — has caused significant changes in direction 
and content of the national program of vocational education, in order 
to see clearly how the goals of vocational education have changed, 
it is necessary to review briefly the drives which created the voca- 
tional movement in education during the early years of the twentieth 
century. 

The Vocational Drive 

During the late years of the nineteenth century, trade schools, 
business schools, agricultural schools, and other schools offering 
practical instruction leading to employment sprang up across the 
nation. Most of them were privately-sponsored, hut a few public 
schools began to experiment with a new kind of practical education. 
New* subject matter called commercial arts, business arts, manual 
training, and cooking and sewing made their debut and struggled 
for existence in the curriculum of the public schools. 

Some educational leaders looked toward a diversified curriculum 
as a means of satisfying a variety of student interests; others re- 
gaided the intrusion :>f such new subject matter fs noneducation 
and a blight upon the educational process. A long verbal struggle 
developed among educational theorists concerning the educational 
value of the practical subjects. Despite great difficulties, the practical 
arts continued to grow. The “faculties” w’hich education was sup- 
posed to develop became the province of the practical subjects as 
well as of other disciplines. 

Although the practical subjects were intended to be an integral 
part of a person’s general education, a few educational leaders ob- 
served that many students were using the skills and knowledge to 
acquire a job in the world of work. These leaders said, in effect, 
“These school experiences also have vocational value. Instead of 
developing vocational competencies accidentally, let’s do it on pur- 
pose.” So, a professional society was formed to provide a sounding 
board concerning the proper development of vocational education. 

This professional group, the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, held its first meeting in 1906. Persons from 
nearly every walk of life were involved in the dialogue about the need 
for vocational education. College presidents and federal, state, and 
local government officials as well as representatives of labor, women’s 
clubs, teachers, bankers, business leaders, church groups, the 
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NAACP, agriculturists, and many others joined in the study of a 
planned vocational educational experience leading to employment. 

It was determined early that vocational preparation was a problem 
national in scope, that it was a public problem, that it applied to both 
boys and girls, and that its introduction into the public schools 
would not only supply a need for "educated labor," but would "de- 
mocratize” the public education system. The social values of voca- 
tional education were stressed in the Congress and in educational 
and community meetings throughout the nation. Its citizenship 
value was recognized, and it was thought to be a wise business invest- 
ment and a means of helping youth to become self-dependent. 
Speaking in the Senate about the citizenship potential of vocational 
education, Senator Carroll S. Page, one of the champions of voca- 
tional education, said that he believed "that this can be done 
[achieve good citizenship] in no way so well as by vocational edu- 
cation — indeed it is probable that there is no other way in which 
it can be dene at all/’ 1 

Out of all the dialogue, from 1906 until 1917, emerged the princi- 
ples upon which vocational education should be based. It is in- 
teresting to note that as early as 1907, the NSPIE indicated that 
vocational education programs should be "open to all; sex, creed, 
color or nationality should not debar anyone.” 2 

Although the area of education encompassed by the term "voca- 
tional" was instruction that led to employment, the early leaders 
did not conceive of vocational education as narrow in any sense. 
About its social value there was no question: such instruction would 
in fact supply a social need, and the economic reward and industrial 
efficiency which resulted would be in harmony with national goals. 

It is beyond the purpose of this chapter to delineate all of the facts 
of this fabulous early history of vocational education. National sup- 
port was achieved in 1917 and was subsequently supplemented at 
various times by grants from the Congress. A review of the back- 
ground and the growth of the program over a fifty-year period leads 
to the emergence of a conceptual structure of vocational education 
which will be useful in understanding the nature of its changing goats. 

A Conceptual Structure 

Vocational education had been under study for about eleven years 
before the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917. The leaders of the 

1 Congressional Record, July 24, 1910* p, 13266. 

1 National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, BtiWcfin So, 3 
( 1907 ), p. 7. 
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National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education were 
determined that the need for vocational education should be con- 
sidered from many points of view. They wanted to build the foun- 
dation of vocational education from substantial ingredients, and it 
is interesting to note that the NSPIE, an organization with the 
avowed purpose of seeking federal aid for vocational education, did 
not support the vocational education bill in Congress in 1908 be- 
cause the leaders felt the subject had not been sufficiently investi- 
gated to establish the real need. 

Over the years the National Society in its many bulletins and 
annual meetings set up a number of discussion bases around particu- 
lar facets of vocational education. People from all over the nation 
participated generously. Little by little, fundamentals came into 
focus. Many of these fundamentals were general in nature, but in 
later years the Society considered in g oat depth such items as 
teacher education. The principles of vocational education were de- 
termined during that period of study and discussion, and still repre- 
sent the essence of the vocational education movement. 3 

Since the vocational edu -at ion movement developed as a social 
process, it seems rea«,. Me that as social conditions change, the 
principles of vocational education must, from time to time, be re- 
interpreted to reflect contemporary social and economic conditions. 
The Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the first interpretation of vocational 
education principles, was given wide visibility in the familiar Voca- 
tionol Education Bulletin No. 1, published by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in 191?. 

Later interpretations occurred with the vocational education laws 
in 1936, 1946, 1963, and 1968. In 1963, the interpretations were 
influenced strongly by the technological revolution; the 1968 inter- 
pretations reflected the deep concern about socioeconomic conditions 
throughout the nation. As social and economic conditions change in 
the future, it will be necessary to make other interpretations which 
can serve as appropriate guidelines. 

So, in the general plan of interpretation of pnne iples, the first step 
is the basic law’. The second step is the refinement of the law’ into a 
policy manual which becomes a guide for conducting programs. The 
policy bulletins, first issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and later by the U.S. Office of Education, represent a 
consensus based upon experiences in vocational education and a 
rational assessment of social and economic conditions. The initial 
publication was the 1917 policy bulletin; it was revised in 1922, 1926, 

1 See Butfrffn* of die National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 

1906-17. 
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1937, 19-48, 1953, 1962, and 1966. The new revision will reflect the 
provisions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

Once policy has been determined, it is necessary to provide for 
implementation through the state plans for vocational education, 
and other implementation guides published by the states. State im- 
plementation guides provide suggestions to school districts and 
define operating standards to be used by schools in developing voca- 
tional education programs. 

The structure of vocational education which now emerges is: 
(1) foundation principles; (2) interpretation of principles; and (3) 
implementation of principles. This structure has been characteristic 
of vocational education for more than a half-century and represents 
a convenient me/ins of keeping the programs close to the people 
served and to the work they do. Changing goals of vocational edu- 
cation are reflected in interpretation and implementation, providing 
an opportunity for almost complete freedom to react to changing 
social and economic needs to the extent that policy-makers are able 
to perceive th?se changing needs. In no sense does the structure 
standardize the vocational education program to such an extent that 
freedom of local school systems is circumscribed. 

In order to clarify further the conceptual structure of vocational 
education, three basic elements should be emphasized. First, voca- 
tional education is a national concern. Mobility of labor, which was 
clearly evident during the early 1900s, the formative years of voca- 
tional education, continues to be a national problem. We are a nation 
on the move, and the movement, which follows no particular pattern, 
depends in a great part upon the wh»ms of people and upon economic 
opportunity. The situation is merely representative of the freedom 
of choice enjoyed by the people of the nation, which the founders of 
the vocational education movement sought to protect by advocating 
national legislation. The national legislation was never intended to 
effect “federal control”; rather the intent was to provide standards 
which would protect national interests and provide for the mobility 
of labor- 

The second basic element was cooperative planning. In order for 
vocational education to be representative of real needs, it was im- 
perative that all persons concerned with it should be involved with 
planning the program. This meant management and labor, employee 
and employer, the school and the community. Advisory committees, 
an innovation of vocational education, took part in program plan- 
ning from the beginning. Such committees were either national, 
state, or local, depending upon the nature of the problem at hand. 
Much of the success of vocational education over the years can be 
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traced directly to effective planning based upon the advice of a 
variety of representative groups of people. It is interesting to note 
that community involvement, about which there is current national 
concern, has been a functional part of vocational education for more 
than a half-century. 

The third basicelement is a combination of state and local control. 
Vocational education was conceived as a public responsibility and as 
a part of public education. Consequently it is a function of the state, 
in the same way that education in general is a function of the state. 
Responsibility for it is local. In the final analysis the success of 
vocational education depends primarily upon local control and 
initiative. 

Thus conceptual structure of vocational education takes into 
account the mobility of people and provides for cooperative planning 
within the framework of public education. 

The nature of the changing goals of vocational education depends 
largely upon the resuits of discussion by deliberative bodies. The 
first national group to give attentio. to vocational education was the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, appointed by 
President Wilson in 1914. The next substantial national effort was 
the work of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 
appointed by President Kenm ly in 1961. 
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The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education conducted its 
study at a period of time when a new technology was making a vivid 
impression upon the nation, and when the sharp pangs of hard-core 
unemployment were being felt throughout the fend. President Ken- 
nedy’s charge to the Panel was to review the national program and 
to make recommendations for the improvement and redirection of 
vocational education. The Panel was equal to the task. 

The Panel members felt strongly that vocational education should 
sene more people, in school and out of school, and that the scope of 
occupational preparation should be broader. "Making vocational 
education more available 1 ' wore key words in the Panel’s study. 
Broadening the occupational scopu of vocational education made it 
possible to change from certain prescribed areas to all occupational 
areas, except a few occupations classified as professional or which 
requ : red a baccalaureate degree. This change gave attention to new f 
emerging occupations which had been ignored previously. What the 
Panel said, in a sense, was, ‘ If a vocational training need exists — 
take care of it! Don’t worry if the occupational area does not fit into 
existing occupational classifications in vocational education.” 
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It was quite obvious that youth and adults could not enroll in 
vocational education programs that were not ofTered. Wide variations 
existed among the states and local communities in their concern 
about vocational preparation. Enrollment in vocational education, 
in 1962, varied from a high of 49.4 per 1.000 population to a low of 
5.0 per 1,000 population, with a national average of 21.1. 4 

Small schools offered programs different from those of large 
schools; some schools offered nothing at all. In a spot check of 3,733 
schools it was found that only 63.8 percent offered one or more voca- 
tional education programs. The lack of availability of vocational 
education programs was more an indictment of the schools and the 
public than of vocational education. The nece^ ity for public edu- 
cation to make a commitment to offer vocational education was 
clear. Thus the Panel took the position that: 

Every citizen should have the opportunity to attain occupational 
competencies compatible with his abilities and interests. The size and 
scope of the vocational education program should meet the qualitative 
and quantitative needs of the Nation for trained workers, in a time of 
rapid technological change, economic growth, and international 
challenge. 5 

The Panel identified many needs for change and improvement in 
vocational education and chose to identify the people to be served 
as the focus of the future program: 

1. High school age youth. 

2. Youth with special needs. 

3. Post-high school youth and adults. 

4. Youth and adults a work or unemployed. 

Jn addition, the Panel recognized the need for a variety of valuable 
services such as administration, supers- sion, teacher education, and 
vocational guidance, with special programs for youth groups and 
others. 

The new focus simply reflected an adjustment in the interpretation 
of the principles of vocational education in order to respond more 
appropriately to social and economic need. Because of the national 
scope of vocational education, the Panel recommended a federal in- 
vestment of $400 million per year.* 



* VS. IK p.irtmrnl of ffralt 1 . Education, and Welfare-, Officv of Education. 
Education for a Chan^ng: UWd of Wort. OE 8-0021 ( Washington : t r .S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1903). 

* Ibid., p. 66. 

f When lhe Panel prcMrlcd its report to Pic^dont Kennedy at the W hite Hoiim- 
on Nmrin?M-T 27. 1902. the President tcin.irked that $400 million not much 
money. 
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The report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
summarized the most substantial study ever made of vocational edu- 
cation. It represented new hope for, and faith in, the potential of 
vocational education to serve the American people and to inject nev 
levels of quality into the work they did. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 

Late in December 1962, before the Panel's report was available in 
printed form, members of Congress were using typewritten copies of 
the report as a guide as they worked on vocational education legis- 
lation. The first bills were introduced in January 1963; revised 
versions were introduced later. Both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives held Committee hearings, from w r hich two different 
versions of the vocational education bill emerged. At length a con- 
ference committee adjusted the differences and on December 12, 
1963, the House passed the bill. The following day the bill was passed 
in the Senate, and on December 18 President Johnson signed the 
Vocational Education Acl of 1963. 7 

The Act had many attractive dimensions, including operational 
flexibility. The declaration of purpose tells the story: 

It is the purpose of this part to authorize Federal grants to States 
to assist them to maintain, extend, and improve existing programs of 
vocational education, to develop new’ programs of vocational educa- 
tion, and to provide part-time employment for youths who need the 
earnings from such employment to continue their vocational training 
on a full-time basis, so that persons oi all ages in all communities of 
the State — those in high school, thote whr have completed or dis- 
continued their formal education and are pre;xsrins to enter the laU>r 
market but need to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, and those 
with special educational handicaps— will have ready access to voca- 
tional training or retraining which is of high quality, which is realistic 
in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to bene- 
fit from such training. 1 

A number of new elements in the program did in fact represent 
cnange. Vocational education, research -starved for fifty years, 
needed research along a broad continuum, and the Act provided that 
10 percent of the money appropriated for vocational education would 
be used for research. Provision was also made for the construction of 



* For a. more ctunph ic discussion of the legislation, see Melvin L. Barlow, ffuio'y 
of Industrial Ed\iCa1ion in the United States (Poona: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1907), 
ch. 15, and Douglas E. Kliever, Vocational Education Act of 1963; A Cove Study 
in L cgidatinn (Washington: American Vocational Association. 1905). 

•r.L S3- 2 10, December IS, 1963. 
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vocational education facilities with an emphasis upon area service, 
as well asf^r remodeling, expansion, and alteration of existing build- 
ings. Builuings to house new vocational education programs were 
needed desperately, and although the money available for such 
purposes was not large, it did represent a start. 

The Act . o\ d for "area vocational schools,” a concept which 
r. iresented an effort of the Panel to focui attention upon the need 
to move away from school district boundary restrictions which tend 
to block some students from attending vocational education pro- 
grams. The area voc?*ional school was a method to extend vocational 
education opportunities to students from districts too small to de- 
velop elective vocational education programs on their own. 

Work -study programs were provided to help the vocational stu- 
dent who needed financial oid. Various types of ‘'earn and learn” 
programs had been used to motivate the student to delay his en- 
trance into the world of work until such time as he could become 
prepaied fora better position. It was known that even a small amount 
of money — not as a gift, but as pay for performing a service — would 
be attractive to many needy students. 

The new law incorporated certain temporary legislation as a per- 
manent part of the Act and provided for the development of residen- 
tial schools. Included also war a section prohibiting federal control 
of programs. Fear of federal control had long been expressed, and 
the specific prohibition was, therefore, an explicit statement of fed- 
eral policy on this point. 

Two features were exceedingly important for long-term improve- 
ment in vocational education. The first of thesD was an Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. This Council was advisory to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education concerning policy matters arising 
from the administration of the Act. It was anticipated that the new Act 
would stimulate the growth of the vocational education program and 
that a variety of new situations would be generated about which the 
Commissioner coc 1 1 use the judgment of an informed group outside 
the U.S. Offce of Education. The second long-term improvement 
feature was a provision for periodic review' of vocational educafion 
programs and laws. The new Act specified that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should appoint an Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education in 1966, and that the Council should make 
a review and report its findings to the Secretary, and then to the 
President and Congress, not later than January 1, 1963. Further- 
more, such periodic reviews were to be continued at intervals not to 
exceed five years. 

The Advisory Council idea was exceedingly important in terms of 
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developing a clear focus upon changing goals of vocational educat ion, 
to keep abreast of social and economic change and to provide for 
new needs. 

Growth and Development, 1963-68 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 represented, in many re- 
spects, an abrupt departure from previous practice. When the bill 
was under discussion, one of the nv nbers of the Panel, a vocational 
educator of some years of experience and maturity, remarked, “This 
scares hell out of me, but I think it will work!” The remark implied 
a sudden realization of both the broadened scope of vocational edu- 
cation and the extensive task of banning needed to implement t'ne 
new goals. 

When one considers the iact that the new Act opened up the whole 
area of post-secondary education — generally two years beyond high 
school — and specifically pointed to the necessity to seek out students 
who had fallen between the cracks in the educational program of the 
high school, or who had become school dropouts, the task was stag- 
gering indeed. Add to this new task the removal of previous occu- 
pational barriers so that the vocational program could include a wide 
variety of occupational preparation, the potential for change was 
great. 9 The Panel predicted that the current enrollment of four 
million students would double in a short period of rime, and it did. 
The 1968 enrollment was in the neighborhood of eight million stu- 
dents. 

As mentioned previously, the Panel was greatly concerned about 
the lack of availability of vocational education and was detennined 
that occupational instruction be brought within the reach of a much 
larger group of people. The warding of a portion of the statement of 
the purposes of the Act expressed this idea: “. . . so that persons of 
all ages in all communities . . .” may realize the benefits of the Act. 
These words imply the broadest possible coverage; no one is left out. 
The potential for change concerning groups of people was unlimited. 

What about the actual program? The new Act stated, ”... to 
maintain, extend, and improve existing programs of vocational edu- 
cation . . . which was a recognition of the need for and the value 
of the contemporary vocational education. But the Act went on to 
say, . .to develop new programs of vocational education.” The in- 



1 Tn some respect* the idea of "‘previous occupational harriers” was somewhat 
mythical. The Gt'orgc- Barden Act did permit extensive change, and detailed data 
analysis provided evidence of such change. However, the opportunities for such 
change in the Goorgr-Bardon Act were not dearly evident. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1903 simply madp such opportunity completely understandable to *11. 
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tent was clear: to secure the previous gains, and to open the door to 
occupational areas not previously included. 10 

During 1967 a sampling of new programs developed under the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 indicated that 109 school districts, 
scattered throughout the United States, nad introduced 683 new 
programs. Analysis of these "new” programs indicated that a ma- 
jority were in the old familiar categories, but they were indeed "new” 
to the districts reporting. Thus, thousands of students for the first 
time had an opportunity to prepare for jobs that did in fact exist. 
Truly, the goal of increasing the availability of vocational education 
had become a reality. In addition, many "new” programs reflected 
the influence of .he technological revolution (electronics, for exam- 
ple) and the growing needs in health occupations. Nevertheless, the 
growth and development of vocational education, although signifi- 
cant, did not measure up to anticipated gains. 

Assessment of the nature of the growth and development during 
the period 1963*68 was handicapped by two major factors. First, 
funds under the Act were not available until mid-Septembet 1964. 
To be eligible for funds, states had to have state plans approved to 
reflect provisions of the ne^v Act and not all states had their plans 
approved during the fisctl year 1935. Second, data for fiscal year 
1965 did not reflect the full impact of the Act. Data for fiscal year 
J966 were available for study, but only tentative data were available 
for fiscal year 1967 when a national depth study of vocational edu- 
cation was undertaken. 

Another factor affecting goal achievement under the 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act was that the Congress did not authorize the 
full amount of funds recommended by the Panel to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The Panel recommended $400 million, but the 
Congress provided only $283 million. 

Despite the limitations, the program developed in the direction 
planned and at least some progress was made in implementing the 
goals of vocational education as visualized by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. Five years later, in 1967, the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education completed a study and made recommenda- 
tions that designated new emphases and set new goals. 



'•Actual identification of occupational areas wniTuI was limited ctmdder.ibly 
by Ore- recording procedures used by the US. Office of Kit oca lion * fifth did iK>t 
make it possible to Identify specifically tbc wide range of ixxtip.itinm emend. 
Consequently tbc nature of the trends in developing new occupations was marked 
by the necessity to group occupations to fit the number of lines on the data record- 
i ng page. New recording procedures will eliminate this problem for future data 
analysis. 
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The Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Recognizing the necessity for periodic review of vocational edu- 
cation, the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education reconv 
mended the provisions for the Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation which were written into the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
National needs and goals were too pressing to be satisfied by the 
slow process of natural change in educational systems. I ate in No- 
vember 1966, President Johnson announced the appointment of the 
Advisory Council; as chairman he named Dr. Martin Essex, State 
Superintendent of Public instruction of Ohio." 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education approached its 
work in a manner different from that of the earlier Panel of Consul- 
tants. In 1962 few people had ever heard of Watts, and Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Trenton were just names of cities. The impact of the 
social disturbances in these and other cities and the relationship of 
these disturbances to social and economic conditions provided new 
and d^ep social concern about the role of vocational training and 
education in ameliorating these conditions. The relationship to voca- 
tional education of such problems as unemployment, disadvantaged 
groups, ethnic groups, divergent cultural backgrounds, poverty, de- 
ficient housing, poor home environment, crime, disease, delinquency, 
illegitimacy, broken families, and minority group concentrations 
were discussed frequently by the Council. 

The advice and counsel of well over a hundred national profes- 
sional organizations was sought, and their points of view occupied 
the attention of the Council in terms of the direction that change 
should take — change in the scope and function of vocational educa- 
tion. Small groups of knowledgeable individuals met with th^ Coun- 
cil’s staff to work out better solutions for a number of particular 
problems. At length the sum total of these ideas for change fell into 
place, and the Council’s final recommendations state a philosophy 
and provide concrete proposals for the role of vocational education 
in alleviating societal ills. 

Exemplary Programs 

It was apparent to the Council that youth must begin early in 
their educational careers to think of themselves in the world of work. 
They need to learn about the work society requires, and this learn* 



"Sec the report of the AcMsot) Council on Vocational Education . »t general 
iriformalkrn and biographical sketches of the ImcIvc members of the Ouncil: Voca- 
fiorwf Eduction: The Bridge Between \fan and IUf Work (Washington: US, 
(A-partmcnt of Health, Education, an 1 Welfare, Office of Education, 196d). 
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ing needs to be removed from the textbook and film stage into the 
world of work itself. The world of work and community activities in 
general represent a laboratory for education, and the Council urged 
generous use of these resources. It encouraged schools to try some- 
thing different — to move out into a new world of teaching and learn- 
ing and to make education relevant to the processes of daily life. 
Inherent in the nature of these new and creative programs were the 
underlying themes of vocational guidance and career planning. 

Disadvantaged Groups 

The Council considered at length the plight of students in school 
who fall in + o the category of the “disadvantaged” for ethnic, cul- 
tural, economic, and other reasons. These persons are not getting 
their fair share of the educational program because of conditions 
over which they have no control, and they are apt to fall between the 
cracks in the educational structure. The effect upon their ultimate 
role in the world of work is negative, and the chances are very good 
that unless their educational problem is solved, they will not find 
their most appropriate place later in the labor fo/ce of the nation. 
The Council urged special attention for such groups. 

Other Concerns 

Throughout its deliberations the Council examined a variety of 
highly important programs in its search for better ways of preparing 
people for the labor force. Work-study programs, for example, had 
been shown to be of great value by providing needy students with 
opportunities to earn money while they were attending school. 

Cooperative work- experience programs had always paid of! in 
a variety of ways. The student was able to combine his work ex- 
perience and his school program so that each supplemented the 
other. The student was paid for his service in business and industry' 
and the experience gave, him first hand information about the actual 
w orld of work because he became a part of it. 

Residential vocational school facilities might be one answer to 
the problem. Some students need to move out of unfortunate home 
environments, and if residential facilities were available, thousands 
of youth who would otherwise not have such opportunity could be 
in school. The stories from some of the residential schools in opera- 
tion w ere indeed success stories for most of the students. The idea 
had already been tried and was working; it needed only to be ex- 
tended so that youth nationwide could have such advantages. 

Leadership development, particularly through graduate study, 
was desperately needed, and the Council stressed such development 
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as a special need in vocational education. Another suggestion was 
an exchange program of vocational educators and leaders in busi- 
ness and industry, which has many advantages toward improvement 
of the vocational education program by bringing it into closer rela- 
tionship with the reality of the world of work. 

The Panel of Consultants had visualized an expanded role for 
vocational education, but the Council further extended the goals 
of vocational education and recommended the removal of many 
previous restrictions. It now became a matter of the creative en- 
deavors of educators to develop programs to achieve the new goals. 

American Vocational Association 

An examination of the changing goals of vocational education 
would not be complete without recounting the influence and role of 
the principal professional organization of vocational educators. With- 
out the work of this organization we would not have today a voca- 
tional education program of any particular significance. In order to 
understand the role of American Vocational Association it is neces- 
sary to go back to an earlier day and to the first association. 

The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
was founded in 1906 for the purpose of developing a national pro- 
gram of vocational education. The work of NSPIE during the years 
1906-17 culminated in the passage of the first vocational education 
legislation, the Smith-Hughes Act, in 1917. During the years prior 
to the passage of the Act, the Society surveyed opinion, consulted 
with leaders in the Congress and throughout the nation, and worked 
out the details of a program with representatives of the various 
states, with business, industry, and agriculture, and with persons 
representing a generous cross section of American life. In 1914, 
NSPIE was honored by the appointment of its secretary, Charles A. 
Prosser, to the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. 

Throughout the entire period Charles Prosser was the prime 
mover and worked out the details of proper legislation with Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor and the various repre- 
sentatives of business, industry, and agriculture. They were sup- 
ported by members of Congress including Senator Carroll S. Page, 
Senator Hoke Smith, and Representative Dudley M. Hughes. 

In 1917, the Society changed its name to the National Society for 
Vocational Education, and in 1925 it joined the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle West to form the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

The principal focus of the AVA has been to create change hi edu- 
cation through national and state legislation, and the Association 
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was prominently identified with the enactment of vocational edu- 
cation legislation: the George-Ellzey Act in 1929, the George-Reed 
Act in 1934, the George-Deen Act in 1936, and the George-Barden 
Act in 1946. The Association has traditionally represented the pro- 
fession to the Congress, and the Congress has sought the advice and 
suggestions of the AVA and has placed value upon such information 
as indicative of the “state of the nation” as far as vocational edu- 
cation is concerned. The Association also has developed a strong 
working relationship with all professional organizations and groups 
who have direct or related interests in the development of vocational 
education. 

In December 1960, a committee of the AVA called on the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to urge that a national study of 
vocational education be made. It was quite apparent to the Associ- 
ation that the recent rapid developments in science and in technol- 
ogy, the emergence of new kinds of occupations, and the increasing 
educational requirements fcr work in general demanded a new role 
for vocational education in the contemporary social and economic 
structure. In February 1961, President Kennedy, in his message to 
Congress on education, announced the formation of a Panel of Con- 
sultants on Vocational Education for the purpose of reviewing the 
structure of vocational education and recommending new legislation 
to bring the role of vocational education into proper focus with the 
needs of the day. 

Throughout the work of the Panel, the AVA was closely involved 
in developing the bases for the changing goals of vocational edu- 
cation. Upon completion of the Panel’s work, the Association was 
instrumental in bringing a vast cross section of vocational educators 
and representatives of business and industry to provide testimony 
for the committees of Congress concerned with vocational education 
legislation. 

The AVA has been in the vanguard of change for a half-century. 
Emphasis upon vocational guidance in the thirties, the technical 
education programs and the area schools of the late 1950s, and the 
residential schools of the i960s have all had their start in the pro- 
motional phases of the professional work of the AVA, Its focus has 
always been on people and the work they do, and when the Panel 
sought to emphasize the “people” aspect in the 1963 legislation, the 
AVA was a strong supporter of the concept because it was central 
to the task of vocational education throughout the nation. 

The AVA has been instrumental in going beyond the avails of the 
classroom and securing the involvement of business, agriculture, 
industry, and labor in many new’ lelationships with vocational edu- 
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cation. Finally, a host of special programs for youth groups owe their 
existence to the early development work of the AVA. 

How Have the Goafs Changed? 

In terms of people, vocational education is concerned with their 
initial preparation for work and with improvement of their skills and 
knowledge as workers. In terms of work, vocational education is 
concerned with all kinds of work except that which is classified as 
professional and which requires a baccalaureate or higher degree. 
Therefore, when we think about changing goals of vocational edu- 
cation, we must think about changes relative to the people served 
and to the range of occupations involved. 

In 1917 the key principles were (1) educational programs under 
public supervis A and control, and (2) programs which prepared 
persons for useful employment. The "Statement of Policies" of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. I, 1917, indi- 
cates that the people to receive the benefits of instruction were: 

1. Boys and girls who, having selected a vocation, desire preparation 
for entering it as wage earners. 

2. Boys and girls who, having already taken up a wage-earning em- 
ployment, seek greater efficiency in that employment. 

3. Wage earners established in their trade or occupation, who svish 
through increase in their efficiency and wage-earning capacity to 
advance to positions of resi^onsibility. 11 

Essentially this meant high school programs for i.vschool youth 
ard extension, or continuing education programs, for employed per- 
sons. The exact statement of the Federal Board in Bulletin No. 1 
was as follows: 

The Federal board desires to emphasize the fact that vocational 
schools and classes are not fostered under the Smith-Hughes Act for 
the purpose of giving instruction to the backward, deficient, incor- 
rigible, or otherwise subnormal individuals; but that such schools and 
classes art to be established and maintained for the clearly avowed 
purpose of giving thorough vocational instruction to healthy, normal 
individuals to the end that they may be prepared for profitable and 
efficient employment Such education should command the best efforts 
of normal boys and girls. 11 

Many states operated "industrial schools" as a part of their prison 
systems, and the policy statement made it plain that vocational edu- 
cation funds were not to be directed toward the support of these 



51 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Sroferncn/ of PoUcic%, Bulletin \o. 1 
(Washington: V,S. Government Printing Office, 1917). 
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schools. Most students of high school age did not go to high school, 
and the vocational education program was designed as a “carrot out 
in front” to keep some of the serious-minded students in school. In 
short, the program was directed toward students who were willing to 
continue their high school studies and would spend at least half of 
their time at school in vocational preparation classes. Although a 
high school diploma represented a passport to occupational security 
in 1917, it was not particularly a requirement for employment. 

By any measure, the vocational education program proposed in 
the Smith-Hughes Act did in fact fit the social and economic needs 
of the day. The Act was hailed as the great democratizer of educa- 
tion, and it was indeed a step forward in bringing education to more 
people. 

Fifty years passed during which the nation experienced tvvo world 
wars, a great depression, and a scientific revolution. The population 
of the nation doubled, nearly all youth of high school age attended 
high school, less than 2 percent of all persons over 14 years of age 
were unable to read and write any language, poverty was still an 
acute pro 1 lem for too many people and ninety million people per- 
formed the work of society. By any measure, the changes have been 
nothing less than fantastic. 

During these yc^rs the vocational education program has become 
very large, enrolling more than eight million persons in 1968 — one 
out of every twenty-five people in the nation. The need for vocational 
education has also changed In 1017 it was a good idea, but not 
essential since most peop.e could go to work then without too much 
pieparation. Today people without .-“ine special training are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain work. Vocational education has l C- 
comea necessity in the contemporary growing na f : *V ■ 'onomy. 

During these same fifty years, the Congress r fc b ic- 
lated to vocational education. Each reflected c 1 an* > vt*. social, 
economic, and technological climate of the nation. r \ ** of these 
Acts — the Vocational Education Amendments of 1908 — is based 
upon the judgment and experience of a large group of experts in 
many fields. 

But, to return to our fundamental question, how have the goals of 
vocational education changed? It has been pointed out previously 
than in its basic principles vocational education has not changed; the 
change has occurred in its relat I to the people concerned and in 
the scope of occupations covered. 

In 1917 the target groups were high school students and employed 
persons. Vocational education in 1968 includes: 

High school students - perhaps up to 70 percent of such students. 
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High school students handicapped by ethnic burdens. 

High school students who need financial aid. 

High school students who have educational handicaps. 

Students of high school age who are not in school. 

Residential facilities to make voc&iional education available to 
more students— including student subsidy if needed. 

Exploratory activities ior younge** youth to acquaint them with the 
realities of the world of work. 

Exemplaiy programs combining school and community activities 
for all youth. 

Students in post-high school programs. 

Youth of post-high school age who are not in school. 

Employed persons. 

Unemployed persr ns. 

Persons who need retraining. 

Special programs for the imperfectly employed and improperly 

employed. 

Programs for disadvantaged adults of all ages which will enable 
them to participate satisfactorily in the labor force. 

All people, youth and adults, except those who are preparing for 
occupations which are classified as professional and which require a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. 

In 1917 the occupations for which preparation was to be provided 
could be described discretely as agriculture, home economics, or 
trades and industries. The scope was expanded later to include dis- 
tributive occupations, and much later to include technical education. 
The Panel of Consultants, in 1961-62, found these occupational 
descriptions to be much too restrictive— too many people who needed 
preparation for occupations in other fields did not have opportunities 
available. The Advisory Council in 1966-67 concurred with the Pan- 
el's views and recommended that vocational education programs not 
be restricted to defined occupational fields. 

The 1968 legislation says that oil occupations are to be included 
within the realm of vocational education, excepting only those which 
arc classified as professional and which require a baccalaureate or 
higher degree as basic preparation. This means that 90 percent or 
mon of all occupations in which people work to provide the goods 
and services which society needs are included within the purview of 
vocational education. In terms of occupational programs this means: 

Long-term, one or two years, in high school. 

L*,..g-tcrm, one to two years, in post-high school institutions. 

Programs that fit the school schedule and programs that do not. 

Short-term programs to meet a particular occupational need. 

Programs that tend to fit the "cluster** or "family of occupations 

concept. 
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Programs that upgrade, update, and extend the knowledge of the 
worker in rapidly changing occupations. 

Programs of any length for any socially useful occupation and at 
any time of the day, week, or year. 

The whole story of change is found in the words of the declaration 
of purpose of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968: 

... so that persons of all ages in all communities of the State . . . 
will have ready access to vocational training or retraining which is 
of high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to their 
needs, interests, and ebility to benefit 'rom such traiiiing. 14 
The new amendments represent the ultimate in flexibility. In 
effect, no one is eliminated and all occupations are included. This 
major change in the scope of vocational education, as expressed in 
federal legislation, is a response to major changes in the society and 
economy of the nation. 

Change and the Future 

Vocational education needed to change. The Panel and the Council 
proposed the scope and direction of change, and the recommendations 
are in harmony with the historic principles of vocational education. 
A basic point, which is not so well known or so readily admitted, is 
that education in general mv change also. 

Despite the fact that the major statements of the purposes of 
education, during the past half-century, have recognized vocational 
preparation as essential in the totality of education, the educational 
practice has all but ignored the student as a future worker. To be 
sure, much of present education does contribute to the posture of a 
worker in contemporary society, but this alone is not salable in the 
labor market. The employer wants to know what a worker can do. 
He accepts as a matter of course that the “doing” will be accompa- 
nied by acceptable social behavior. Focus upon the “good life,” the 
“good citizen,” and “self-fulfillment” does not benefit the individual 
in an economic i*?nse until he a r< ^o possesses skills that are salable in 
the labor market. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to debate the long-standing 
issues of whether college education has been oversold in the nation. 
College is one of the places where vocational preparation takes place. 
However, more than 70 per.ent of the youth in high school are 
enrolled in a college preparatory program even though lees than 10 
percent of the occupations require such preparation. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to suggest that change in voca- 
tional education alone, regardless of how sophisticated it mav he, 
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will not be sufficient to meet the vocational needs of society unless 
and until there are major changes in the total educational structure. 

Schools in the future must provide the occupational skills .nd 
related information needed for all people who seek employment and 
for all people who are employed or unemployed. Students who cannot 
read or write well, who have failed to achieve occupationally accept* 
able communication skills including mathematics achievement, and 
who know little about the world of work and seem to have little 
inclination to enter the labor force pose special problems for voca- 
tional education programs and to vocational educators. Schools have 
tended to reject large numbers of students who must now be served; 
students must be helped to succeed in the studies which are essential 
for civic participation and which are also basic to vocational success. 

Change in the future at both the high school and the post-high 
school levels must provide a new’ kind of relationship between the 
subject matter of the nonvocational program and the vocational 
program. At present there are few, if any, good patterns to follow’, 
but there is evidence that patterns can be developed which w’ould 
emphasize the needs of the individual students and place less stress 
on fixed points of time required for gaining competence. Predeter- 
mined standards and programs unrelated to the important goals of 
the students would also be eliminated, and credit would be given for 
learning accomplished outside the classroom. 

Rest ructuringeducational programs will be a difficult task. Whether 
or not change will occur depends upon the collective will of parents, 
faculty, administration, and school boards. The pressure of economic 
developments and the growing need for skills and competency in the 
labor force will continue to be felt. 

One element of change that looms large in the future is the growth 
in the number of adults needing occupational training. Lifelong 
learning will become increasingly significant in the educational ven- 
tures of the future. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 are a mandate 
from t'ne Congress to the people of the nation to expand and improve 
programs of occupational training, not vocational education as an 
independent entity, but as a valuable part of and in concert with the 
total educational resources. This is a challenge for public education. 
If the challenge is unheeded, new programs under a variety of 
auspices may arise to meet the needs of the future. 

Summary 

Vocational education developed during the early years of th° 
twentieth century as a response to social and economic need. A drive 
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to develop a vocational component in education was strong and was 
supported most by management, tabor, industry business, and agri- 
culture, and least by education. 

The founders of the movement, who w'ero representative of the 
general culture of America, spent a number of years developing the 
basic constructs of vocational education. The fundamental principles 
are sound. However, it is necessary from time to time to reinterpret 
the principles in terms of contemporary social and economic need 
and then to implement new programs based upon the new interpre- 
tations. 

In 1961-62, pressure of a technological revolution led President 
Kennedy to appoint a Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
to study the design of vocational education. The Panel's report was 
used by the Congress in the formulation of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. In many respects the Act was new and daring, focusing 
attention upon making vocational education more generally avail- 
able and upon the people to be served. 

A significant growth in enrollment in vocational education followed 
the 1963 Act. For the first time programs for vocational education in 
post-high school institutions were encouraged generously, and *he 
flexibility of the Act made it possible for ' ocational education to 
develop in many ne.v environments. Provi m for research brought 
many new persons and institutions into the field of vocational edu- 
cation. 

A provision of the 1963 Act made it mandatory that an Advisory 
Council be appointed to review the vocational education program 
after five years, and accordingly the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education was appointed by President Johnson late in November 
1966. The Cornett's report, Vocational Education: The Bridge Be- 
tween Men and His Work, was used by the Congress in formulating 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, which became law’ 
on October 16. 1968. The new law authorized a vast expansion in 
vocational education, was designed for maximum flexibility, and was 
dedicated to providing vocational education to all youth and adults 
of the nation. 

Did the goaf* of vocational education change? Most certainly! The 
major changes were reflected in the number of persons to be served 
and in the scope of occupational coverage. As it stands at the begin- 
ning of 1971, vocational education can meet the needs of more than 
90 percent of the people who comprise the labor force. The future 
development of vocational education is limited only by our ability to 
perceive vocational education needs and to plan programs to meet 
these needs, and by the funds available to accomplish the goals. 
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Despite all of the vast changes, the basic principles of vocational 
education remain essentially unchanged— a tribute to the careful 
analysis and planning of the creators of the vocational education 
movement fifty years ago. 
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Chapter 3 



CURRICULUM RESPONSE TO OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 

Garth L. Mangum 



That vocational education curricula should respond to labor market 
trends and projections of manpower requirements may appear self- 
evident. However, that conclusion implies certain assumptions about 
the objectives and philosophy of vocational education that merit 
examination. 

The major message of the report of the Pane! of Consultants on 
Vocational Education which led to the formulation and passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was that the vocational edu- 
cation system had not been adequately responsive to changes in the 
labor market and the needs of various segments of the population. 
Specifically, enrollments were too small, services to the urban popu- 
lation were grossly insufficient, placement and follow-up were almost 
nonexistent, occupational offerings were too limited, research and 
evaluation had been neglected, and post -secondary instruction was 
insignificant. But of most concern to the Panel, training appeared to 
be heavily concentrated in declining occupations while new and 
growing occupations were not being explored, curriculum and instruc- 
tional materials were not being developed for new T occupations, and 
overly selective schools were ignoring the socially, economically, and 
academically disadvantaged. 1 Emphasis on obsolete and declining 
skills was a major theme. 

In contrast, it is significant that the 1967 Adv ; so*y Council on 
Vocational Education criticized the system for not responding to the 

* U.S. of Heal 1 1% Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, Edu- 

cation for a Charming World of Work, Report of the Par*! of Consultant* on Voca- 
tional Education ( Washington; P S. Covrrnn.cn* Printing Office, 1903), pp. 20C-H 
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1963 directives and philosophy but gave relatively little attention to 
the occupational structure of training. It treated the issue calmly, 
reporting a mixed picture of some, though not enough, response. 2 
Failure to emphasize the special needs of the disadvantaged was the 
primary criticism. In part, this relative calmness may have indicated 
improvement in the curriculum’s response to occupational trends. 
It may also be that the issue itself was of declining significance. 

The following section records changes in the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of vocational education and reflects upon their implications 
for responsiveness to labor market trends. The second section exam- 
ines the extent to which the curricula have responded to both labor 
market trends and the 1963 legislative directives. A following section 
appraises the mechanisms which have been created to speed that 
responsiveness. The chapter ends with some speculations concerning 
the implications of these developments for future plans in vocational 
education. 

The Philosophy and Objectives of Vocational Education 

The combination of the 1963 Act and its 1968 amendments repre- 
sents a profound shift in the legislatively-declared philosophy of 
vocational education, setting new objectives and requiring different 
responses. The congressional declarations both lead and follow 
changes in philosophy and practice at the administrative and teach- 
ing levels. As in any transition, inconsistent objectives coexist and 
persist. Responses vary depending upon the degree of commitment 
to the varying philosophies. 

As a product of advancing industrialization in an economy where 
most jobs still required limited skills, the primary objective > of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was apparently to encourage training in 
specific occupational categories to meet the needs of the labor mar- 
ket. This philosophy persisted through all subsequent vocational 
education legislation until 1963, as new categories were merely 
added to the original three. Both legislation and practice were sub- 
ject to criticism whenever the predominance in these chosen cate- 
gories failed to reflect existing occupational trends. 

* U,S. Department of Ucaltli. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Vivtf- 
tional Education: The Bridge Bctuccn etui Hu UVrlr, riddiotfriini f, Hitfi- 
Ughis and flrriwimr ndatioru from the General Bejwrt of the Ad*.i*ory Council on 
Voorfierv?/ Education, 19&S (niimoo). Reprinted in Rupert N. Evans (-ruth E, 
Magnum, and Otto Pragan, Education for Employment: The Background and 
Potential of the J9>$ Vortrfiowil Education Amendment*, Institute of l.al*>T and 
Industrial Relation* Policy Paper No. H (Anti Arlxir. Mute: llir Institute, IWJ). 

pp. 22-26. 
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The declaration of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 that the 
priority objective would no longer be training for specific skill cate- 
gories but preparation of various labor force groups for successful 
employment had deeper significance than was at first apparent. By 
implication, the test of the appropriateness of training was no longer 
to be, “Was the skill in high and growing demand?”, but “Did the 
individual get the job of his choice and prosper in it?" Not that 
training for obsolete skills was contemplated. The difference was a 
matter of emphasis, with training for successful employment the 
primary goal and meeting skill requirements a rn^ans to that end. 

Efforts were made in the Acts, by directive in 1963 and by cash 
authorization in 1968, to bring into direct collaboration labor market 
analysts, forecasters, and education planners. However, the question 
never clearly answered w r as, “What if the individual chooses to train 
for a declining skill, competing with incumbents to fill one of the 
falling number of replacement slots?" Within this context the test of 
whether vocational education had done its job was dependent upon 
the success of the trainee in his chosen employment. 

In practice, of course, the philosophy probably could not be carried 
that far. A specific course could not be established to meet the de- 
mands of one student. Course offerings would be, at best, the joint 
products of student and employer demand. An occupation w ould not 
be offered if employers and students did not demand it. It would 
disappear, regardless of employer needs, if an inadequate number of 
students enroll jd. Nevertheless, the principle was clear: the stu- 
dents' welfare, not that of the employer or the labor market, was to 
be paramount. If the labor market were unable to get its needs ful- 
filled, all it had to do w r as to readjust the reward system to make the 
demanded occupations more attractive. 

Also reflecting this concern for meeting the employment needs of 
people rather than the skill needs of the labor market w T as a redefi- 
nition of vocational education flowing through the two acts during 
the 1960s. The new emphasis w'as not just training for certain occu- 
pations but preparation for employment in a broader sense, not just 
“recognized occupations” but “new and emerging ones,” and not just 
skills training but remedial or related academic and technical in- 
str iction as well as preparation for enrollment in advanced technical 
edi cation. 

Among the various groups for whom high quality vocational edu- 
cation was to be available, special attention was to be directed to the 
disadvantaged and handicapped for whom social techniques and 
supportive services would be necessary to enable them to achieve 
satisfactory employment. The transition from school to work had to 
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be somehow improved to reduce youth unemployment. These con- 
cerns led to the inclusion of “placement' 1 in the definition of voca- 
tional education, the advent of work-study “earmarked” funding of 
cooperative education, residential schooling for the urban bound 
rural youth and the homeless city dweller, consumer education for 
the mother in the low income home, special training for those filling 
the dual role of homemaker and wage eamei, and extension of edu- 
cation for employment backwards into t v i junior high and elemen- 
tary grades for the disadvantaged as well as forward into the post- 
secondary years for all. 

It was nsver clear, even with skill training in high-demand occu- 
pations as the primary goal, just what information about existing 
and projected labor market demands would be useful for vocational 
education planning, With skill training now only one of several means 
for achieving the objective of successful employment, the need for 
and use of projections is even less dear. Approaches to planning vary 
by personality and practical constraints as w A\ as by the availability 
of information. Constraints are provided by political and financial 
realities. It was not lack of information that continued the relative 
overinvestment in vocational agriculture and home economics, nor 
is it lack of information that makes it difficult to shift from tradi- 
tional to emerging occupations. Overinvestment in vocational agri- 
culture persists, in part, because there is a vested bureaucracy ex- 
tending from the land-grant colleges through the state boards of 
vocational education to the vo-ag instructor and the Future Farmers 
of America. Mor important, farm parents and farm youth find the 
skills immediately useful, even though the youth does not expect to 
devote his life to farming. But perhips most important of all is the 
fact that in a small rural high school, farm-related occupations may 
be the only ones in which there is sufficient general interest to allow 
any economies of scale. Vested interests and the existence of class- 
rooms and equipment are equally constraining in other occupations. 

High em ailments in home economics were never secret. They rep- 
resented a long-term commitment that homemaking was woman's 
most appropriate career. The 1963 Act moved slightly away from 
that position in assigning at least 10 percent of home economics 
activity to gainful occupations. The 1968 Amendments moved part 
way hack by stressing consumer education and homemaking for the 
poor and t raining :n the dual role of homemaker and wage earner for 
those so engaged. There were strictures of the law that until 1963 
prevented federal support of training in office occupations (though 
almost as much was occurring under state aegis) and until 1968 
required limitation to “recognized” as opposed to “emerging” oceu- 
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pations. 

The fact that most state vocational education agencies are still 
structured according to the occupational categories established by 
Smith-Hughes and other pre-1963 acts is another huilt in impedi- 
ment to change. Principals and instructors report having innovative 
proposals turned down because they did not fit within the occupa- 
tional structure of the state office or because they were "not in the 
state Plan." But almost by definition, employment opportunities in 
traditional occupations aie likely to be both larger and more certain 
than those in an emerging area, Few would trade the near-certainty 
of employment upon graduation, even if followed by obsolescence, 
for the absence of employment now but its likelihood some time in 
the future. 

Some vocational educators when criticized for training in obsolete 
skills query, “How can we know what courses to offer until you tell 
us what skills will be in demand?” Others respond pragmatically, 
“We offer those courses the business community will support politi- 
cally, the legislature will support financially, the state board will 
endorse and for which the students will enroll” Traditional occu- 
pations in persistent demand (auto mechanics, for instance) will 
usually absorb all the funds available and provide a steady source 
of grow th and replacement jobs. 

Some consider manpower project ions vital to the design of physical 
plant. A few educators, along with most economists, would probably 
react that the scarcer the funds and the fewer the numbers, the more 
important that the scarce resources be invested in training for the 
highest priority occupations. To the concern that buildings require 
a Icng-range planning commitment, others reply, “Let the architects 
give us buildings without interior walls that can respond to changing 
needs as, rather than before, they occur.” 

The changing objectives do not settle any of these arguments, but 
they certainly affect them. Factors are involved which both decrease 
and increase the need for forecasts of the occupational structure. 
Preparation for employment involves good mental and physical 
health; a commitment that work is inherently good and is the most 
appropriate source of income; the basic skills of communication and 
computation and science; a knowledge of the fundamentals of good 
work habits and acceptance of discipline; and the information and 
the ability to make a wise vocational choice. Vocational training has 
always included supporting general education knowledge and work 
habits, but the emphasis has been the occupational skill. As theoreti- 
cal content and analytical ability rise in importance relative to job 
skills, this relationship tends to be reversed. As this occurs, prepara- 
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tion for work may be less susceptible to change and the need for 
projections may decline to the same degree. 

As an offsetting factor, training for emerging occupations, by defi- 
nition, requires more foresight than does training for traditional 
ones. Orientation to the world of work in the elementary school 
makes little demand on projections. The greater emphasis upon 
secondary institutions increases the specificity of the training but 
shortens the lead time required. Emphasizing the disadvantaged 
poses the temptation to prepare them only for entry level skills re- 
quiring little foresight rather than to attempt to take them from 
where they are to where the advantaged are also herded, lengthening 
the time horizons necessary. Cooperative education must be attuned 
to current demand. Placement activities, if formally undertaken, 
would provide a client test of current relevance but would have little 
impact on the need for projections. 

In contrast to these forces which, in the net, probably decrease the 
relative importance of projections in education planning, the new 
fong-range state plan design of the 1968 Act requires projections. 
This caused one highly competent state director to remark, “Now f 
we have one clear need for projections. We must have them to please 
the Teds’.” 

Current Responses 

What use vocational education planners make of available man- 
power projections, whether they need more, what they need, and 
whether and how they would use the information if they had it are 
still unanswered but researchable questions. It is possible to find 
some indications of the extent to which current enrollments accord 
with current employment and available projections. It is necessary 
to caution that, for a variety of reasons, no more than indications 
are possible. Correspondence does not necessarily imply a causal 
relationship. The general scarcity of regional and local projections 
and state and local enrollments by occupational title prevent any 
assessment of geographical match. The U.S. Office of Education s 
categorization of occupations for instruction purposes, the categories 
used by the Bureau of the Census And the bureau of Eabor Statistics 
for counting and projecting, and tfu * chosen by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security for its counseling and plnament-uiented Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles differ by structm And pnrj>ose. 

Significant progress is now being made toward a common taxonomy. 
Preliminary re^ jits of those efforts can be used as an indication of 
correspondence betw een projections .md ei jllmcnta, How ever, con- 
siderable judgment is still necessary to match up the categories. 
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There are also categories among projections for which there are no 
instructional categories, and vice versa. Since the future is always 
more like the present than different from it, responding to current 
employer and student demand is likely to produce a rough corre- 
spondence to what projections would dictate. The following should 
be taken only as a general indicator of the relationship between 
expected demand and the response of vocational education as a 
source of supply. 

Projected and Training Occupations 

Table 3-1 illustrates the relationship between l96 r < employment, 
average annual openings 1966-75, fiscal 1967 vocational education 
enrollments, 1967 completions, and 1967 training-related place- 
ments. No information is available as to alternative sources of sup- 
ply, but experience indicates that the job will be filled whether 
vocational education or any other formal train ig source provides 
the skills. The reliance on apprenticeship accounts for the low' enroll- 
ments in crafts such as the building trades and tool and die making. 
For other occupations, there are no self-evident criteria for estab- 
lishing priorities among occupations which have completion rates fa i 
under average annual openings. The divergence between projected 
demand and vocational education output appears greatest for asso- 
ciate degree nurses and nursing assistants, medical technologists, 
law enforcement officers, firemen, barbers, and most occupations for 
wlmh post-secondary but les* than college training is the customary 
preparation. As broad occupational categories, health occupations 
and technical occupations appear furthest below the demand levels. 

Enrollments and completions for food service workers, general 
merchandise cltrks, blacksmiths, auto body and fender repairmen, 
automobile mechanics, and those trained in the graphic arts appear 
to be excessive in relation to demand. Most of these are secondary 
level enrollees, however, having no commitment to the occupation and 
little to the labor force. Therefore, high enrollments need not lead 
to oversupply. 

Familiar occupations of long-standing popularity in vocational 
education — automotive sales, financial and credit, real estate, and 
transportation occupations in distributive education; stenograph^ rs 
and typists in office occupations; airplane mechanics, electrical occu- 
pations, drafting, machine shop, sheet metal, welding, and shoe re- 
pair in trade and industrial occupations — all have enrollments which, 
in relation to average annual openings, would lead one to expect an 
oversupply were it not for the low completion rates. Computer pro 
gramming and hotel occupations are new enough that, though their 
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enrollments are relatively high compared to openings, their comple- 
tions are not. Commercial art and photography are examples of occu- 
pational training often taken for intrinsic value aside from employ- 
ment. 

^hese comparisons reflect a reasonably good fit for familiar occu- 
pations, general underenrollment for many emerging and expanding 
occupations, and possible over-rapid expansion of some of the more 
exotic of the newer ones. Even vocational agriculture enrollments do 
not exceed the number of openings, including off-farm occupations. 
Home economics enrollments do not exceed the number of potential 
housewives. The issue in these two categories (not included in Table 
1) is one of priorities. Health and technical occupations appear to be 
the major categories needing expansion, but they also appear to need 
reallocation, say from practical nurses to two-year nurses and health 
technologists and from electronic to engineering technologists. Yet 
it may be unrealistic utilization of labor that creates the apparent 
discrepancy in occupations such as nursing where, for instance, the 
more briefly-trained practical nurse may be adequate to meet actual 
needs. 

These indications of the relation between vocational education 
curricula and the occupational trends ignore an important category 
— expanding occupations, the skill requirements of which are appro- 
priate for vocational training but in which no vocational education 
courses were reported in 1967. Examples are environmental health 
occupations, various medical technologies, florist ry, systems and 
budget analysis, quality control clerks, and traffic rate clerks. 

Health occupations were 1.3 percent of total enrollments in 1964 
and 1.6 percent in 1967 (Table 3-2). Technical occupations actually 
declined relatively from 5 to 4 percent between 1964 and 1967. Office 
occupations were not reported in 1964 but were 22 percent of all 
enrollments by 1967. Home economics dropped from 44 percent of 
all enrollments and 61 percent of secondary enrollments in 1964 to 
31 and 42 percent, respectively, in 1967. Only 3 percent of all home 
economics enrollments and 1 .5 percent of secondaiv home economics 
enrollments were training for gainful occupations. Vocational agri- 
culture enrollments declined from 19 to 13 percent of the total be- 
tweei 1954 and 1967. Vocational agriculture was 15 percent of sec- 
ondary enrollments in 1967 with 16 j^ercenl of its total enrollments 
and 20 percent of its scomdrov enrollments in off-farm agriculture- 
related occupations. 

The Focus of Vocational Education 

A comparison of the availability for placement and the actual 
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placement of completers by secondary and post-secondary enroll- 
ment would be of significant interest. The hypothesis to be tested 
would be that post-secondary enrollees are far more likely to seek 
and find training-related jobs. 

The rising proportion of post-secondary enrollments — over 7 per- 
cent in 1967 as compared to less than 4 percent of all vocational edu- 
cation enrollments in 1964 (while, in contrast, adult or part-time 
enrollments fell from 47 to 42 percent) — was a response to labor 
market forces rather than legislative prescription. The effect of the 
1968 requirement that at least 15 percent of present state grant 
monies and 25 percent of such monies added to the present appropri- 
ations in the future be spent for post-secondary training will net be 
reflected until the 1969-70 enrollments, three years later than those 
available now. 

Whether projected training needs in any particular occupation are 
more appropriately filled in secondary or post-secondary schools is a 
question of judgment. Technicians of the General Learning Corpora- 
tion make the judgment that 23.3 million of the 31.5 million new 
entrants to the labor force projected by the BLS between 1967 and 



TABLE 3-3. Summary of Cumulative New Entrant Requirement!'' by Education 
Level ol Instructional Programs, 1967-75 



Grade Level 


Number Assigned 


Percent of Total 


Combination ol secondary school 
and/or junior college (9-14) 


10,490,900 


45 


Junior college, technics' institute, 
community college (13-14) only 


6,701,700 


29 


Junior college, lechnlcal Institute, 
community college and/or 
collegiate (our-yesr program (13-16) 


2,360,700 


10 


On-the-job training, organized in 
cooperation with schools 


1,699,000 


6 


Secondary (9-12) only 


1,770,100 


6 


Collegiate four-year program 
(13-16) only 


55.300 


a 


Total cumulative “New Entrant 

Requirements" by level ol education 


23,277.700 




Occupations unclassified by 
Instructional programs 


9.266.200 




Grand total 


31,545,900 


100 



Source: James Nussbaum and William Morsch, Estimate* of Vo attonal Educa- 
tion Requirements Based Upon General Learning Corporation Model, paper 
prepared tor Ohio State University Conference on Manpower rorecasling for 
State Vocational Education Planning. June 12-13, 1969. (mlmeo). 
a Less than 1 percent. 
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1975 could be appropriately prepared through vocational education 
programs (Table 3-3). 3 Their estimate that 39 percent will definitely 
require post-secondary training whi.e only 8 percent are dearly sec- 
ondary and 45 percent not distributable with any certainty is worth 
contrasting to 1967 enrollments of 3.5 million in secondary voca- 
tional education and 500,000 in post-secondary (850,000 to 190,000. 
respectively, in terms of completions). 

Special Needs 

The continued slow response to the 1963 directive to give high 
priority to the special needs of the disadvantaged supports the wis- 
dom of the 1968 decision to earmark a proportion of state grant funds 
for that purpose. Yet the difficulties posed by the legislative language 
must be kept in mind. From no such enrollments in 1964, the pro- 
portion of special-needs enrollments to total enrollments rose to 0.8 
percent in 1966 and 1.1 percent in 1967. These figures are for enroll- 
ments in special programs for those with special needs. Many claimed 
that significant numbers of special-needs persons were already en- 
rolled in regular courses. However, estimates of the number so en- 
rolled in 1967 add only another 1.3 percent of total enrollments for 
a final proportion of about 2.5 percent. But though the legislative 
history makes it clear that the Congress was seeking to aid the dis- 
advantaged, the legislative language specifies that the special-need 
classification be only those whose academic, socioeconomic, and 
other handicaps prevent them from succeeding in regular courses. 
With a literal interpretation, no matter how disadvantaged an indi- 
vidual or a whole class, if he or they can profit from a regular course, 
the special-need classification does not fit. The number counted are 
those for whom a special course has been established or who survive 
in the regular courses only with special supportive services. 

The occupational distribution of special-needs courses is consist- 
ent with the view that little response bad occurred by the end of 
fiscal 1967 (Table 3-4). Nearly 34 percent of the total was in home 
economics with another 10 percent in vocational agriculture. How- 
ever, outside these areas, the training occupations appeared to reflect 
a reasonable response to market demand. Office occupations account- 
ed for 14 percent and trades and industrial occupations 29 percent. 




* James Xn 5 .vh.u 1 n 1 and William Mnrscli, of V* \ utiotuil Ktlucutuin 

Rtquircmcnli Ba'cd upon General learning Corjxrration Mixfcl. paper pn p.m-tl 
(or Ohio State University Conference on Manpower Korexaslini! foi State- Vihm- 
linnal Education Planning, Juno 12-13, 1909 fmiinco). p 33 
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Table 3-4 (Coat'd) 



Enrollment 



Institutional 

Programs 



Special Regular 
Programs Programs 



Trades A Industry (conl’d) 






Lineman 


— 


1 


Communications 


— 


97 


Graphic arts occupations 


988 


577 


Instruments maintenance A repair 






(including watchmaking A repair) 


2 


9 


Maritime occupations 


1 


3 


Metalworking occupations 


167 


— 


Machine shop 


337 


561 


Sheet metal 


94 


205 


Welding 


664 


848 


Bartering 


148 


82 


Cosmetology 


133 


566 


Fireman training 


1 


345 


Waiter/waltress 


56 


90 


Stationary energy sources occupations 


— 


— 


Pumping plants 


— 


— 


Shoe manufacturing/repair 


384 


15 


Upholstering 


413 


211 



Source: Bureau ol Adult and Vocational Education, Office ol 
Education. 

Note: Individual numbers will nol add to totals because many 
occupations are excluded. 



Cooperative Education 

Enrollments in cooperative education programs in 1967 totalled 
186,000, nearly half of which were in distributive education, over a 
quarter in office occupations, and one-sixth in trades and industry. 
Health occupations and off-farm agriculture accounted for the re- 
mainder. One intention of the 1968 Amendments will be a significant 
increase in this category. 

Mechanisms for Response 

Given the built-in resistance to change which hobbles all organiza- 
tions and systems, the development ol offsetting mechanisms of 
response is critical. The 1967 Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, in its report .complained that “innovation consciousness often 
appears to b ' mo e intense at the local level than the national level, 
with certain state boards of vocational education showing the least 
progressiveness.” The Council was especially critical that “consider- 
ing the frequent hunger for leadership at the local level, the U.S. 
Office of Education has shown undue timidity in failing to endorse 
. , and press for innovations mere vigorously/’* 

Q '■ ~ 1 Kvam Mangim, ami Fragm ErfuruHnn for Erti}>Uy:mnt . pp. 51-52. 
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The assignment of responsibility is an appropriate one. The in- 
structor and the school may be more aware of the needs of individual 
students while the perspective of national, regional, and labor market 
needs can be more easily gained by the national and state authorities. 
The latter have the direct assignment from the priority-setters in 
the Congress and state legislatures who provide the funds. Theirs is 
the responsibility to develop and exercise leverage for change. 

Following its post- 1963 experience in which directives for change 
and added funds for the implementation were followed by only a 
minimum of redirection, the Congress was aware in 1968 that more 
than directives were reeded. It simply mandated the desired shifts 
to the disadvantaged and handicapped and to post-secondary insti- 
tutions by earmarking percentages of appropriations to those pur- 
poses. It endorsed cooperative and consumer education programs by 
assigning specific amounts of money to them rather than leaving 
their inauguration to the discretion of state and local authorities. 
It was not possible, however, to dictate in law what occupations 
should be served. It was possible to endorse a philosophy of voca- 
tional education, but it was not possible to impose it. The latter 
could be encouraged by removing legislative obstacles. The former 
depended upon building in pressures for change to offset those 
against change. For these the Congress depended upon national ar.d 
sta f e advisory councils and a strengthened state plan mechanism — 
the ?ounciIs to provide greater outside influence upon the education 
system and the state plan to give the federal agency a more efTect i\ e 
voice in the approval of state programs. 

National and State Advisory Councils 

The 1963 Act established a National Advisory Committee and 
directed the establishment of state committees wherever the State 
Board for Vocational Education lacked substantial outside repre- 
sentation. The emphasis was on “advisory" and neither was given 
specific responsibilities. The 1967 National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education < which was a one-time ad hoc council assigned 
to review the results of the 1963 Act) was critical of both the national 
and the state advisory committees and of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for not making better use of them. 5 

Based partly upon that criticism, the Congress sought tostrengthen 
both levels of act i\ity in 1968. State advisory councils were made 
mandatory. The preference of many of the authors was to have them 
gubematorially appointed to add an additional layer of ir.depend- 




* Ibid , p 40. 
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ence from the ill-group. Acceding to a strong counterattack, gover- 
nors were given that authority only in states where the State Board 
of Vocational Education was not elected. The groups to be repre- 
sented were prescribed, and both the national and state councils 
were given independent budgets and staffing and the authority to 
evaluate plans and programs and report on them to the public, 
legislatures, and Congress. 

All (or most all) have now been appointed. What leverage will 
have been achieved will depend upon the quality of the appointments 
and staff, how seriously they take their assignments, how their legal 
responsibilities are interpreted, whether they can develop meaning- 
ful techniques for evaluation, and the extent to which the U.S. 
Office of Education and the governors support, encourage, and pro- 
vide leadership to them. State directors were never enthusiastic 
about the concept, having been long accustomed to relatively mean- 
ingless and strictly advisory relationships. A few of the most influen- 
tial state directors have undertaken what appears to be a concerted 
campaign to prevent the councils from rising above that customary 
role. 

The State Planning Process 

Traditionally, the vocational education division of the U.S. Office 
of Education had acted more as a disbursing agent for Congress and 
as a source of technical assistance than as a determiner of policy and 
good practice. The states’ obligations were to match federal funds 
and spend them within prescribed occupational categories. The an- 
nual state plan was a contractual agreement to obey the law, and a 
projected program activities section provided inadequate and largely 
ignored information about what the state intended to do with the 
funds. 

In part prodded by the ad hoc Advisory Council’s criticisms, Con- 
gress undertook to strengthen this mechanism for federal leadership. 
The slate plan must he substantive; it must be prepared in consul- 
tation with the state advisory council and subjected to a public 
hearing; it must be long range (three to five years) as well as annual; 
it must set forth in detail the policies and procedures for distribution 
of funds to local communities. The law more specifically requites the 
Commissioner of Education not to approve an unsatisfactory state 
plan. He is now' the guardian rather than the paymaster of effective 
vocational education. But saying it does net make it so. 

The Commissioner can enforce a meaningful planning process in 
two ways: (1) by providing planning guidelines which encourage or 
requir*? real planning, and (2) by rejecting unsatisfactory plans. 
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There were both hopeful and discouraging signs for fiscal 1970. The 
Amendment? having become law only at the end of 1968, it was nec- 
essary to sift the legislative histoiy to determine congressional in- 
tent, to prepare regulations to mterpret the new language, to draft 
guide’ines for administration of the law including the state plan 
provisions, t3 consult all necessary parties and groups, to achieve 
acquiescence if not acceptance, and to disseminate the result in time 
for states to prepare and return their plans before June 30, 1969. 
One should not be overly critical if the product of the first year, 
either the guidelines or the plans, proved disappointing. 

As a mechanism to encourage change, it is probably fairest to say 
that the proposed guidelines issued in May 1969 were not an impedi- 
ment. The second set, those for fiscal 1971, could be a more positive 
force. 

Of the original three-part guide, the first part requires a State 
Plan which is (he familiar lengthy commitment to obey the law, the 
second is a guide to the long-range program plan, and the third out- 
lines the annual program plan. The long-range program plan guide 
requests a summary of projected labor demand and supply for fiscal 
years 1970-74. However, the projections are required to be no more 
detailed than broad occupational instruction categories, adding 
where possible, estimates by instructional program. Occupational 
employment categories are not required. The implication and prob- 
able reaction v/ill be to take the existing instructional categories and 
project the labor market demand for each, rather than to begin with 
labor market demand ar.d indicate how many are to be supplied for 
each demand category. Areas of unemployment, population density, 
poor retention, etc., are to be mapped along with school locations. 
Demographic and economic population data are to be provided and 
pi ejected. Priority populations are to be identified, and numerical 
goals for numbers of programs or enrollment are to be set. Funds 
needed are to be estimated. There s no requirement for actual 
description of what is substantively intended — no discussion or indi- 
cation of how supply is to be meshed with demand, what philosophy 
of vocational education is to be endorsed, what is to be done for each 
demographic group, or what will be the nature of research, exemplary 
programs, or consumer, homemaking, and cooperative programs. 
None of these is forbidden, but the dummy tables supplied neither 
request nor offer space for such demonstration of intentions. 

The annual program plan requires indication of allocation of funds 
by broad program purpose (secondary, adult, disadvantaged, teacher 
training, research, etc.). Instructional programs are to be listed by 
occupational code with indication of continuation, expansion, addi- 
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tions, and enrollments. New construction projects are to be listed, 
and requests for transfer of funds among sections of the law are to 
be made with explanation. Again there is no request for information 
renting curriculum plans to labor market demand or the needs of 
target groups, and no indication is given of program content or 
philosophy. 

It is easy to be excessively critical. Time for derivation of state 
plan guidelines has been short. Even had it not been, it is difficult to 
devise a plan format which can be both followed with reasonable 
effort at the state level and meaningfully analyzed and responded to 
by the federal agency. But that the task is a difficult one and the 
desired product by no means clear does not refute the objective fact: 
The current planning guide is unlikely to be a significant factor in 
encouraging greater curriculum response to occupational trends and 
other aspects of effective vocational education. Guidelines designed 
to force recognition of trends and needs and to require explanation 
of and alert the federal agency to nonresponse, backed by willingness 
to reject the result of inadequate planning, are necessary if the 
congressional vision of the state plan’s potential is to be realized. 

Reporting Procedures 

A more modest and more easily achievable pressure for response 
w’ould be improvement of the existing reporting requirements. The 
1967 Advisory Council also complained that a reporting system de- 
signed to ascertain only that federal dollars were matched and spent 
in the prescribed broad occupational categories was grossly inade- 
quate for evaluation. The same finding remains true for encouraging 
response to labor market, demographic, and policy changes. The only 
information provided by the reporting system until the present has 
been the number and sex of enrollees, then stage in school, the broad 
occupational category of enrollment, level of training (secondary, 
post-secondary, etc.), and the distribution of funds by broad occu- 
pational category. No information has been included on specific 
occupations of training, the hours of classroom time spent per stu- 
dent in each classification, and the race or ethnic origin of the stu- 
dents. 

Just requiring adherence to special reporting definitions would do 
much to shift practices in those d’rections. Enrollee characteristics 
by age, sex, race, and education should be available and related to 
training occupations and placement. Hours of classroom exposure 
should be used to deflate enrollments by occupation or training into 
some uniform time-equivalent. The special-needs and handicapped 
groups should be defined for consistent reporting. Special studies 
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should report on the family incomes and residence (rural, suburban, 
central city) of students and the quality of equipment and instruc- 
tion. A continuing follow-up and evaluation program should make 
longitudinal studies of enrollees from various instructional programs 
and compare their employment and earnings experience with alter- 
native programs and methods of skill acquirement. Participation in 
the placement process might be the best continuing test of immedi- 
ate relevance. 

Projections as Response Mechanics 

Though not as critical ns under previous philosophies, the corre- 
spondence between training occupations and projected openings can 
provide a useful check of relevance and, therefore, a goad to change, 
Available national projections have a good record for accuracy, 
though they have not attempted to forecast short-term fluctuations 
in demand and have tended to be somewhat too eonserative on the 
growth of new occupations. The difficulty is to know how national 
trends will combine with regional and local forces to atiect the local 
demand for skills, where the student will choose to live following 
training, and the extent to which he will choose to "buck the trend" 
by knowingly preparing himself to compete in a declining occupation. 

The lack of regional and local projections and knowledge of stu- 
dent mobility patter are the most serious deficiencies for planning 
vocational education curricula. The first shortcoming has been rec- 
ognized and techniques have been developed for basing state and 
area projections on those for the nation.” Such projections are now 
available for a limited number of states, and others will follow shortly 
with projections for whole states and portions of states. A continuing 
obstacle is the fact that most projections are made for occupational 
categories developed by the Bureau of the Census and adhered to 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which differ in form and purpose 
from those developed by the Bureau of Employment Security for its 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). The latter, though de- 
signed for vocational guidance and placement, has no necessary 
relationship to any existing categorization of training programs. In 
fact, it is only after a decade of ofI*and-on effort in the U.S. Office 
of Education that a common classification system for education and 
training programs is coming into existence. Following close behind it 




* U.S. Dipiiittm-nl of Lulxir, Burv.m of Lalmr Sl.ilMios fomo/rmi*"* A/fln/murr 
Wtdf, Sat it > net .Wf/Kjumrr IVo/rc/ion emef <i (.luutc to Their I <i\ a Tot-t in Po 
Sffilr .Am/ Mdfipourr rrn/<< liont, IU,S Hhllctin Nn. IGOO, Kobnuiy 
HHW, XnniMn Vfi’iUi'r. ‘Oct up.iliun.il Job Requirements rt Short Cut Approach lo 
Ijnng Ranjjr Korec.iMin*r.” Employment Sere fev ffrt roe ( J;imwry*VVSniar> 19G7). 
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is a taxonomy to transform DOT occupational categories into train- 
ing strategies. It will still not necessarily relate projections to either 
the DOT or training programs. 

Geographical Mobility and Manpower Projections 

The mobility issue involves data, philosophy, and practical poli- 
tics. One in each fifteen American families moves across county lines 
each year. An even larger proportion of young people upon or soon 
after entering the labor market choose to emigrate to another area 
for employment. The vocational educator is concerned not only with 
what occupational skills will be in demand in the home community 
but also with what occupational opportunities are available else- 
where and how to project the proportion of youngsters who will be 
mobile. Beyond the information as to how many and who will move 
where and for what occupations is still the philosophical question, 
“Which should have priority, labor market needs or student choice?” 
If the answer is the labor market, which market — that at home or 
that further afield, and which occupation in which market? The 
practical political question concerns the willingness of local tax- 
payers to support training which will not be used locally and may 
even encourage out-migration. 

The fact that half the money may be matched by federal dollars 
makes no difference. The funds aie allocated to the states by formula 
and, therefore, in effect belong to the state where, if not used for 
training out-migrants, they can be used to train those who remain 
at home. 

Alternative Skill Sources 

The linkage between projections of occupation ri trends and voca- 
tional education planning is kept tenuous by the lack of any clear 
criteria for choosing among alternative sources of skill training. 
Vocational education should not seek to train in occupations for 
which the skills can be more efficiently acquired through on-the-job 
training or work experience. The cho’ce is most often treated as an 
economic one: Who should pay the training costs: the worker, the 
employer, or the taxpayer? The economic issue is seldom specifically 
confronted, but policy decisions are made as the voters do or do not 
agree to assume the costs. There is no focal point for developing and 
considering technical criteria for choosing the most efficient system 
of skill acquirement. 

The general principle for efficient allocation of resources in a mar- 
ket economy is that each individvtal or institution should pay for his 
or its own benefits with the public paying only for social benefits 
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over and above the private ones. For the public to do more encour- 
ages overconsumption; to do less risks depriving society of those 
social benefits which accrue to no individual and for which no one 
is willing to pay. 

If the employee or employer pays the full cost of training, his 
willingness to do so assures 1 hat the benefits to him were worth the 
costs. If the public pays all or part of the costs, either or both may 
be tempted to waste resources by undertaking more training than is 
justified by the benefit-cost relationships. However, if there are 
social benefits in excess of the private benefits, the willingness of the 
private parties to pay for only the benefits to them will leave the 
inv estment in training below the social optimum. 

Elementary and secondary education in the United States has 
been considered a classic case for public support. Parents, not the 
recipient youth, pay the costs in the absence of public education. 
Parental self-interest and the short time-horizons of youth may 
underestimate education's value. Having an informed, educated 
electorate is assumed to have soc ’al value for a democracy over and 
above the investment and consumption value of education to the 
student. The case has been less clear for higher education, but a* it 
has become a more important prerequisite to individual success, 
economic growth, and national defense, the same arguments have 
led the body politic tc assume a rising share of the financial costs. 
Provision of job skills at public expense has found less support. Yet 
unless it can be shown that the assumed social benefits from higher 
education accrue only from its nonvocational components or that 
only those occupations requiring college education have “external” 
benefits, it is difficult to argue for support of occupational preparation 
for college youth and to deny it to those who do not go on to college. 

Assumption of the employer's training burdens (except insofar as 
he hires the disadvantaged i is even more troublesome conceptually. 
In theory, only the broader preparation for employment beyond that 
of direct value to the employer is assumed to be an appropriate 
public responsibility. An employer could be expected to provide cnly 
those skills specifically required by his operations and which he 
cannot satisfactorily obtain in the open market or get the schools to 
provide for him. However, few skills are so unique and nontransfer- 
able as to be useful only to one employer. 

There is a public interest in training when its presence encourages 
(or absence prevents) greater output and a higher standard of living, 
higher quality goods and services, more stable prices, or a more dy- 
namic and adaptable economy. Efforts of employers to “pirate” 
rather than to train workers may have inflationary consequences. 
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There is no guarantee that the worker trained at employer expense 
will remain in the latter’s employ. Small films cannot afford to hire 
training directors, w'ork out curricula, prepare materials, and hire 
instructors. In addition, a large firm may so dominate a labor market 
that it faces little risk of losing its trained personnel; the risk is 
greater, the smaller the firm relative to the size of the labor market. 

Employers may be too shortsighted to recognize the potential 
profits from training, employing, and producing, whereas the ready 
availability of skilled manpower may make the profit potential of an 
investment less obscure. Similarly, since communities compete for 
employers as the latter do for customers, a reg’on may find it profit- 
able to publicly supply a skilled labor force, hoping to attract new 
employers to use it. However, the risks for the public and the indi- 
viduals involved of training in hope rather than in anticipation of 
use must be accounted for in the public decision. 

Obviously, criteria for choice between public and private support 
of occupational training are more easily developed in theory than 
applied in practice. It is not surprising that what kills are provided 
by vocational education is largely a matter of local practice and 
political pressure. 

Conceivably, the choice between publicly and privately supported 
occupational training could be made on technical grounds of identify* 
ing the most efficient training method for the particular occupation, 
though the provider of the training need not be the financial sup- 
porter of it. However, the criteria for such a choice have never been 
developed and generally accepted. The workplace has the advantage 
of realism — the atmosphere and discipline which is difficult to dupli- 
cate in a contrived environment. It also saves the duplication of 
equipment for training purposes. In addition, skilled employees and 
supervisors may double as instructors. 

The school may make it easier to combine theoretical knowledge 
and manipulative skills, though this is not ruled out in the work- 
place. It may be possible also to supply skills in a shorter time by 
contriving sequences at the instructors discretion, adjusting train- 
ing to the trainees’ learning pace, and concentrating on and reiterat- 
ing difficult areas of learning. There may also be economies of scale 
in the large numbers who can be run through a school in comparison 
to the number who can be trained on the job subject to production 
conditions. 

It is possible to think of criteria svhich would bias the choice in one 
direction or another in a particular occupation: (1) Is there a sub- 
stantial theoretical content to the job, or ic it primarily manipula- 
tive? One may I rust his safety to a bus-driver who learned on the job 
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but prefers that an airline pilot have some knowledge of meteorology 
and navigation learned in the classroom. A civil engineer and an 
instrument man on a surveying crew offer the same contrast in a less 
dramatic way. (2) Are there basic skills of broad application? One 
does not usually think of teaching typing on the job, though filing 
maybe taught there. (3) Is the work repetitive so that, once learned, 
little exercise of judgment is needed? On-the-job training may be 
adequate for an operator of a single machine, but some more formal 
training may be needed by a general machinist ov a tool and die 
maker. (4) Does the employee woik without supervision, depending 
on his own initiative and judgment? A positive answer might suggest 
pre-employment training; yet craftsman of whom this is supposedly 
a description more often learn on the job. (5) Can the workplace be 
duplicated institutionally? Contrast the .machine shop to the coal 
mine. (6) What are the costs and risks of learning on the job? Expen- 
sive equipment might suggest training in industry, while a high risk 
factor might suggest prior institutional preparation. None of these 
considerations alone is likely to decide the issue of what skill de- 
mands are best met by vocational education and what by less 
formal methods, but each will have its influence. 

Occupational Trends and Likely Response 

The time appears near at hand when lack of occupational projec- 
tions — national, state, and local — will no longer be a legitimate com- 
plaint for educational planners. However, availability of projections 
will still not answer questions of student choice and mobility, nor 
will it decide the economic and pedagogical advantages of institu- 
tional versus on-the-job training. The philosophical hilt practical 
question of how broadly or narrowly to tram and the partly financial, 
partly administrative, problem of responding once projections are 
available are separate issues. The fact remains that lack of knowl- 
edge of present and future manpower requirements cannot be blamed 
for the grosser misallocations of vocational education resources. 
Better information is always a plus, but funding, institutional resist- 
ance, inertia, and uncertain objectives are the obstacles to curricu- 
lum response. 

Whether attuned to tabor market requirements or employment 
needs, the vocational education curriculum does respond, though 
with considerable lag, to the changing occupational structure. Lack 
of current and projected labor market information is minor among 
(he reasons for this sluggishness; vested interest, business support, 
fixed investment in physical plant and equipment, and inertia are 
all more important. Nevertheless, (he improving availability and 
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quality of current data and projections will be one more among 
counterpressures for greater responsiveness. 

Most promising of all was the apparent willingness of the Ninetieth 
Congress to multiply expenditures on vocational education after 
having built significant response mechanisms into the law. The feel- 
ing after several years of emphasis on remedial manpower programs 
that prevention must assume a higher priority were evident in the 
1968 legislation. Efforts of both the Johnson and Nixon administra- 
tions to discourage appropriation of the authorized funds is more an 
indication of disinterest in the subject than it is of a reasoned prefer- 
ence for continuance of the remedial emphasis. Without top level 
concern, the distrust of vocational education by Budget Bureau 
staffers becomes dominant. 

More important in the long run than the discussion of how much 
to spend on vocational education and what occupations to stress are 
the implied technical and philosophical debates underlying the cur- 
rent indecisiveness. Whether vocational education or the Job Oppor- 
tunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program get the few dollars 
available represents also an implied choice between institutional and 
on-the-job training as a preferred method for imparting skills. That 
vocational educators and labor market experts persist in debating 
what to train for, leaving the more basic question iff how to best 
prepare people for employment to congressional decision, is an inter- 
esting shift in the location of impetus and response. 
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Occupational Facts/Data, Media, and Mediation 

Occupational Facts/ Data 

Vocational educators work with students just I efore they go to 
work, either at their first job or at their next job if a student has 
returned to school after having worked. This proximity of the voca- 
tional educator to his t tudents’ work has made him aware of the need 
which they have (or occupational facts or data. 1 In reality, his pri- 
mary task is to give his students sufficient perspective so that: the 
student can take on his forthcoming job identity with ease and 
thereby survive his imminent induction into tht! work of sustaining 
that new identity. The vocational educator, therefore, is concerned 
that occupational facts/data become information— that is, acted- 
upon knowledge. 

Students’ needs for occupational facts/data extend to the time 
before they enter their piesent vocational education and to the time 
after they complete their education, look for a job, and enter its 

• The million are indebted to Gordon A. Dudley fur the mediation concept on 
which this paper is built. Dudley and Tiedcman amplify the concept in a fotlhcum- 
in Career Ocvclr$»ncnf r IVirsoy Press in press. Tins paper was received by the edi- 
tors of the present voIuh n 19G9- 

1 Occupational facts/dv.u csime in two conditions, fixed w nd modifiable. Wc 
therefore elect to adopt the cumbersome term, “facts/daU," to indicate this fact 
throughout. the paper. Occupational facts are directly recovers Me without media* 
tion except for storage and later recovery. On the other hand, occupational data 
inu.-t lx? additionally processed by the numeric and/or linguistic routines tf \ 
mediation system. 
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employment. These needs have caus ’d vocational educators to sup- 
port accumulation of the type of occupational facts/data which are 
now quite universally available. 

The U.S. Department of Labor assembles and publishes many 
facts and data about occupations: dictionary definitions ; 2 occupa- 
tional briefs which describe an occupation more fully than does its 
definition and are intended for someone who might work in tha 
occupation;’ and skeletonized occupational briefs in the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook as augmented by data on prospects in 
the occupation. These descriptions a id projections are intended for 
persons still exploring occupations bit not yel committed to entry 
into any one. 

Non Media 

Descriptions, briefs, and outlooks published by the Department of 
Labor are also revised and republished by one or another commercial 
publisher of so-called occupational ir formation. As a result, a greet 
deal of so-called occupational information exists in the United States 
today, as do many detailed statistical analyses of industries, bus - 
nesses, and their labor needs. Developments of this kind have a 
bearing on the work of the vocation il educator which this volume 
considers elsewhere. However, th s chapter explores in detail a par- 
ticular implication of this work: namdy> the turning of these (acts/ 
data into personal information through the process of mediation. 

Although the vocational educator deals with his students when 
they are presumably committed to t le occupation of his program, 
the counselor sees these same student i before, during, and after that 
commitment. This more extended glimpse of the meaning of an occu- 
pation for the life of a student causes the counselor to view more 
tentatively that decision to which i be vocational educator would 
prefer that the student actually be ccmmitted. A firm commitment 
undoubtedly facilitates the student’s f ssumpt ion of the occupational 
identity which the vocational educato • dedicates himself to help the 
student assume. However, a firm commit m( nt without the necessary 
involvement can be disastrous, as we irgue here. 

The necessity for the student and the counselor to see the decision 

1 U.S. Employment Sen ice, Dufionaty of Occupational Ttdt s (Washington: 
U S. Government Printing Office, 1965). 

1 U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. Orrr putiaiwl Brief i (Washington: t.hN. 
( Government Printing Office). 

* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (VeupiJfion i/ Outlook UaudltooK: Employment 
Informatbn for U.rr fn Guidance (Washington U.S, Government Printing Office. 
19G0-67 ). 
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of tf . student in the larger perspective of the student’s former life 
and intentions other than those dictated by the imminent occupa- 
tional identity creates a difTerent kind of need for occupational facts/ 
data than that traditionally supported by the vocational educator. 
This need is for facts/data which are (1) more motivating, (2) more 
social, and (3) paradoxically, more ambiguous specifically but more 
compelling generally. 

Those associated with tin production of occupational information 
are now modifying occupational facts/data in one or mere of the 
needed ways. However, during the past several years most of this 
work has also been associated with the appearance of new media 
which are markedly changing our capacity to deliver occupational 
facts/data. 

Early work with media focused quite directly on the media them- 
selves. Investigators simply learned what the new’ media were about 
ancl attempted to make old occupational information fit each new 
possibility, A number of projects of this nature exist around the 
country. Campbell, Martin, and Tiedeman published a summary of 
many of ihese projecls in 1966/’ Perrone and Thrush have published 
a recent .summary and exten, sio:i of that original work/ 1 In addition, 
Eli Ginzberg and colleagues, in the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project at Columbia University, are also in the midst of a 
two-year evaluation of occupational facts as a means for improving 
the lives of people. Ginzherg’s report, Guidance USA , will provide 
an extensive look at how we presently create, package, and deliver 
occupational facts. For these reasons, we prefer to tuin here from an 
interest in facts and media to an interest in mediation. We conceive 
mediation as the attempt to deliver occupational facts/data not 
merely in their own terms or those terms changed because of the 
demands of new media hut elso in terms of the efTect that delivery 
has on the personal learning and identification undergirding the 
confident assumption of a new occupational identity. 

From Media to Mediation 

Mediation t not medw, must become the central focus fox educa- 
tion, general and vocational. The turning of occupational facts/data 
into information is a personal and educational process. Therefore, 
the important question is the means by which media actually prove 

Mlolxrt K Campbell, David V. Tiiilrinan. and Ai. 1 M. Martin, ede, Sptfcms 
finder Dcxclopivcnt for Yoctifatwt Guidance. A Report of a Research Exchange 
Conference (Columbus; Ohio St ile Umvmily, I960). 

‘Philip A. IVrronc and Randolph S. Thnnli, M Vocalinn.il Information Processing 
System: A Survey." Vrvoiioriaf Guidance Quarterly, 17 (June 1909). pp. 2.V> GO. 
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to m€ diate the personal education process. We elect to address herein 
the most important of our questions in vocational guidance: How 
may we better the persona) educational process associated with voca- 
tional development? 

Shortly before we were invited to write this chapter, Tiedeman 
had a confirming experience with a recent book by McLuhan and 
Fiore . 7 The younger of his sons left his copy of this book on a table 
in their living room for about a week, but he was not particularly 
interested in it because, during his early glances at it, he kepi read- 
ing its title as The Medium Is the Message . That seemed a clever, 
though not an intriguing, title. One day it suddenly came to him that 
the look’s title is The Medium Is the Massage. His double-take and 
that realization connected then with his realization that this was the 
process of mediation which we develop in this chapter. Thus, a 
hurried turn to the book reinforced his recognition that, in occupa- 
tional facts/data as well as in the generality of communication 
treated by McLuhan and Fio r e, the media are not the message. In 
fact, media can never be the message; only the facts which media 
convey are the message. The media themselves only become impor- 
tant in message transmission when they actually mediate transmis- 
sion — when they actually massage the occupational information 
process as persons are exposed to occupational faefs/data. 

Epistemology and Pedagogy in Mediation* 

Tne point of view we outline in this paper is one which derives 
important aspects of its validity from being realized again and again 
through a wide range of personal experiences with facts and ideas. 
Our ‘'frame of reference’' with regard to the interplay of facts, ideas, 
purposes, and action repicsvntsa form of orientation which, while it 
cannot be specified in the abstract, serves in any given context of 
personal encounter to articulate immediate concerns with issues of 
broader relationship end relevance . 9 Therefore, in c.der to articulate 
aspects of our immediate topic within a context of issues of broader 
educational concern, we address ourselves to two assumptions which 
wc consider to be inconsistent with crucial principles of educational 
process. It is the alternatives to these principles that we strive to 
describe in his chapter. 



T Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore,. The \ fed tutu h ihc Stowage < New York: 
Bantam Boole, 1907). 

•w c arc indebted lo Gordon A. Dudley for the stiuihire and ideas «>l tilts 
subsection. 

•Michael Tolanyi, The SfinTy of yfon (Chicago: Phrxim Ifcxtls, University of 
Chicago Press, 1958) 
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The first of these assumptions pertains to the nature of knowing 
and the known. There are cui rent applications of recent media devel- 
opments to issues of vocational information which appear to presume 
hat facts, data, or information consist of bits of knowledge which 
correspond directly to that presumed to be the real, the true, and 
the knowable. In brief, knowing and the known are presumed to 
comprise a direct, linear relationship both in the abstract and as we 
realize them as dimensions of particular circumstances. We shall 
show the serious limitations of this position as we attempt to imple- 
ment our current technological resources in the service of personally 
determined career development. 

The second of the assumptions is in an important sense subordi- 
nate to the first, for it pertains to the nature of the relationship 
between acts of knowing or learning ai d those of teaching or coun- 
seling. This assumption suggests that, on the basis of a “correspond- 
ence” theory of knowledge, we can presume to select those aspects 
of the known and knowable which shall be most effective in deter- 
mining a subsequent course of events toward an end that we value 
and which, as “means” toward that end, we call “learning.” In brief, 
the assumption is that we can determine, in advance, both goals and 
procedures appropriate to the educational process in its distinctive 
human immediacy and variability. 

These assumptions, one “epistemological” and the other “peda- 
gogical,” are inconsistent with what seems to be one of the most 
crucial principles of our own current work, namely, that both knowl- 
edge and the process of knowing are functions of a personal and 
collaborative context of exploration and confirmation — a context 
which is itself defined by a nexus of human purposes expressed both 
overtly and covertly, both tacitly and articulately. The alternative 
position from which we speak suggests that our talk rbout media 
cannot look in one direction only. It cannot look solely toward facts, 
data, information in isolation from persons and processes. We hold 
that the reciprocal interaction between the knowei and known en- 
tails a “transactional” perfective and an array of procedures more 
aptly denoted by the notion of mediation. The final turn of this 
argument is that, because of the inteiplay of the tacit and articulate 
dimensions of knowing in the personal act of learning, the experience 
of mediation is that of a massage. In other words, we inevitably 
encounter the new w ith a habitual tensing of oi r intellectual muscu- 
lature, with the result that its meaning takes initial form after that 
which we have long known and to which we have accommodated. 
Only after we have worked w’ith (and perhaps more importantly, 
been worked on bv) a new possibility do we relax to the point of 
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seeing more clearly that something new has indeed been going on in, 
as well as around, us. in 

Our advocated perspective is “transactional” by virtue of the im- 
plication that both processes of teaching and learning are construed 
as individual and collaborative acts of “sampling,” from among a 
wide range of on-going events (both personal and environmental), 
those configurations of meaning and implication which best serve to 
differentiate means and ends, processes of imagination and struc- 
tures of knowledge, and acts of discovery and principles of verifica- 
tion. Within this “transactional” perspective, facts and data derive 
their significance as exemplifications of meaningful coheiencc among 
stable dimensions of events reflecting multiple principles of order." 
It is this transactional perspective regarding the interplay of infor- 
mation and imagination which brings our ideas in harmony both with 
current developments in discovery teaching and the “new” curric- 
ula, 12 and with the “new” self-knowledge and creative learning de- 
velopments. 1:1 It is a point of view from which we risk inviting the 
student to take advantage of our capacity to learn through his ability 
to leach us. 

We devote the balance of this chapter to tracing the emergence 
and implications of our “transactional” or “mediating” perspective 
regarding those developments. This point of our view has never be- 
fore been reported. We presume that its availability will do more for 
the assessment of occupational information, because it is a theoreti- 
cal view r , than cap be done by intimate assessment of the so-called 
“information” itself. In presenting our point of view for evaluating 
the application of med>a to issues of occupational information within 
the context of personally-determined career development, we shall 
stress three “facts”: 

1. The subordination of the concept of media to the concept of media* 
tion implies that, in relation to occupational information, media 
represent means in the service of vocational development. Thus, 
the first "fact” to be developed more fully is that occupational 
mediation relates to the cultivation of vocational development, not 
to mere occupational entry and success. 

'• Cf. Piagit on nvdrntl.itimi and nccoiiniKKl.ttinli ns ivp, tied by Hi veil: John II. 
Flau’ll, The Developmental V.sycholopy of Jean P/rigrf (NVw Yurt; Van Nostruml. 

vm). 

" VJ. NYisscr, " Hie Multiplicity of 1 bought.” British Journal of V.vjcholnu y. 51:1, 
pp. 1*14. 

14 JenmieS. Hrnm-r, Toward a Theory of ImtrurtUm (Cumin id Co. Miss.: Harvard 
University Press, 1900). 

n J„iwrcncc S. Kuhie. Xcurotic Distortion of the Creative Vrtness (Lawrence: 
Kama* University Press. 195S). 
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2. The concept of vocational development as the goal of occupational 
mediation raises the issue of persona/ responsibility and involve- 
ment in the determination of those ends This is the second of the 
“facts” within the context of mediation to be considered. 

3. Finally, a discussion of vocational development and occupational 
mediation within the context of formally organized educational 
structures raises issues with respect to broader implication and 
implementation. Thus, the third “fact” to be discussed is our re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to consider means by which mediation 
of vocational development can be accomplished more effectively 
for all citizens of the United States through the engagement of 
systems and structures beyond those formally organized for edu- 
cational purposes. We examine that imp’ementation at two levels: 
the general level of mediation within occupational personality 
formation itself, and the specific level of mediation within a poten- 
tial instrument for that realization- -a computer-based Information 
System for Vocational Decisions. 

Personal Responsibility for Goal Determination During the 
Mediation of Occupational Facts/Data: Needed Structure of 
Authority in Turning Development Into Saturation 

Personal Responsibility and Vocational Maturity 

Vocational development has become an appropriate goat for occu- 
pational information, and the theory of vocational development 1 * is 
sufficiently advanced to give us a new concept of what we actually 
need to mediate, namely, vocational matuiity . 15 We know that the 
society, its economy, and its organizations help persons to harmonize 
initiative and efficiency during the course of personal evolution in 
vocational identification and personality development. However, 
counselors and other educators still have a staunch interest in culti- 
vating individualization during the course oi the socialization of that 
collaborative activity known as work. Our resolution on this score, 
by bringing personal responsibility for goal determination into the 
mediation of occupational facts/data, puts maturation into the fore 
as a goat of vocational development. Pei&_nul responsibility for goal 
determination is a necessary pf.rt of person d development through 
the educational process. Therefore, it must remain a central index 
of our success in bringing the goal of vocational development into 

M Donald K. Super, The Psychnfofitj of Careers ( Wav York: Harper & Bros.. 
1957}. 

11 John O. Criles, "Measurement of Vocational Mali rily i ' Adolescence: 1. Alti- 
tude Test of the Vocational Development Inventory/ P.sycho/ogu <»/ Ahmogrt.p/iv: 
Ceticral and Applied, 79 (1905), pp. Warren l>. Criblxuis and Pant B 

Jvohncs Knicrfimfi Careers: A Career Pattern Study i New York: Colombia Uni- 
versity. Teaelu rs College 1V»'«, 1908). 
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the mediation of occupational information for the purpose of culti- 
vating vocational maturation. 

Personal Responsibility and Pedagogy 

The strategy for cultivating personal responsibility during edu- 
cation has one of its foundations in the pedagogy of discovery 
teaching, as Bruner recommends. 3fi In discovery teaching, goals and 
structures which are originally those of the teacher are offered to 
students with the expectation that the student will incorporate them 
into his own response repertoires. This pedagogy recognizes that the 
process of incorporation mediates the responsibility of the student 
as he takes a structure known to another and makes it his own. 
During this process the student himself discovers the teacher’s struc- 
ture, thereby achieving insight into the subject which the teacher 
offers him for his understanding. 

The pedagogy of discovery teaching tutors the student in seeing a 
teacher’s understanding of a phenomenon in relation to the teacher's 
own desire to share that understanding with him. This pedagogy 
expects that there will be a placing of shared goal determination into 
the awareness of the student. It also offers the student practice in 
determining specific, personal goals within a general set or range of 
goals permitted by the structure of the teacher's subject as well as 
by the personality of the teacher involved in letti ig another learn by 
himself vdthin broad limits defined by tho teacher. 

The pedagogy of discovery teaching opens the door for individual 
action during learning. However, the cpplication of goal determina- 
tion to other areas of living involves the assumption of initiative in 
goal determination in the absence of a predetermined sel of possi- 
bilities. This is the process of generalizing ihe discovery pedagogy 
upon which counseling focuses. The matter of choice becomes cent ral 
in personal goal determination. 

Guidance in Education and Vocational Maturity 

Tiedeman recently applied the above analysis of the functions of 
guidance in education to an analysis of the general choice conditions 
inherent in the process of maturing . 17 The results of this analysis 
later led him to emphasize that choice involves the bearing of the 

l * Jerome S. Bruner, On Ktuming (Cambridge, Harvard Unm-rdt) Press. 

1962 ). 

n David V. Yicdemati, liberalization Through Education; A Coat and Theory 
of Challenge to School Counselors (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Cradontr School 
of Education, 1966), mimeograph. 
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predicament of commitment with tentativeness. 3 " In this analysis of 
the paradox of choice conditions, he differentiated two central issues. 
One issue surrounds the assumption of responsibility to relate one- 
self to future opportunity as if there were an avenue of possibility 
and responsibility available. This issue Tiedeman calls choice deter- 
mination. The second issue in his analysis deals with the evolution 
of goal, given the assumption of responsibility to choose. This con- 
dition he refers to as goal determination . 

Tiedeman's recent writing on the understanding and bearing of 
the choice paradox as a central and critical part of self-development 
represents a culmination of the work he initiated with O’Hara in 
1963, which produced the monograph Career Development' Choice 
and Adjustment ,' u In that monograph, he and O’Hara analyzed 
career development in relation to a model of decision-making. Since 
that time, Tiedeman has worked with subsequent students, Frank 
Field and Guidon Dudley, 20 to delineate a way in which he could 
argue fo r the articulation of decision-making structures in individual 
lives without threat to the individual right of goal determination 
during the process of personal decision-making. As a result of this 
work, we believe that we now have a logical system which is both 
possible and appropriate. The system is mediation. 

A Structure of Educational Authority 
Appropriate for Vocational Maturation 

The central part of our position is that the cultivation of under- 
standing of decision-making in the paradox of living takes place 
under educational conditions. In educational conditions involving 
the discovery pedagogy, the responsibilities for ' fticiency and initia- 
tive can be divided between counselor and teacher. 

The teacher has prime responsibility for the goals of accuracy and 
discovery with respect to the subject he is assigned to teach. He is 
only secondarily interested in the emergence of insight on the part 
of his student during the course of discovery as well as in the growth 
in understanding of self-as-process under expectation for personal 

31 David V. Tirdcinan. “Predicament, Problem, and Psychology,” Journal of 
Coutiulinfi Psychology, 14 (1967), pp. 1-8. 

3i David V. Tiedcrnan and Robert 1\ O'Hara, Career Development: Choke and 
Adjustment (New York: College Entrance Examination Board. 1963). 

11 David V. Tiedeman and Frank L Field, "Guidance: The Science of Purposeful 
Action Applied through Education,” in GukJancc: An eds. Ralph 

Mosher, Richard Carlo, and Chris D, Kchas (Mew York: llarcoiirl, Brace, ami 
World, 1965), pp. 192-213; Cordon A Dudley and Wallace J. Fletcher, Personally 
Determined Career and Entrepreneurial Behavior (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Studies in Cmeer Development Number 41, 1965). 
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responsibility in learning. 

The counselor, on the other hand, has primary responsibility for 
seeing that the student’s goals of insight and self-as -process emerge 
in the context of discovering a subject at school and generalizing in 
his awareness realms of choice in vocation and life in which goals can 
only be determined personally. The counselor has secondary interest 
in those goals which are primary for the teacher — accuracy, discov- 
ery, and commitment in relation to subjects themselves. He i» inter- 
ested in sharing only the expectation that the student win ", th he 
accurate and have discovered, hut he cannot deny these functions in 
education however much he personally favors the; emergence and 
exploitation of personal initiative in students. 

The application of this model of responsibility assigns to thecoun- 
selor an interest in seeing that discovery teaching is part of the 
educational establishment in which he is employed The model pre- 
sumes, in addition, that the counselor will have a leaching interest 
in the paradigm cf decision-making as it applies both to choice in 
vocational and other life goals and to learning about self during the 
course of experiencing and modifying the consequences of a per- 
sonally-elected goal, For this reason, our expectation is that explicit 
teaching in decision-making should be a part of the guidance program 
of an educationa 1 institution. We intend to make the teaching of 
decision-making explicit in counseling in an Information System for 
Vocational Decisions which we describe at the conclusion of this 
chapter. This system represents our current effort to act upon the 
understanding of the model outlined here. 

Finally, the appreciation of paradox in choices taking place in life 
evolves over a period of time. In this time, the explicit concepts of 
decision-making become more practiced, understood, and automatic. 
The critical tasks ot the counselor toward these ends are to analyze 
the projection ,« about choosing in which his students engage. The 
two conditions of choosing in which projection must be analyzed are 
those previously designated — choice-election and goal-determina- 
tion. In either cast?, the counselor has interest in ministering to 
projections of either an internal or an external kind. He attempts to 
mediate to the internal projections of guilt in ways such that his 
inquirer’s attention to his own initiative and his practice of aelion 
under guidance of his initiative does not have anxiety and/or psycho- 
somatic effects. He attempts to mediate the external projections of 
shame so that blame becomes effectively assessed by an inquirer 
engaged in such projections. His goal is to bring about greater aware- 
ness of evaluations and process possibilities for the inqmicr during 
the course of discussions of such projections. 
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In this discussion we stress a tripartite contribution to the theory 
of personal development through vocational development. We be- 
lieve that the mediation of occupational facts/data in an effort to 
turn them into occupational information for which an inquirer is 
personally responsible requires all three enumerated conditions: 
(1 1 a stuicture of educational organization including that of voca- 
tional education in which there is the expectation of personal dis- 
covery and the division of teaching and counseling responsibility in 
which discovery can go on without serious threat to the individual 
initiative and responsibility of the students; (2) an explicit teaching 
by counselors and/or teachers of decision-making, particularly edu- 
cational and vocational decision-making, such teaching being offered 
in compatibility with the discovery teaching in other subjects; and 
(3) an evaluation and/or monitoring system which is explicitly 
attuned to the development of choice behavior in inquirers. 

Prospects for Technology and Commerce In the Mediation of 
Vocational Development for Vocational Maturity 

From Theory to Technology in Mediation 

It is on« thing to enunciate both a new goal and the structure of 
authority which will be required to attain that goal without serious 
threat either to individual liberty or to societal disintegration. It is 
still another thing to say how vocational maturity can he cultivated 
within the required structure of authority. We beiicve, however, that 
w'e have hit upon a good means to our end. That means will be the 
Information System for Vocational Decisions (ISVD). 

Occupational Fact Mediation in the Environment of an 
Information System for Vocational Decisions 

The ISVD will be fashioned to mediate choice behavior. Several 
aspects of that system merit emphasis now, even though we delay to 
a later section the fuller description of the ISVD itself. 

One aspect of ISVD in need of special attention is that our word 
“Information” in it denotes the placing of facts/data into the context 
of use . Thus, the user or inquirer becomes an explicit part of our 
denotation of “system.” We intend to place a student in potentially 
repeated interaction with a computer-centered environment pro- 
grammed, not for prompt reinforcing of stimulus-response contiguity, 
Du t for an inquirer’s personal inquiry. 

A second noteworthy aspect of the ISVD is that it will be con- 
structed so as to facilitate an inquirer’s learning how to harmonize 
his personal goals and their consequences in a real world by means 
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of repeated inquiries in specific realms of social acti vity. ! seen use t he 
ISVD will put the inquirer in direct relation with his evolving history 
and intentions to the extent that such can be motivated and repre- 
sented through the numbers, letters, and processing available in 
computer reckoning, it becomes possible to belie the feais of those 
who view such automation as a process for mak ing de< i ions for, 
rather than with, people. : 

This brings us to thv third particularly noteworthy aspect of the 
ISVD. Our primary professional task, both in th i ISVD and even 
more generally in guidance, is the construction >f a meta-system 
which permits analysis and response in terms of the majority of the 
variables of anticipated pc sonal determination. Tie ISVD will rep- 
resent a first-time physical simulation of the “out ; de” which a per- 
son must first learn to bring "‘inside” and then to ac t toward knowing 
that it is there by knowing also that he need not he “driven” by it, 
and that he can place it in the service of his personally-determined 
career development, in Ihe service of his present uid evolving ma- 
turity. 

A Structure for Mediation of Vocational Maturation in the ISVD 
Three specific parts of the ISVD will define its particular contri- 
bution to the needed process of mediation. One part is the set of 
media themselves. The ISVD will attempt to take advantage of all 
the gains in mediation now available to us becau :e of c variety of 
media-work . 21 The output media designed into the ’ SVD will include 
films, film strips, slides, taped messages, and printed reports pro- 
vided by means of both cathode ray tube and hard opy printer. The 
input medium will be the typewriter keyboard. A light pen operating 
in conjunction with the cathode ray tube is an expensive possibility 
not now included. j 

A second mediational part of the ISVD will be i s materials — the 
best of findings in vocational development. These findings will in- 
clude the aforementioned greater motivating and more socially de- 
tailed materials now being brought into occupa ional facts/data 
because of the study of vocational maturity as wed as materials on 
opportunities, their characteristics, and projected possibilities. Ma- 
terials will eventually, but not immediately, inch de a newly con- 
structed curriculum designed specifically for the mediation of the 
developmental tasks of career decision-making and development. 

A third mediational part of the ISVD will be the computer modu- 
lation of access and response in a time-shared mode The modulation 

i 
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of the totality of formally construable career development through 
computer control brings timing and supeivision into focus in the 
mediational process for vocational maturation. Timing will be im- 
portant in terms of (1) frequency of access, (2) sequence of item 
presentation and data processing and the monitoring of response, 
and (3) intervals between all three kinds of parts. Supervision has 
importance in terms of (1) the monitoring built into the inquirer* 
machine interaction itself, (2) the monitoring of the counselor in his 
supervision of the inquirer-computer interactional environment, and 
(3) the monitoring of the vocational educator as he engages persons 
in the tasks of role assimilation which follow upon the making of a 
vocational choice, however tentatively that choice is held, and the 
undertaking of vocational preparation. 

The ISVD will be on the frontiers of all three realms of the media. - 
tional process designed for vocational maturation , However, as Holtz- 
man shows, 22 and Cooley and Hummel will soon elaborate for the 
field of guidance, 2 ^ the ISVD will not be alone in any of its approaches 
to this condition. Universities and other nonprofit and profit-makin? 
organizations with personnel for technological development in edu- 
cation are row participating in developing the parts of the mediation 
needed for vocational maturity. There is considerable mass now 
existing for creation of occupational fact mediation. 

Mediation and Decision-Making Development 

Mediation oj Facts 

Additional approaches to mediation are dictated by the general 
psychological condition in relation to specific vocational goal and 
choice determination in the evolution of occupational identity. At 
the outset of this chapter we rejected two assumptions which per- 
tained to the nature of knowing and the known. Regarding the first 
assumption, we asserted that knowing arid the known ought not he 
presumed to comprise a direct, linear correspondence, both in the 
abstract and as we realize them as dimensions of particular circunv 
stances. 

Presumption of a direct linear relationship between knowing and 
the known may well exist in other scientific disciplines that deal with 
impersonal objects. For instance, it is possible to state 1 he sum of the 
salaries of general practitioners, divide by the number in the popu- 



n Wayne H, Holtzman, “Conference on Comp liter- As si .ted Insumtinn, Tcstiitf, 
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lation, and get an average. This can be 4 lone again for surgeons. The 
two averages can then be compared, and it will be seen that surgeons 
earn more on the average than general practitioners. A person who 
does this then possesses an abstract fact based upon a direct linear 
relationship to the salaries of surgeons a ^d general practitioners. If a 
guidance counselor or the ISVD presents such abstract facts and 
stops there, it is only performing one o; several functions, and that 
one is only introductory to the primary function of assisting a stu- 
dent to mediate between thece facts and his growing and developing 
vocational identity. 

O’Hara has contrasted the direct-rel itionship type of knowledge 
with perronal understanding by citing c 2 — a 2 + as an example 
of an abstraction that is apart from lift, a kind of pure intellectual 
learning .^ 4 He compares this with a second fact. a great many men 
with degrees in forestry work indoors at desks . For boys considering 
forestry, this statement is probably no 1 abstract; it is concrete and 
it may be shocking to a young adolescer t ambitioning for the rugged 
outdoor life. 

We acknowledge that abstract data do exist. In fact, the propor- 
tion of foresters working at desks is ai abstraction. Many people 
could learn it as an abstraction but it Aould be irrelevant to their 
lives For boys considering forestry, i cannot be irrelevant. The 
presentation of data and facts like thesi is only the beginning of the 
process of mediating between the stud mt and his career. To move 
the student from a state of fantasy alout his career to one of in- 
creased vocational maturity is to be ii volved in mediation. To do 
this, the student must have the opporti nity to explore the meaning 
that the average salary of surgeons and general practitioners has for 
him, to explore the meaning that worki outdoors has for him, and 
the meaning that working indoors has tor him. 

Here we come to the second assumpt on which we rejected — that 
society can select those aspects of the kn Dwn and thekno^able which 
shall be most effective in determining a subsequent course of events 
toward an end that we value. We acki owdedge society’s right and 
obligation to select those aspects of the known and knowable which 
it deems necessary to its preservation and then to transmit these 
through education. Difficulties arise in all societies and institutions 
when they strive to go beyond those thii gs necessary to their preser- 
vation and begin to command things less necessary. So there is 
needed a continual re-examination of wiat is necessary and what is 

14 Robert I*. O'Hara, "A Hitxirttk.il Koumlj um for Hit- I t h* of Occupational 
Information in Guidance/' /YrwirinW and Ctnuatu-c Journal (M.irtli 1W>8), pp. 
ftftMD. 
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not. We acknowledge society's right to mandate reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. At present, such knowledge seems necessary and its 
demand therefore reasonable. We acknowledge the right of profes- 
sional and other institutions in our society to mandate standards for 
performance. These, too, need re-examination from time to time. 
But this still leaves an immense area of goals and procedures within 
which a student should be permittc i to move f r -ely. Even among 
these goals and procedures which are mandated, we must not strive 
to predetermine the meanirg which these goals and procedures will 
have for the person. Otherwise we will stunt our student’s growing 
capacity for self-correcting activity. 

As noted by O’Hara, 2 ’ the realm of the counselor is the realm of 
action. In that realm we must deal with personal, unique, idiosyn- 
cratic meaning systems which direct vocational behavior. The so- 
called objective meaning systems of the “outside,” from whatever 
source, must resonate with the singular meaning system if there is to 
be a harmonious functioning of both inside and outside systems 
when the person chooses and implements his choice. We are not 
being merely Ciceronian when we use the three adjectives “personal, 
unique, and idiosyncratic” to modify “meaning systems.” 

By “personal” we emphasize the fact that the whole composite of 
biological, physical, emotive, conative, and intellectual functions are 
in action when someone is learning. 

By “unique” we emphasize not the person’s man-ness — not what 
he has in common with other men — but what is sole and singular, 
what is one about his meaning system and the relations it has to 
outside meaning systems. 

By “idiosyncratic” we emphasize the fact that the personal and 
unique system is made personal and unique by a commingling of the 
elements involved in it in personal and unique ways. Hence, we are 
emphasizing the valuing process involved in the structure of the 
meaning system. The valuing process is the heart of the overarching 
process of differentiation and integration. 

Thus one major hypothesis about career development ... is that 
those people 'or whom the world of work has the greatest meaning 
consonant with their own previously developed meaning system will 
find the greatest satisfaction and success in their work. 

We have here fused two worlds— the unique world of the individual 
and the unique world of work. Vocational guidance should be the 
catalytic agent in this fusicn. 2 * 

» Robert r. O’Har.i, "Thought i nc! Atlkm in Oiml.nuv.” tiuklunce Journal fi:2 
(Kali 1967), pp. 242-47. 

« Tfcdrman and O'Hara, Career Development . « p. 51. 
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The kncwer must experience (ex-per-eo) the known or the know- 
able. He r ust go through from the outside, interact with the known 
orknowable. Mediation consists of the interaction by means ot the 
“array of procedures” whereby the experiencing may take place. 

Some procedures may be in common, some unique, but the learning 
is always personal, unique, idiosyncratic. It is precisely this media- 
tion of uniqueness that is the function of the guidance counselor, and 
that distinguishes his primary role from his secondary role which 
involves communication of generic kinds of Knowledge about the 
world of education and the world of work. 

Mediation by Negation 

The example of the boy thinking about forestry gets at one essen- 
tial way n which the mediatienal process takes place. Choice is an 
affirmative thing, but the mediation what leads to choice, particularly 
in the early years as the personality gradually grows and develops, 
involves negation as well. By affirming and denying in the areas of 
interests, values, and abilities in relation to successive discontinui- 
ties, the student pursues the differentiation necessary prior to inte- 
gration in career development. 

In the process of differentiation there are at least thr>e kinds of 
negative resolutions of the data. The first is formulated i>*< the follow- 
ing manner: “I cannot do this, or this; therefore, ! shall do that.” 
Such a negative understands g is ordinarily based on a lack of apti- 
tude. While the most obvious thing regarding aptitude may be the 
immens 2 overlap in scores between majors or occupations, it is still 
true thf t there are minimum levels and that as a person drops into 
the lower third, the chances for success decrease and are complicated 
by the increasing need for the presence of other variables such as 
high achievement drive or high status drive. All of these elements 
require some form of differentiation which will crystallize out the 
elements involved — the fact of overlap, the fact of minimum levels, 
the position of my aptitude score in retation to these two facts, the 
importance I attach to aptitude i.i relation to other variables. 

Another example of negative resolution may underlie the data on 
choice of college found in two follow-up studies of high school seniors 
in the greater Boston area. They irdicate that over a twenty-year 
period, an average of 88 percent of the students attecd schools and 
colleges within one hundred miles of the greater Boston area. Back 
of this observable fact are undoubtedly many reasons, but it is prob- 
able tl at the first of these is econorr.ie. Students say, “I do no/ have 
the money to go to Cornell; therefoie I will go to Northeastern.” 

Lac < of money does influence the choice of college. Action taken 
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on this basis needs to be looked at as negative. In cases where the 
economic factor is the chief negative influence, we may have a force 
that impinges upon healthy vocational identity formation, because 
the school system and the dominant culture through the mass media 
may insert a long-lasting wedge of contradiction, consisting of the 
possibility of vocational fulfillment and the actuality of it through 
the local college. 

A third type of negative resolution is the“I don't like this and this; 
therefore, I will not do them.” Now it seems clear from the literature 
on interests that at least, for most of the college graduate portion of 
our population, interests are a major factor in choice of college and 
major. Negative decisions constitute a major part of every interest 
inventory. But we are not instituting programs based on our knowl- 
edge that interests develop, grow, and change. They are affirmed and 
denied. They crystallize in late adolescence or early adulthood. 
Then, in later years, new interests may develop, resulting in further 
growth and change. 

But we are not truly assisting students to differentiate in this 
manner. We are not truly assisting them to mediate. We tend to act 
as if interest and value scores are abstracts, absolutes, categorizing 
in logical fashion once and for alt. This is not so. Interest and value 
scores are only more data to be fed into the mediational process and 
seen in relation to occupations and the student’s growing vocational 
identity. In this process of juxtaposition, the essential function is to 
provide the student with the opportunity to explore the meaning test 
scores and occupational facts have for him. 

The negative mediational process can also be seen as a disconti- 
nuity. The choice of vocational education or of college and majoi 
affords perhaps a first occasion when the young man in search of 
vocational identity is forced, by the necessity of choice, to recognize 
that one cannot do ail the things one is interested in, that one must 
make ehoires, that choices inevitably mean saying “no*' to some 
things one may not yet psychologically be in a position to say “no" to. 
For the young man in such a state of development, hopefully, the 
resolutions he makes will lead to better integration of the remaining 
elements and, therefore, to fulfillment of the personality. At the very 
least, they most assuredly result in the sometimes painful process of 
vocational maturation as all maturation is only sometimes joyful. 

Because the interests of our talented boys are broad, career de- 
cisions regarding college and major are very difficult to make, par- 
ticularly if one has no bench marks whereby to differentiate, to gauge 
the level, strength, and quality of one’s varied interests. Knowledge 
of the level, strength, and quality of one’s interests may lead to a 
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modified negative resolution which may at first take the form of 
relegating secondary interests to the hobby state rather than cutting 
them off altogether. “When to the heart of a man is it ever less than 
treason to go with the drift of things, to yield with grace to reason, 
to bow and accept the end of a love or season/’ 27 But such secondary 
decisions are immensely fruitful. 

Mediation of Needs 

The student will take vocational action to satisfy vocational needs 
as in general he takes general action to satisfy general needs. Unless 
there is a vocational need, there will be no vocational activity. When 
there is no vocational activity, there will be no vocational learning. 
Thus, vocational need is the deciding factor in determining whether 
or not the person will take some action in a given vocational situation. 

The writers here define vocational need as meaning a state of 
vocational dissatisfaction in the person, and the activity resulting 
from this state is an effort to reduce the dissatisfaction and produce 
a condition resulting in increased vocational satisfaction. 

At various discontinuities in life, the intensity level of dissatisfac- 
tion and satisfaction is in constant flux, with successive surges of 
dissatisfaction leading to crests of vocational satisfaction, followed 
again by surge and crest as vocational goals change, are perceived, 
striven for, and achieved throughout life. The stronger the voca- 
tional dissatisfaction, the higher will be the level of activity of the 
vocational learner. 

One of the chief functions of the counselor is to determine the 
student’s level of vocational readiness in relation to a given disconti- 
nuity. The origins of vocational readiness undoubtedly lie in the 
many elements studied by psychologists in relation to kinds of learn- 
ing other than vocational learning. Among these are knowledge, 
mental ability, chronological age, emotional maturity, psychological 
and social maturity. However, in this chapter, w’e deal principally 
with knowledge as an aspect of readiness. 2 * 

Each forw'ard movement toward the vocational goal is affected by 
the student’s efforts to review and redefine his earlier vocational 
knowledge, experience, and reactions so that they may be applied to, 
or changed for, the new vocational situation. Change in vocational 
behavior from a previous kind or reaction will take place as a result 



* 7 Robert Frost, “Reluctance/’ In Co:*ifmtc Pc>cm,f of Robert Frost (Si w Vnrlc: 
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of an awareness of inadequacy in the earlier form of vocational be- 
havior. This awareness may he only vaguely felt as a disquieting 
influence at first. Gradually, awareness of inadequacy and a new 
response is called for which is now newly seen as adequate. The 
counselor is involved in mediation of inadequacy, and critically in 
the mediation of the new response. This kind of vocational realization 
comes about through perception of the new goal with its new and 
unique attributes, and perception of new vocational means to this 
goal. As a result, there is reorganization and redirection of vocational 
behavior toward the new goal. The development of vocational knowl- 
edge and vocational skill involves a sequence of actions and reactions 
in which vocational experience and vocational behavior are gradu- 
ally and successively changed and altered in many qualitative ways. 
This process should not proceed randomly, but should be guided 
just as academic experience and behavior are guided. 

The vocational needs we are talking about are acquired needs. 
They are a part of the American way of life, but vocational develop- 
ment, as we view it in the United States, is not an aspect of the 
development of boys and girls in every culture in the world. Even in 
our culture today, the perceptions of work anc< career are undergoing 
some changes, and onr approaches to vocational guidance must take 
account of thes? changes. Thus, the needs of the vocational learner 
are the result of a socializing process. Since we are all socialized in 
different ways, our states of vocational need will vary greatly. No two 
people have the same vocational experiences. Thus, vocational needs 
will vary with the person experiencing them. 

Mediation and Readiness 

How a person will respond to a vocational situation depends on the 
nature of thesituation, but it also depends on controlling elements in 
the learner. These controlling elements are predispositions to re- 
spond in a certain way. We can call these vocational predispositions 
the state of vocational readiness. This socially created state controls 
the expectation one has for what is likely to lead to what. Expecta- 
tions arise from prior experience. For example, an aspect of voca- 
tional readiness is the awareness on the part of the child that open 
consideration of career choices may lead to social approval from par- 
ents, counselors, teachers, and adults in general. The opposite could 
also be true: a child would expect opposition if he strove to consider 
openly a caieer outside of the vocational expectations of his parents. 

The vocational expectations of the student also exercise control 
over his attention — the notice he takes of objects in any situation 
and the vocational responses he will make. For example, at a career 
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conference, a lawyer is speaking of a legal profession as a career. 
Tom listens intently to everything that is said. He has developing 
interests in law, and he sees no contradictions between his present 
self-image and the vocational image presented by the lawyer. Later 
he talks it over with his dad and begins to study harder for college. 

A second boy, Dick, spends his time writing notes to his girl in the 
next row. The lawyer’s presentation has no relationship to his devel- 
oping vocational self which at this moment is relatively undefined. 
He came to the Career Conference to get out of Latin class. 

A third boy, Harry, has wanted to be a lawyer since the age of ten. 
His elementary school grades were all A's. When he began the college 
course in high school, a few B’s Lppeared on his record. Now in senior 
year, he finds it impossible to get better than C's despite the fact that 
he spends five hours a night on his homework. He currently stands in 
the lowest third of his class. Harry is carried a* ay by the speaker's 
description of the work and rewards of tie legal profession. When the 
speaker says that the aspiring law student should be in the upper 
third of his class in high school and college, the thought is denied 
symbolization. As soon as the speaker began to speak of the scholas- 
tic requirements, Harry heard but did not '‘hear,” because the facts 
w ? ere inconsistent with the ideal self-structure that he had been 
building up for the past eight years. The facts w r ere available to con- 
sciousness but w r ere not consciously perceived. 

Clearly, what is vocationally significant in the situation described 
above depends entirely on the learning which has preceded entrance 
into the Career Conference. Vocational readiness, therefore, means 
the disposition to give personal meaning to or personal response to 
vocational facts and data provided by the environment. Bo:h coun- 
selor and student are mediators in Ibis response. 

It is the function of the guidance courselor to provide vocational 
facts and data suitable to the vocational goals of the student. At this 
point we are not advocating “forced feeding” of vocational materials 
to students. It is perfectly clear that a slcwly developing student will 
set his own pace, ar d it will probably be useless to hurry him. On the 
other hand, we dearly need to research the proper method of medi- 
ating vocational maturation with guidance effort to manipulate the 
environment and provide vocational pra< tice and training. The coun- 
selor must study the student's developmental pattern as evidenced 
in his social, psychological, and academic growth, and chcose voca- 
tional materials and counseling methods which fit the student’s 
stage of readiness in relation to the various discontinuities with 
which the student has to deal. Counselors need to plan inlelligently 
a whole series of vocational medial ions adapted to the varying paces 
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of students in their schools. 

An obvious difficulty enters here, that is, that the environment 
imposes some goals on all students simultaneously, despite the fact 
that levels of vocational readiness differ. However, this problem as a 
problem is no different from that posed by the necessity for learning 
a given academic subject at a given grade level — for example, frac- 
tions. As students move into higher academic levels, however, in- 
creasing freedom in the choice of academic subjects is permitted. The 
environment expands its boundaries. Concomitant with this kind of 
expansion, the environment imposes the need for vocational decisions 
at each grade level. Thus, there is simultaneously imposition of 
restriction through the necessity of choice and an enlargement of the 
number of options. Counselors, then, have no. small job as they strive 
to present suitable data a^d facts. They are aided, however, by the 
formal social structure of the academic environment in which a stu- 
dent moves from grade level to grade level, expects increasing free- 
dom as he grows older, expects decision-making regarding courses 
in the next grade level to occur in the spring, and has all of these 
expectations reinforced by involvement of family and peers in his 
academic process. 

We take the position that there must be conscious and continual 
effort on the part of counselors and counselees to relate these educa- 
tional decisions to occupational possibilities in the world of work, 
and to the growing vocational identity. In so doing, the counselor 
begins early in the vocational development of the student to intro- 
duce consideration of and movement toward that identity which for 
most men and women in the world of work is their principal identity. 
In this manner, counselors then create a state of readiness for specific 
occupational decisions which occur later in life. 

Vocational facts and data must be distinctive; that is to say, the 
vocational learner must be able to differentiate those items that are 
important to him from those that are unimportant. Note that the 
occupational items are always seen in relation to himself. In order to 
be able to rank them in importance, the student must have some 
clear understanding of self. In the case of Harry cited above, there is 
clearly some knowledge and understanding of self, but also some 
ignorance or denial of knowledge; thus, Harry is unable to dist in - 
; ^jsh this datum as provided by the speaker. In such a case, the 
counselor, treading very softly lest he injure th= ego, must provide 
the contrast between the academic achievement required for lawyers 
and Harry’s academic development. 

In order to mediate in a given discontinuity, counselors must also 
proceed by assisting the student to affirm and deny in all areas re* 
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lated to the discontinuity. In a formal academic learning situation, 
the teacher can structure a lesson in such a way that some facts stand 
out from the background of the total learning situation. The learner 
is then able to distinguish important facts from unimportant facts. 
But when a student needs to resolve a guidance problem, the coun- 
selor is limited in the way he structures the situation because of the 
necessity for dealing with the student's unique meaning system. 
Here again we face the pr oblem of generic method and unique mean- 
ing. The writers take the po ( uion that counselors must, for example, 
outline the elements associated with jobs — nature ot the work, en- 
trance requirements, salary, working conditions, and so on. The 
counselor must make these facts, as a group, distinctive, but his 
mediating function lies not in the communication of this generic 
information, but in the ways in which he assists the student to attach 
valences to the element:; associated with jobs, so that the student 
then distinguishes the important facts from unimportant facts in the 
total situation in relation to himself. This capacity to differentiate 
can be developed by introducing the student to the notion of com- 
parison and, particularly, the comparative actions involving contrast; 
for example, contrasting the income of surgeons with the income of 
general pi actitioners. Contrast can also be created by comparing the 
$50,000 income of a pig farmer with the $50,000 income of a general 
practitioner. This kind of vivid and colorful illustration can force a 
student to recognize that money is not the only element involved 
in career development. 
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Mediation and Maturation 

The ability to mediate problems posed by each discontinuity is 
limited by the level of vocational maturity of the student at the time 
the vocational learning situation occurs. What we are saying here 
is that there are educational limits to what we can assist students to 
mediate. Perhaps until late adolescence, these limits are set in part 
by organic development. Organic development influences the learn- 
ing of infants in walking and talking and seeing, but we do not know 
how these kinds of organismic developments influence the develop- 
ment of vocational maturity. 

On the other hand, maturational readiness does not stem solely 
from organic development. It also depends on varying levels of psy- 
chological performance. For example, since the vocational learning 
situation is always a problem to be solved that in part involves knowl- 
edge, the resolution of rhe problem depends on the kind and level of 
mental maturation. Mental development is clearly an active internal 
thing which manifests organization and change in the quality of the 
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activity as the child grows older. Since we do not know the limits of 
intellectual development at various ages, we are unable to specify in 
more than a general way its influence on vocational development. 

The existence of this kind of a maturational principle could lead 
guidance counselors to conclude that activity intended to assist 
vocational development might be useless. But this is to assert that 
growth is the only element involved, which is clearly not the case. 
Internal growth factors alone do not completely explain mental in- 
equalities. In the same way, vocational development is a function of 
not only internal growth factors, but objects and people in a social 
situation, opportunity to explore functions involved in the vocational 
choice process, and formal training in the what, how, and why of 
vocational development — in short, mediation. 

The problem of vocational maturation is complicated by the fact 
that it is not purely a question of learning academic knowledge. 
Vocational development also involves general psychological develop- 
ment and the development of attitudes, interests, and values. While 
it is clear from research that massive manipulation of the environ- 
ment can cause some differences in intellectual development and 
educational achievement, it is more clear that environmental manip- 
ulation ca a cause greater differences in personality, attitudes, inter- 
ests, and values. If we accept this last statement as fundamentally 
true, then it is clear that counselors have, if possible, an even greater 
obligation to create a vocationally rich environment for students in 
their schools. That aspect of this environment with which this paper 
is primarily concerned is the acquisition of knowledges, attitudes, 
and values in relation to the world of work. 

Mediation of Goals 

As we noted earlier, vocational maturity centrrlly involves the 
evolution of goals in the evolution of a choice. O'Hara has already 
noted that the creation of vocational goal directedness is a major 
problem in the elementary and secondary school years . 241 Students 
in these early grade levels are only minimally involved in the world 
of work. Vocational need and awareness are at a very low level. As v 
result, students seldom notice or have opportunity to respond to 
occupational data or facts. At this stage vocational goals are vague 
and unnoticed. But learning requires clarity and precision. A well- 
defined vocational goal has great motivating power, and the learner s 
vocational expectancy becomes very definite and helps to organize 
the vocai ional behavior. This kind of definiteness is seldom present 
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in the early stages of vocational development. The vocal ional prob- 
lem is generally posed in educational terms; rarely are these educa- 
tional terms related to the vocational world. Thus, indist inctness of 
the vocational goal is a function of its remoteness. 

Mediation in Choice 

Counselors can deal with immediate goals, that is, witl the choice 
of next year’s curriculum, with the choice of next year’s cc urses, with 
good marks in those courses. But it seems to the writers that, be- 
cause of the indistinctness and remoteness of the real vocational 
problems, guidance personnel have an obligation as wel! to impose 
a formal learning situation with formal academic sanctic ns in order 
to mediate the selection of goals necessary for increased t nderstand- 
ing of the world of work and the possible responses to it. At this 
point, we are suggesting that in the early stages of vocat onal devel- 
opment, extrinsic vocational goals are necessary if choice election is 
to be facilitated. We recommend study of the process cf career de- 
velopment, study of occupational facts and data, for th< purpose of 
increasing formal knowledge about careers. As we do such studies, 
v/e will learn more about how responsibility for both /emote goal 
determination and choice-election interact with each other. 

The immediate goal in this kind of vocational activity would be a 
high score on a test of occupational knowledge or a gradi? in a course 
on career development. This kind of goal is extrinsic. Tie decisions 
to achieve it are academic decisions, hut the consequences are not 
merely academic. The consequences are a mediation of the goal- 
Letting process by an expansion of the occupational ho izons of the 
student into a general choice context. Thus, with acl ievement ol 
academic satisfaction, the student achieves simultaneously voca- 
tional satisfaction in that he has broadened hisknowledf eand under- 
standing and feels less tension in the vague and indistin :t vocational 
situation in which elementary and secondary education necessarily 
place him. 1 

ISVD: A Computer-Based Information System for 
Career Decisions 31 

In Prospect for Computer Technology 

Our major aim in this chapter is to introduce compute r technology 
into the concept of mediation. So far we have indicated that a new 

"Other primiii.il » imM ig.it irs rf tlu* Information Sjstun for Vocational IXvi- 
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goal of vocational maturation for all brings with it the need for 
mediation of the vocational development process. We have also out- 
lined a structure of authority and responsibility for person, teacher, 
and counselor in which mediation may occur without challenge to 
individual freedom when our new assumptions about mediation 
specify the relationship between knowing and the known. 

Our efforts in the previous two sections w ere intended to introduce 
a new instrumentality for this mediation, an ISVD. We started by 
indicating the general relationships of an ISVD dictated by our 
structure. We thru detailed specification of the psychological con- 
ditions which must be involved in an ISVD structure if it is to relate 
adequately to individual, teacher, and counselor responsibilities. We 
now* return to further procedural specification of an ISVD. Ily doing 
so we suggest the technological structure of computer and society 
which undergird the psychological processes discussed above. 

The intent of the ISVD is to place an inquirer in potentially re- 
peated interaction with a computer-centered environment pro- 
grammed for his inquiry, net just for prompt reinforcing of stimulus- 
response contiguity. The contexts for the inquiries will be education, 
occupation, militaiy service, and family living. The inquirer may 
elect at will among contexts. The System will be constructed so as 
to expect the inquirer to learn how to harmonize his goals and their 
consequences by means of repeated inquiries in these four important 
realms of personal activity. 

As required by the principle of mediation, we stress that the pri- 
mary goal of the ISVD will be inquiry, not reinforcement. Because 
our System will put the inquirer in direct relation with his evolving 
history and intentions to the extent that such can be motivated and 
represented through the numbers, letters, and processing available 
in computer reckoning, it becomes possible to avoid one of the fears 
which the public has of using computers in guidance, naraely, the 
fear that computers will determine lives by making decisions for , 
not uithy persons. Our System will let any inquirer experience practi- 
cally the same joy and frustration which computer devotees daily 
do — the realization that the answer is in a devotee of computers, not 
in the machine. Despite our occasional regret upon such realizations, 
we know’ that we still oersevere. Therefore, the assumption of the 
ISVD will he that any person can and will persevere through inquiry, 
A further assumption is that repeatedly-experienced failure to find 
full solutions to questions can he fashioned into mature capacity to 
proceed on inadequate bases in adult life as an inquirer is b nought to 
realize the care we used in fashioning a System which can take him 
dowm the path of, but never completely into, awareness of the oper- 
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atiorr of his motivational system. 

We plan assembly of a System different from that now imagined in 
computer-aided instruction or in educational data processing. The 
ISVD will subsume those conceptions as intermediate in the con- 
dition of education for responsible career decisions. However, our 
primary professional task will be construction of a meta-system 
which permits analysis and response direction in terms of the ma- 
jority of the variables of this expects 1 responsibility. 

How do we intend to do this? 

The Career and Choices in Career Development 

The context of vocational decision-making offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for realization of our intention when the computer is given 
centrality, but necessary incompleteness, in the interacting system 
in which career development emerges. As indicated / 1 we define 
career as personally-given direction in developing vocational ma- 
turity. We bind a career with expect it ion that the exercise of per- 
sonal intention brings with it accountability for self-directed and 
corrected activity. Therefore, we expect that career development 
requires emergence of self-initiated a) ,d controlled activity for which 
a person permits himself to be held to account. When persons do so, 
we have opportunity to give power to the process of social control by 
encouraging the independence of freedom and the interdependence 
of social consciousness. 

The forming of career involves a ; et of decisions which are made 
throughout life, in the joint contexts of (‘duration, vocation, military 
service, and family. The object, pirn, and progress of decisions in 
each of these areas have their ow 1 characteristics. The socially- 
determined choice contexts in which progress in career takes place 
are as follows: 

Education . There are six primaiy choice contexts in which edu- 
cational histories are forged. Hack also has a subsidiary context 
which v >3 also note. The primary contexts with their subsidiary 
contexts are: 

1. Choice of secondary school curr'culum. The subsidiary choices re- 
late to the kind and level of curriculum and to the specification of 
skill area within each kind and level. 

2. Choice of fx>st -secondary education. Subsidiary choices in a post- 
secondary education election include the kind and level of opjror- 
1 unity. As a final choice of post* secondary education nears, a speci 
fic school and/or college must b* differentiated from a more general 
choice ns a part of a post sc con Jary education placement function. 
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3. Choice of a collegiate major. The choice of college major involves 
choices of kinds of majors and a differentiation of potential em- 
phasis in terms of analysis, synthesis, and or reduction to practice 
in each of the kinds of areas. 

4. Choice of a graduate school. The graduate school choice is similar 
to the choice of a college. 

5. Choice of a graduate specialization. Specialisation in graduate 
school continues the specification of prior college majors in the 
several areas of knowledge. However, at this time the emphases on 
analysis, synthesis, and reduction to practice must become clear 
cut and must be pursued avidlj . At the master’s level there is likely 
to be an emphasis on the technology of a subject; at the doctor’s 
level the emphasis is on professional activity. 

6. Choices related to the further refining of occupational location by 
both job and position emphases within general vocational activity. 
These job and position choices find inter-relation with endeavors 
organized as continuing education. 

Vocation, Three primary choice contexts are associated with voca- 
tional development itself. Each primary context also has its subsidi- 
ary contexts. The primary and subsidiary contexts are: 

]. Kntry job. This choice involves a first choice* of kind and level of 
occupation. As entry into work nears, the choice must be sufficiently 
differentiated so that work is initiated in a specific job. This differ- 
entiation involves occupational choice with the placement funclion. 

2. dob progress. Choices bringing about job progress initiate emer- 
gence of a career. If a person attempts to conceive his job movement 
in a personal historical context in which he conceives his own voca- 
tional activity as progression, lie initiates career considerations into 
his vocational development. 

3. Position and career choices. As a jx*rson develops a sense of prog 
ress in his occupational activity, he begins to focus uix>n jobs, not 
occupations; then upon jxisition.s, not jobs; and finally ujxrn career, 
not work. These kinds of choices become salient around midlife, if 
they become salient at all. 

Military Service. Three primary kinds of choices are associated 
with the military service aspect of vocational behavior. These pri- 
mary contexts are: 

1 . Kind of service. The jx*rson rr ust differentiate between army, navy, 
marines, coast guard, and air force. 

2. Isiel of service. A prime issue at the beginning of military service 
is the distinction between enlisted and officer status. Some persons 
start right off to prepare for officer status. However, in either status, 
promotion also becomes an issue in its projxr time as determined 
by the regulations of a service. 

3. Spccialualion. Within enlisted ranks in [^articular, choice of 
specialization becomes important. In the officer's ranks, specializa- 
tion is likely to be present blit not stressed to that degree which it 
is stressed in enlisted ranks. 
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Family . There are two primaiy contexts for choice in the family 
area. They are: 

1. Marriage. There must be £ decision about marriage or not. If 
marriage is elected, a furth?r decision relates to when in life it 
should occur and or reoccur. As noted, the marriage context also 
involves a choice about continuation in marriage, with divorce 
being the legal means for separation, termination, and potential 
reinvolvement. 

2. Family. Style of life in family is also an area in which choice takes 
place. This area involves choice of size of family, location of house- 
hold, culture with regard to extended family living, and amount of 
balance of time among work, family, ard recreation. 

The System 

General Frameuork. As has been previously noted, the ISVD is 
deliberately named despite ihe fact that our connotations for its 
words are not presently entirely a matter of common parlance. Our 
word ‘‘Information” connotes the placing of facts/data into the 
context of use. This use of the word emphasizes our belief that facts/ 
data require their context of use if they are to he conceived as infor- 
mation. 

Students and workers are to be permitted to turn educational and 
occupational facts/data into information through the System. Th^s 
the user becomes an explicit part of our connotation of “System.” 
Our connotation reflects out intention to offer the user complete 
responsibility in choice of educational and vocational goals. Although 
it is probably inevitable that Ihe computer will be blamed for‘ , error,” 
we do not intend to let users of the ISVD enjoy the luxury of that 
impression without contest. 

Data Files. The ISVD will have a data file for each of the previ- 
ously noted four aieas of living: occupation, education, military serv- 
ice, and family. Data in each file are to range from general to specific, 
In addition, data will attempt both schematically to represent the 
present and to oulline the future for a decade or so, such outlining 
to be in small time-increments. These specifications obligate the 
System both to deal with local job markets and to incorporate data 
on local job vacancies which wi 1 be helpful in placement suggestions. 

The fiflh data file in the System will contain inquirer characteris- 
tics. This file will be in two parls. One part will deal with characteris- 
tics of inquirers in general and will report on relationships of these 
characteristics with later choices and successes of those inquirers. 
This file will be used both to suggest alternatives to users who need 
wider scope for consideration end to subject aspiration to the test of 
“reality” when the user is in a condition of clarification of a preferred 
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alternative. The other part of the inquirer characteristic data file 
will be the private educational and occupational history of the user 
as portrayed in his context of developing justification for his prefer- 
ences and their pursuit and consequences. 

Decision-Making: The Paradigm [or Choosing, Reflection upon 
facts/data of the several areas will be encouraged with the expecta- 
tion that the facts/data will be put to personal use, and the user will 
be expected to become guided by our paradigm ofvocational decision- 
making; 1 - The paradigm essentially conceives decision in relation 
(1) to passage of time, and (2) to the undertaking of the risk 
and a vity required to achieve what one elects to achieve. This 
conception permits division of the time interval into a period of 
anticipation and a period of accommodation. Anticipation occurs 
before the activities of a discontinuity become required; accommo- 
dation occurs after activity is required. Stages of exploration, crys- 
tallization, choice, and clarification are distinguished within the 
period of anticipation. Stages of induction, reformation, and integra- 
tion become possible within the period of accommodation, Distinc- 
tions among these stages will have to be a central part of a MONI- 
TOR computer routine in the ISVD. 

Computer Routines.™ Computer routines and supporting materi- 
als will be fashioned to conform with expectation that this vocational 
decision paradigm both exists and can become explicit and useful to 
someone who practices its use. The paradigm will determine the 
computer routines which we will develop to permit access to each of 
the data files and to provide data upon request. There will be three 
primary computer routines: REVIEW, EXPLORATION, and 
CLARIFICATION. 

The REVIEW computer routine will permit call-up and compari- 
son of a prior statement about a then future event both after that 
expected future event has occurred and after the user has provided 
indication of how his prior expectations were fulfilled before he sees 
his prior statement of those expectations. The procedure will expect 
a person to experience insight with regard to consistency and incon- 
sistency available during comparison, and to learn from such insight 
that his own intuition guides his activity. The intended outcome of 
REVIEW is that the user learn from his history. 

The EXPLORATION computer routine will allow the person to 
rove through a data file as near randomly as possible. The routine 
will encourage use of randomness largely at only general levels of 
materials in order to conserve time but will not forbid specific 
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exploration if, and when, desired. Furthermore, routines will be de- 
veloped to suggest alternatives on the basis of comparison of per- 
sonal characteristics with established associations between such 
characteristics of others and their preferred alternatives. The in* 
tended outcome from this routine is (l) emergence of a set of 
alternatives, and (2) the bases on which the alternatives are pre- 
ferred. We emphasize this latter point in an effort to increase the 
reader’s awareness of the reasoning process that is actually involved 
in career development. 

The CLARIFICATION computer routine will be available after 
specific alternatives are selected. CLARIFICATION will take the 
user into queries about the depth of his knowledge concerning the 
then favored alternatives and the understanding of future alterna- 
tives which are likely linked with present preferences. The outcome 
desired will be the dispelling both of son -e doubt and of some igno- 
rance concerning the next step in the progress of career which the 
person is evolving. Lessening of both doubt and ignorance is likely 
to increase the user’s confidence in meeting the required activities 
of his next step. 

In addition to the >hree primary computer routines, MONITOR 
will be available as I he only secondary computer routine. It will 
essentially consist of the evaluations which we are able to concoct 
to determine existence of mastery of stages in the paradigm of voca- 
tional decision-making. For this reason, it must be able to play back 
into, as well as over, the com] er inputs which the person generates. 
There will be three essential aspects of MONITOR. The first will 
be the procedure which we concoct and program the computer to 
provide. The second will be the bases on which we have caused our 
judgments to operate among the data put in by the person during 
his interaction with the computer. The third will be the basic com- 
puter routines themselves which the person will he taught to use 
if and when he desires to have them. This latter aspect will make it 
possible for the user to write his own monitoring bases tosome extent 
and to have these monitoring procedures play among his material, 
as ours did originally. We hope through MONITOR to encourage 
mastery of the concept of feedback and to give practice and super- 
vision in its application. 

Materials. The computer routines will incorporate the vocational 
decision-making paradigm. We do not expect that the computer will 
itself he sufficient to mature fully the capacity and confidence for use 
of the decision-making paradigm. We will therefore design two other 
activities into the System in its totality. One of these will be the 
simulat on of decision-making. Simulation will he available in U) 
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games, (2) booklets in which the concepts are taught, and (3) de- 
cision problems of a vocational nature which must be solved in inter- 
action with the computer. 

The second of our other activities, which we hope will further 
mature the use of the paradigm of vocational decision-making, will 
be the provision of responsibility for work under laboratory and 
practice conditions. In laboratory and practice, reality can replace 
imagination if there is intentful supervision of users as they practice. 
This supervision will probably be of the same nature as that em- 
ployed by counselors with users as they are engage i in the simulated 
activities of vocational decision-making during the user-computer 
interactions. 

Career ‘ The Maturation of Personal Responsibility 
Through Vocational Development 

We have attempted to show that the ISVD will expect choice and 
will cultivate the capacity for, and confidence in, < hoosing by giving 
users an almost infinite possibility for the exercise ofdecision-making 
among data files while simultaneously attempting to make the proc- 
esses of decision-making both explicit and masteied. These are ele- 
ments in vocational development which have previously neither been 
unified in this manner nor made available for practice in modes in 
which complexity is possible but time is not of the essence, at least 
not the time of persons other than the person engaged in the exercise. 
The existence of the ISVD will therefore be a first-time physical 
representation of the “outside” which the person must first learn to 
bring “inside” and then to act toward knowing t hat it is there but 
that he need not be “driven” by it if he is the master of it. 

In its totality, the ISVD will lepresent “reality” in its data files, 
offer processes for working with facts/data through its primary com- 
puter routines, and provide practice under supervision through (1) 
its secondary computer routine, (2) its simulation of decision- 
making, and (3) its personal supervision (a) by a counselor of the 
person in interaction in the computer routine, and (b) by a voca- 
tional educator as th.’ student user assumes real work responsibility 
in laboratory and practice work situations. 

An Economy for Mediation of Occupational Facts: 

The Counselor and Hfa Mediation of Vocational Maturation 

Summary and Challenge 

McLuhanand Fiore use their book, The Medium Is the Massage*' 
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to convey awareness of a quoted statement attributed to A. N. 
Whitehead: “The major advances in civilization are processes that 
all but wreck the societies in which they occur.*' We elect to sum- 
marize and conclude on this profound and somber a note. 

We have attempted in this chapter to make our readers aware that 
we are on the frontier of a new era in vocational guidance. In this 
r.ew era the recent knowledge in vocational development and in 
media can be combined to mediate vocational maturation by the 
massage of self-developme it, with the computer controlling a great 
deal of the timing and logical process of wedding vocational develop- 
ment materials and media presentation. Our realization of this rtew 
possibility in our society uould constitute a major professional ad- 
vance on the order of the civilization advances to which Whitehead 
alludes. Maturation for self-awareness in career constitutes a change 
in 0Ui civilization not now accepted in our educational and labor 
establishments. If we vocational educators ar.d counselors can con- 
ceptualize that advance, advocate it, denunstrate it, and sell it, we 
will have massaged ourselves and our society so that we may all but 
wreck both. However, we remind ourselves, in conclusion, that the 
mediation of this process of incorporation is the professional forte 
of counselors. Therefore, counselors are r winced that they can both 
incorporate the change we nave outline., into their repertoires and 
personality and nee that the new technology can mediate vocational 
maturation for all citizens without disaster in our society. It's worth 
a try. It's now' within the realm of our possibilities. 

New Frontier ond Its Needed Economy 

Government and profit, as well as technologically grounded non- 
profit, organizations are now each carefully scrutinizing the tech- 
nology associated with counseling and guidance.*''’ Under such s r ru- 
tiny, interest, and potential competition, guidance technology is 
likely to experience marked change in the near future, probably 
within the next ten years. I^et neither vocational educator nor voca- 
tional counselor be frigh ^ed of this potential for change. Instead, 
let’s get ourselves informed of it. Let's keep watch over its theory 
and thereby give direction to its evolution. We believe we all can do 
so if we remain interested in mediation for vocational maturation, 
not just in media for vocational development. 

A prime question in the changes which are on our frontier has to 
do with the construction of an economy in which industry can profit. 



Cnnlt)- and linn mrl *'>*> st« in*. Appro.uluA in (iniil.nm Ptireru .iml ’Mirudi. 
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We do not mean to frighten counselors, but we do suggest that coun- 
selors ought to stay “loose" as this economy is reformed. There will 
be more than enough compensation for each counselor. But what is 
needed? 

Marvin Adelson, System Development Corporation, recently only 
half-jokingly suggested to the Panel on Counseling and Selection, 
National Manpower Council, on v.hich he served when Tiedeman 
did, that the government pay career development money directly to 
citizens on a regular basis in the future, not to counselors. Such an 
economy would put counselors into competition for the governmen- 
tally-subsidized money of citizens who could then be accurately con- 
ceived as their customers and could thereby gradually but more 
definitely correct any of their misunderstood Iheories and practices. 
This economy would also permit the insertion of computer-assisted 
support systems for vocational decisions into the technology on 
which our improved service to users could be founded. 

Preposterous? Possibly. However, we are on the brink of a revo- 
lution in our field. New solutions are bound to be needed. Let's not 
fight them; let’s mediate them! 

Occupational information is not an end in itself. It is only an end 
when occupational facts/data are mediated by persons and tech- 
nology so that persons make the facts/data their ends or information 
in the ISVD sense. 
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Chapter 5 

CHANGES AND INNOVATIONS IN 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Willian J. Micheets and M. James Bunsen 



Introduction 

Significant changes have occurred in the curricula of our voca- 
tional-technical schools during the past ten years. For the most part, 
these changes have been within the traditional pattern of curriculum 
development — new courses and new program titles, developed in the 
traditional ways, which reflect emerging technologies and other new 
kinds of jobs. This chapter will illustrate briefly what kinds r-i 
changes have been made, wherein a community survey, an advisory 
committee, and a job analysis technique have likely been used to 
develop the curriculum. 

More recently, and particularly since the enactment of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, one c m discern some beginning efforts 
at nev techniques for determining course content, new patterns of 
learning experiences, new thoughts about the dimensions of voca- 
tional education, and i w or improved instructional techniques 
aimed at increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of vocational- 
technical programs. In most instances only a start has been made. 
However, the major attention of this chapter is directed to these 
developments, without in any way intending to detract from those 
traditional programs which continue to turn out well-qualified grad- 
uates, albeit within a narrow spectrum of occupational needs. 

Broad Changes in Curriculum Tre.ids 

It is interesting to note, historically, the very broad curriculum 
t rc nos reflected in the changes in the name of fi school. An example is 
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a MadiSL.% Wisconsin, school which was started in 191 2 as the School 
of Industrial Education, reflecting a 1911 Wisconsin law calling for 
the establishment of “continuation schools/’ In 1917, follov/ing 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, the name was changed to the 
School of Vocational Education, and its curricula included home 
economics, commercial, academic, and industrial subjects. 

In 1937 the name was changed to the Madison Vocational and 
Adult School in recognition of expanded needs for adult education. 
The next significant date was 1961, with additional offerings sug- 
gested by the new name: The Madison Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Schools, Associate degrees were introduced in automotive 
technology, civil technology, electronics technology, mechanical de- 
sign technology, and business administration-accounting. 

As a result of a 1965 state law this school became the focal point 
for a vocational district encompassing several counties, and in 1968 
the name was changed to Madison Area Technical College, reflecting 
an intention to become a comprehensive community college. Some 
of the more specific curriculum changes in recent years are noted in 
the last part of this section. 

Another way to identify curriculum changes over the past ten 
years is to compare the catalogues of vocational-technical schools at 
the beginning of the period with those at the end (realizing that ten 
years ago many vocational schools did not have a tyj ical catalogue) . 
Although time limitations precluded making a selection and study 
of catalogues from around the country, it was possible to obtain 
information about the Madison, Wisconsin, vocat onal school, as 
well as data from a school in an agricultural comm unity (Willrnar, 
Minnesota) which only in recent years has become an area voca- 
tional-technical school. 

The vocational curriculum developments in Willrnar are typical 
of what has been happening in many smaller comm mities through- 
out the country. In 1959 the high school had a few vocational offer- 
ings relating to agriculture and farm mechanics; in addition, a few 
students were enrolled in distributive education and the tiaditbnal 
courses in (he commercial department. An Area Vocational-Techni- 
cal School was established at Willrnar in 1961. The following list of 
curriculum oflerings illustrate both the changes and the growfh 
between 1961 and 1939: 



1961 Offerings 
Electronics Technology 
Auto Mechanics 
Practical Nursing 
Cosmetology 



Business-Clerical end Secret am 1 
. A dult Farm Management 
f not a total curriculum > 
Enrollment: 87 
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1968-69 Offerings 

Agricullural Production 

Agricultural Supplies Technology 

Sales and Marketing 

Practical Nursing 

Medical Office Assistant 

Accounting 

Clerical 

Secretarial 

Data Processing 

Electronic Engineering Technology 



Mobile Communication Technology 
Drafting and Design Technology 
Auto Mechanics 
Auto Parts Merchandising 
Machine Shop 
Industrial Welding 
Cosmetology 
Food Preparation and 
Chef’s Training 
Enrollment: 700 



It is difficult to make a meaningful comparison between the Madi- 
son Vocational and Adult School of 1959 and the Madison Area 
Technical College of 1969, other than to say that significant changes 
took place in the curricula. In 1959 there were business education 
courses in business administration, office machines, secretarial, and 
distributive education. The homemaking courses were primarily for 
adults. Trade preparatory and preapprentice courses were ottered in 
fifteen or more of the traditional areas: drafting, machine shop, sheet 
metal, and the like. The Trade and Industry Division had technical 
courses for “Engineer Aids,” “Industrial Mechanical Technology,” 
and “Radio and Television Technician.” AH of the courses in the 
post -high school division were in business education, where the en- 
rollment was around 300. 

In 1969 there was a new, separate catalogue for the Madison Area 
Technical College, to accompany the catalogue for the Adult School, 
and more than 3,000 full-time students were enrolled in the following 
curricula leading to an Associate degree: 



Accounting 

Architectural Structural 
Technology 

Automotive Technology 
Chemical Tec/ no logy 
Civil Engineering Technology 
Commercial Art 

Court and Conference Reporting 
Data Processing 
Dental Hygiene 
Electronics Technology 
Fash ion Me i chn nd is in g 



Fire Science Technology 
General College 
Legal Secretary 
Marketing 

Mechanical Design Technology 
Medical Secretary 
Metallurgical Technology 
Office Mid -management 
Petroleum Marketing 
Police Science 
Real Estate 
Secretarial Science 



These example? illu trate the trend in most established vocational- 
technical schools, which has been to move toward post -secondary 
education with more sophisticated offerings reflecting the needs of 
emerging technologies. Many schools have ottered specialized train- 
ing programs such as those under the Manpower Development and 
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Training Act (MDTA). but the great thrust ha? been toward tech- 
nical-type offerings. At the same time, significant forces have been at 
work to counteract any trends whereby vocational-technical educa- 
tion becomes more selective. Thus we fiind various efforts aimed at 
a re-examination of vocational education offerings in the secondary 
school, toward the end that any student might have the benefit of 
occupational training prior to the time he leaves school. Secondary 
schools with a “college-bound” history are taking steps to provide 
occupational experiences for those students who previously had to 
obtain job orientation and training on their own. It is not yet clear 
how the established vocational-technical schools might aid in this 
process. 

Recent Research Efforts In Curriculum Development 

What part has research played in influencing changes in curricu- 
lum development? In the process of reviewing literature on curricu- 
lum development, the writers studied eight documents devoted ex- 
clusively to a summary and synthesis of research in vocational 
education. 1 Rather than to repeat what was already available in 
these various references, it was decided to use the available space to 
describe some recent developments in curriculum. A loose definition 
suggested by Bruner, who described curriculum as “an enterprise 
where the line between subject matter and method grows necessarily 
indistinct,** 2 was used in making the selection of topics. 

As noted in the October 1968 Review of Educational Research , 

Since 1962 the interest in curriculum development research has 

increased, and there has been a large number of studies completed. 

1 'Hie fnl j\um» m mii ilomi iif lit v wi re pnlilidied liy the Center lor Hc'ijrtli ;md 
l.e.iderdiip l>r\elopiin nt in Vnc.ilioiul jnd Teelmie.il Kdm ation, Olno St; te Cumr- 
\i(> „ CoIuiuImiv. Oli in. in Angled 1966: Hester Cli.iddcrdnn ;nnl Alyee M. F.triTm. 
Hr i lert mid Sipi/Jn m 0 / /Jew art h in Home Fnnm/mV> Fttueuiion, pp. 10-31; Unite 
\\ . Jut km. in ,»rnt (‘.til J, Silt. ii hr. Jtrtrrrc dm) Stjutfu ttf /fi wirr/i ei Trade amt 
imftislridf Fdurittum. pp. <S-12; Win Tea (!. Mi )ir .iricl W illi. mi IL Cog.ii, fln u n 
mid Sr/nf/ic \i\ of Ht srun ft in Dhlrifottit *■ Kdrav/fion. pp. tS-13; M.Tton K. Inmon. 
/In n mid Sipidn dv of Hrwart fi iti JVi/m/nd F.duttifum. pp. 13-20: ] Hubert 
\\ irmbrod ami l.lovd J. Phipps, Hi t rm uiuf .S;/rif/u Wv of Rc«<m7f in Agr/t nlturnl 
/'dm othm. pp. 21-33 1'i.mk \\ , I.miluin and J. M. Trjttrn. ftn icn mid Sj/n do n't 
of Ronm /i ,n Rrnim oud < >//ii e iUhtcdtion, pp. 1S-26; and Ji rr\ Streiilili r. /In i, u 
mid S untfu so of Rr MVin It m /ndmfrnd ,\r1\ / durntion. pp. S-17. Si e also <Te.il 1L 
Phipps and Flip rt N. I a.iiis "Cnriiuiluin IX \ elopuu nt. /In it n of ) dm efe nuif 
lit v’riri li. 3S (Oitel* r 196S). pp. .367 *SJ. 

1 j< roi,re S ltn.ni r. ‘ Some 1 been n»s mi Inslrm timi ll!u*lr,iti d \\ itl i lti fi ri me to 
Mifliiniitii v" in 7/n*orii * of /.emain.g amt hi 1rtn //on. ,*d. Fined It. Hilg.ird f(‘hi- 
^ i.il'o; Tniurvio nf ( Imago I’n s\. I96H. CT.iptir 13, pp. 306-33. 
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Much of this recent research was more soundly designed than were 
earlier studies. Many innovative data collection and analysis tech- 
niques were utilized: factor analysis, analysis of variance and co- 
variance, Q-sort, and many other procedures were incorporated into 
research designs in meaningful ways. Because of the complexity of 
the problems involved in curriculum development research, however, 
investigators must continue to be increasingly creative regarding de- 
signs and the adaptations of statistical tools. Less and less curriculum 
research can be justified that depends completely on simple opinion 
survey .- 1 

Similar observations were made by other authors whose assign- 
ments covered specific areas of research in vocational and technical 
education: 

While much has been written about curriculum development, con- 
tent, and analysis, few significantly different curriculum innovations 
were indicated by the available research . 4 

From the standpoint of some researchers, studies and projects re- 
lating to curriculum are suspect . . . While the curriculum literature 
has been rich in statements of purposes, philosophy, and principles, 
it lacks theoretical formulations which foster researchable hypothesis/’ 

The status of the curriculum in business education is one of un- 
easiness and confusion. The percentage of studies designed to investi- 
gate, improve, or evaluate the curriculum appearing in the National 
business Education Quarterly testifies to the feeling that all is not well 
with the program with which we are working to make boys and girls 
economically literate and occupationally competent/’ 

With this healthy skepticism about many of the studies in cui ricu- 
lum development in mind, it is possible to summarize and generalize 
about some significant and interesting trerds and developments 
which hold promise for future refinements. Several of them will be 
described more completely. 

Redesigning the Total Curriculum 

While most of the research and development efforts in curriculum 
have been small and fragmented — that is, directed to the improve- 
ment of a particular subject matter area — there have been a number 
of notable efforts to redesign an entire school curriculum. An impor- 
tant feature of these efforts is the integration of two educational 
areas which have been traditionally quite separate — the academic 
and the vocational. 

* I’l ifpps jnd K\ atis. ‘ CnrrkiiTiiin lX\(lnjim«ht,“ p. ,377. 

* f.irMin. /»Vi f* ii and Synthesis of Hrseun ?i fn /Yr p 1 1. 

! Ntc > < r .li d L >g.m. /fn iVn mu! Syndirsis of Hcseanh in Distributin' I'thu atioit, 
P 

* Lithium iiml Trjttin. Wn iVn - and St/af?irds of 1U search in Urisiru and Ofb> * 
Kdtn trlif i. p. IS 
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By way of introduction, some of ihe re- ,'iif lents and features of 
a totally new curriculum will he outlined bi Following sections 
will describe more restricted developmental efforts which may have 
been carried out separately but which may contribute to or become 
a part of a total curriculum. The section on Project ABLE will illus- 
trate how these developments are being considered for inclusion in 
a total curriculum package. 

In 1966 Morgan and Bushncll presented a paper on “Designing an 
Organic Curriculum” which was to serve as a beginning rationale for 
innovative curriculum changes in seventeen selected schools around 
the country. 7 Most of the following comments have been adopted 
from or quoted directly from this paper. 

If a functionally integrated curriculum is to be achieved, the 
present system will need to be radically overhauled. The overhaul 
will not be easy, but the numerous experiences following Sputnik 
demonstrate that significant changes can take place in a relatively 
*hoit period of time. What, then, are some of the features or require- 
ments of such a curriculum? 

The most imjxirtnnt feature of such a curriculum is that it is learner 
rather than process or subject matter centered. The integration and 
interaction of the components will be a result of careful systems de- 
sign There will be no discrete demarcation lx-tween academic and 
vocational skill training or Ixdween these and othe r parts of the sys- 
tem. The curriculum must l>e developed so that each activity relates 
logically to all other activities and lends to the efficient attainment of 
the behavioral objectives. . . . 

The curriculum should lead to options which will permit the* maxi 
mum self actualization of each individual. If a youngster leaves school 
before graduation, he should leave with use ful tools. The student who 
graduate* from the program should jxissoss the necessary qualifica- 
tions for maximum flexibility in his ixist-high school activities. He 
might enter a university or n community college and pursue an 
academic program. He niighi enter a community college or a technical 
school and receive post-high school occupational training. He should 
also have e ntry-level occupation ll skills which )>ormil him to go to 
work. He should have the additional option of continuing his educa- 
tion in an adult education program, if he chooses. . . . 

The first step in building such a curriculum is to look at those be- 
havioral requirements needed for enliy into such a variety of jx)st- 
high school activities. These behavioral requirements should lx* stated 
>|H cifieallv and in measurable terms. Following the lead of the. sys- 
tems analyst, we should describe as precisely as possible the s|x?cifica- 
linn- of Ihe desired e nd product. What are the ingredient of a high 

I. P, it N I MnriMi. a. ,1 !>.»% ill S. Pudim 11. "l)t ocmnV an Ooiaim- (‘unit ulum 
i \\ .inUi.jPin: Hiin .iu of lit mmuI>. l r .S. OfTkr nf faint alimi. P)0o >. 20 pp . infim n- 
■jrapl..il 
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school program which will assure the attainment of these specifica- 
tions? It will likely include academic as well as occupational training 
but may also include such components as persona* development, real 
work experience, and post-high school placement functions. Even the 
a vocational or school -sponsored recreation or social programs may be 
considered an integral component in this system. . . . 

The characteristics of this system should include the following: 

< 1 ) It will ix'rmit maximum flexibility of post-high school activity 
options. 

i 2: A learner may opt out of the system but h e should not opt into 
a cul de sac within the system. 

<3> It will utilize appropriate self-paced and self-instructional 
technology and maximally accommodate individual differences in 
learning rates. 

1 4 ) It will allow each student to succeed in his learning cx|>orieiices. 
1 5) It will bo interesting, challenging and intrinsically motivating 
to each student. 

t G) It should lx* capable of implementation in or adaptable to many 
different school systems. 

<7) It will lead efficiently and effectively to the attainment of 
six'cifio behavioral objec tives. 

i S i It should bo, in the implementation stages, cost effective. . . . 
While content and structure are difficult to slate meaningfully with- 
out a gieal deal more specificity, the following is an attempt to state 
several objectives of such a curriculum. The new curriculum should: 
i 1 i Emphasize the articulation between academic and vocational 
learning for the puvjxic>e of fusing the two programs. Employing 
vocational preparation as the principal vehicle, the inculcation of 
basic learning skills could be made more palatable to many students 
who otherwise have difficulty seeing the value of a general education. 
<2> Expose the student to an understanding of the “real world” 
through a scries of experiences which capitalize on the universil 
desire of youth to investigate for himself, Abstract, verlial principles 
would bo acquired through non-verbal stimuli such as seeing, feel- 
ing, manipulating, and even smelling. 

f3> Develop a core of generalizable skills related to a cluster of 
occiqvdions rather than just those related to one specialized 
occupation. 

id) Orient students to the attitudes and habits which go with suc- 
cessful job ]X’r forma nec, 

( 5 \ Provide a background for the prospective worker by helping 
him to understand how he fits within the economic and civic insti- 
tutions of our country. 

r G ) Make students aware that learning is life-oriented and need 
not, indeed must not, stop with his exit from formal education. 

1 7 ) Help students cop* w ith a . hanging lalxu market through 
developing their problem solving ability and career strategies which 
can lead to an adequate level of income and responsibility. 
f8l Orate within the si tdent a sense of self-reliance and aware- 
ness which leads him to seek out appropriate careers with realistic 
aspiration levels. 
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Morgan and Bushnell have developed a flow chart (Figure 5-1 ) to 
show how such a curriculum might come into being. In most cases 
the parts or features one might find in an integrated curriculum have 
been separate or discrete developments, although it is not difficult 
to discern how they might be combined. 

New Approaches to Content Identification 

A significant development ci the past few yeais has been the 
variety of attempts to provide curricular offerings which are much 
broader in nature than the traditional, highly specialized, single- 
occupation curriculum. The purposes of these efforts were (1) to pro- 
vide the graduate with greater flexibility in his efforts to obtain a 
job, and (2) to identify basic vocational skills and capabilities which 
can serve as the foundation for more specific training in a variety of 
occupations. 

One idea which has received considerable attention is the “job- 
cluster” concept, the purpose of which is to develop curricula which 
will aid students in developing specific job-entry skills within a fam- 
ily of occupations. Three of the various projects based on this con- 
cept will lie described in order to illustrate different approaches. 

Thecluster concept program developed at the University of Mary- 
land is based upon four needs: First, “There is a need to provide 
students with a greater degree of mobility on a geographical basis. 
Second, there is a need for increased mobility within an industry or 
occupation. Third, students must be trained so they can adapt to 
technological change. And finally, students must be given a greater 
flexibility in their occupational choice patterns.”' 

Although the Maryland study was limited to a determination of 
curriculum content for occupational clusters in three areas of indus- 
try — metal forming and fabrication, construction, and electro- 
mechanical installation and repair — the directors feel that the tech* 
niques they have developed are applicable to other occupational 
clusters as well. 

The Kansas City plan provides for an “Introduction to Vocations” 
class in the junior high school, followed y jo!) cluster courses in the 
ninth and tenth grades, after which qualified students transfer to a 
central vocational-technical facility for specialization. The recom- 

‘ \ ( vin K. Kf.mt/, Jr . I lit- C I u * r Oirui pi ,i> a Program in WH.itinn.il hilm .ition 
x\ tin* S<u»ii«!.iry Sc 1« *• »1 l.< w l." in lUwauh in W>< utiotuil and 7V< huicni Edin'otitm. 
nP. C.ilU, n ynirli .Hid MkiIi.iii (M.idivtn; (Initir for Studio, ill Vin.ition.il 

.md TYilinH.il fMm.iMi'n. Cub* r^ily of WPi-nimu. PHYT). p. <SY 
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FIGURE 5-1. 

Functional Flow of Curriculum Definition, Design, Production, and Validation. 





Source; Robert M. Morgan and David S. BushneH, ‘Designing an Organic Cur- 
riculum" (Washington: Bureau ol Research. U.S, Office of Education, 1966), un- 
published mimeographed repo. . 

mended clusters include the following areas; electrical, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and fabricating, food service, visual commit ni- 
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cations, business and distributive, service, health, and miscellaneous/ 1 

New York has developed a Home Econunics Occupational pro- 
gram in which training groups are organized in three areas: food 
services, clothing service, and health services. Table 5-1 illustrates 
the different approaches being followed in these three programs. 

The Detroit Galaxy Plan is a similar broad-based approach in 
which each student studies clusters of occupations, starting in junior 
high school, and proceeds to selective studies in depth as he con- 
tinues through the senior high school. F roject ABLE ( described in a 
later section) is also based on realistic education for “families of 
skills.’” 

Something similar has been happening in the area of agricultural 
and distributive subjects. Various studies in these area.* reflect the 
recent emphasis on extending vocational and technical education to 
areas not previously, or inadequately, served Since 1962, there have 
been numerous studies which have assisted in identifying “non- f arni 
families ot clusters of jobs that require considerable knowledge and 
skill in agricultural subjects: agricultural supply, agricultural mech- 
anization, agricultural products, agricultural resources, ornamental 
horticulture, and forest ry.” ,n 

An example of one such program is the Agricultural Supplies Tech- 
nology curriculum at the Willmar Area Vocational-Technical School. 
This program prepares students “for occupations in agricultural 
businesses that handle grain and provide livestock feeds, seed, fer- 
tilizer, agricultural chemicals, small equipment, and services to 
farmers .... Agriculture today is more than farming. Agri-business 
is a dynamic and changing industry in a scientific age.“ ]l The courses 
required in this curriculum are shown in Table 5-2. 

Another effort that is worthyof note is the complementary attempt 
by Sc hi 11 and Arnold to identify curricula content for six technologies 
in which a common core forms the base for each of the six. In the 
process of identifying the various competencies, “technically compe- 
tent persons in industry who supervise the job performance of tech- 
nicians were consulted in an effort to relate technician job functions 
to two-year post-high school technical curricula. A card-sort tech- 
nique was employed; each card contained a course description. 
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TABLE 5-2. Agriculture Supplies Technology 
Willmar Area Vocational-Technical School 
22Vi Month Program 2700 Hours 





Clock. 




Second Year 


Clock 




Firat Year 


Hours 


Credits 


Hours 


Credits 


Pfant Science f 


60 


3 


Communications 1 


60 


3 


Agriculture Chemicals 


60 


3 


Elevator Management 


60 


3 


Farm Buildings 


60 


3 


Advertising & Sales 






Business Accounting 1 


120 


6 


Promotion 


60 


3 


Office Machines 


60 


3 


Applied Animal Nu- 
trition 1: Feeds 


60 


3 


Animal Science 1: 
Beef, Sheep, Dairy 


60 


3 


Ag Marketing 


60 


3 


Soil Science 1: 
Fertility 


60 


3 


Agricultural Prices 
and Policies 


60 


3 


Farm Shop 


60 


3 


Communication II 


60 


3 


Business Accounting II 


120 


6 


Oata Processing 


60 


3 


Salesmanship 


60 


3 


Co-op Management 


60 


3 


Animal Science II: 
Swine, Poultry 


60 


3 


Applied Animal Nu- 
trition II: Feeding 


60 


3 


Soil Science II: 
Fertilizers 


60 


3 


Agricultural Supplies 
Seminar 


60 


3 


Ag Mathematics 


60 


3 


Farm Power 


60 


3 


Spring & Summer Super- 






Human Relations 


60 


3 


vised Occupational 






Display & Showcard 






Experience 


720 


36 


Lettering 


60 


3 




1620 


81 


Audio-Visual 


60 


3 








Plant Science II 


60 


3 








Animal Health 


60 


3 








Grain Grading 


60 


3 










ioeo 


54 



The six technologies studies were electronic, chemical, mechanical, 
electro-mechanical, electro-chemical, and chemical-mechanical. Fig- 
ure 5-2 shows the general and specific knowledges related to the six 
technologies (keeping in mind that each number might be thought 
of as a specific course) . 

As noted by the authors, ‘‘The core program and the specific pro- 
grams for the six technologies embrace a total of 37 card-sort items 
which could he conceived as course descriptions. To he able to offer 
programs in six technologies with a total of 37 courses, many of which 
would he included in the basic academic oiTerings of a junior college, 
takes a considerable burden off the typical post-high school educa- 
tional institution in that each technology does not require a complete. 
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FIGUFE 5-2. 

Schenatic Represenlalion of General and Specific Knowledges Related to Six 
Technologies. 





unique curriculum. ,,M 

The largest number of core items are in an area typically known as 
general engineering or engineering graphics. Others are in the gen- 
eral area of mathematics or are related to testing and measuring. 
One item stood alons and is worthy of quotation: 

1 Technical and scientific oral and written communication, includ- 
ing business forms, reports, emphasizing the different ty]>rs of business 
letters. Techniques of collecting and presenting scientific dnln. Infor- 
mal n jxirls and format reports; special of technical pa]K rs. 11 

n Ibid .p. 91. 

11 Ibid , p. 8b 
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f 

New Attention to Objectives J 

Closely related to the new approaches to oil tent identification 
has been the heightened awareness of the net J for increased speci- 
ficity in defining learning objectives. A good case might be made for 
the proposition that this is the most important development in the 
cuiricjlum area during the past few years. 

The idea is not new, hut it is only beginning to permeate the teach- 
ing profession. One can go back tc the early work of Tyler (1834 ) 
wherein he wrote, “Each objective must be defined in terms whien 
clarify the kind of behavior which the course should help to develop 
among the students; that is to say, a statement is needed which 
explains the meaning of the objective by describing the reactions we 
expect of persons who have reached the objective. '' 

More recently some contributions to this approach h e come fiom 
workers in military technical training where it was found essential to 
specify the performances expected of a student u|- m completion ot 
training. A useful recent source on the procedures foi the ncvelop- 
ment of training objectives by “task description is S .itlis lh» 
Development of Training Objectives.''' 

One writer uses these words to summarize the obj< ti es ol tne 
Quincy, Massachusetts, experimental curriculum (d - ii -cd m a 
later section) : “However suitable 'vocational sat isfact !■>:.. le-pi visi- 
ble citizenship,' and ‘self-fulfillment' may lie as broa ' goals . Iky are 

not adequate as working objectives for curriculum dev-lupinei I. 1 he 

design of learning units, learning sequences, and pro';, len. y meas- 
ures requires that objectives he defined in terms ot the p,rlmmance 
capabilities to be demonstrated by successful students. 

Programmed instruction is another development ( ee I. iter. sec- 
tion • in which emphasis has had to he placed on the proper definition 
of objectives. A popular reference growing out of this tired h is been 
Mager’s booklet, wherein he defines an objective as "■ r intent com- 
municated by a statement describing a proposed chon; e in a learner 

a statement of what the learner is to he like whe . he h is -m eess- 

fullv completed a learning experience.’’ 1 ' Specificity is he key in a 
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well written objective, with attention given to three elements: 

i] ) Instructional intent iWhat do you expect him to be able to 
do? 

(2) Performance conditions (What aids are available or restric- 
tions imposed upon him when he performs?). 

(3) Level of performance ( How well do you expect him to perforin? 
Quantitative or qualitative specifications. ) . 

More and more curriculum workers in vocational education have 
been using the taxonomies of educational objectives which have been 
developed since 1956. These might he considered as tools for check- 
ing on the complexity or nature of an objective. In the cognitive 
domain, the taxonomy includes six levels of understanding ranging 
from a simple knowledge of facts to comprehension, application 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 151 Thus a teacher or curriculum 
worker can check his objectives against this hierarchy of cognitive 
behaviors. If he finds that most of his objectives relate to a lower 
level of understanding, lie may wish to make some changes in the 
learning experience which he is providing. 

A similar classification of educational goals in the affective domain 
has been provided in more recent years. This tool has been helpful to 
workers who are concerned with the more elusive behaviors relating 
to at titudes or feelings.-" The latest of such tools is the classification 
of educational objectives in the psychomotor domain which is a 
tentative system containing five levels of skill development/ 1 

Individualized Learning Packages 

Instructional management strategy is one of various terms bor- 
rowed from industry which have begun to appear in curriculum 
literature. One outcome of the “strategy’" is to provide individualized 
learning packages. The terminology is new; the concept is old. More 
than t hi rt > years ago R. W. Selvidge published a book entitled 
Individual Instruction Sheets, and although it did not contain the 
sophisticated expressions which we hear today, the idea was the 
same — to individualize the student’s instruction in keeping with his 
needs and abilities. 
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The following assumptions which underlie the development and 
utilization of individualized learning packages are adapted from a 
paper by Kapfer: 2 - 

First, the pupil’s responsibility is to learn and the teacher’s respon- 
sibility is to make available to the pupil that which is to be learned. 
The teacher does not cover a course, but rather uncovers it. 

Second, the subject matter of a course must he appropriate to the 
learner with reference to ( 1) pace of instruction, (2) level of difficulty, 
(3) relevance of the material as perceived by the student, (4) pupil’s 
level of interest, and (5) individual learning style of the pupil. 

Third, the size of a group should he appropriate to the purposes of 
the group. (This is an incomplete description of a recent and new 
dimension— the interaction of large group instruction, small group 
instruction, laboratory instruction, and independent study. One of 
our colleagues says that this idea isn’t entirely new r either, as he 
experienced something similar in “country school.”) 

Fourth, before truly individualized instructioncanbecomea reality, 
learning packages are needed which will provide for self-paced rather 
than group-paced instruction. 

The learning package contains instructional objectives which tell 
the pupil what he will have to be able to do when he is evaluated, the 
important conditions under which he will have to perform, and the 
lower limit or quality of performance expected of him. Multidimen- 
sional learning materials of varying difficulty are cited and diversified 
learning activities are provided. 

Provision is made for pre-evaluation to assess the extent to which 
the pupil may already have achieved the objectives. Self-evaluation 
activities occur along the way and are used to indicate a readiness 
for the post-evaluation which is in terms of the original objectives 
set forth. 

An example of a learning package comes from the program at the 
Nova school in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 24 where the first year course 
in Mechanical Technology contains individual learning packages for 
twenty-nine units (Table 5^3). Figure 5*3 shows the steps the learner 
goes through in studying Unit 8, “Hardness.” 

Another example of an individualized instructional approach is 
contained in the recent publication, Pohscnsory Learning Through 
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TABLE 5-3. Mechanical Technology 



First Year 



1. Overview 

2. Materials 

3. Machines (simple) 

4. Kinematics (intro) 

5. Kinematic analysis 

6. Machine speeds, feed & depth of cut 
*7. Machines design & construction 

8. Hardness 

9. Preparation for microstudy 

10. Microanalysis & interpretation 

11. Stress and strain 

12. Tensicp, compression & shear 

13. Introduction to fastening 

14. Mechanical fastening 

15. Adhesive fastening 

16. Cohesive fastening 



21. Forming 
'22. Molding 
23. Forging 
’24. Pressing 

25. Bending 

26. Blowing 

27. Extruding 

28. Roll 

29. Drawing 



17. Parting (introduction) 

18. Mechanical parting 

19. Chemical parting 

20. Other parting techniques 



thermo 

electro-thermo 

electro 

abrasives 



Source; Alfred V. Rapp, 1 Hardness,” unpublished curriculum of Nova Higher 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

•These packages may be deleted from an individual student's sequence, de- 
pendent on his background, ability, and needs. 

Multi-media Instruction in Trade and Technical Education.** In this 
bookie* which describes a cooperative program at Mt. San Jacinto 
College, California, explanation is given of a “teaching system de- 
signed to stimulate polysensory learning through a variety of devices 
and materials that generally are referred to as multi-media instruc- 
tional materials.” Also described is the use of such materials in Trade 
and Technical Teacher Education and in Auto Mechanics and Auto 
Body and Fender Repair classes. Figure 5-4 shows the interrelation- 
ship between the multi-media elements. 

The Mullidiscipline Approach and Team Teaching 

Various multidisciplinary approaches to occupational training are 
emerging. One example is the English-agriculture-distributive-busi- 
ness-trade and industrial contributions required for the numerous 
new farm-related occupations. Another is the etafT for Project ABLF1 
which includes twenty-eight teachers from most of the disciplines 
oflered in the Quincy, Massachusetts, school. Two other projects 
wh’ch have received considerable attention are the Richmond Pre- 
tech Program and the Project FEAST in the San Francisco Bay area. 

The Richmond Plan grew out of a desire to provide meaningful 
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FIGURE 5-3. Unit 8 — Hardness Learning Activity Package. 



1 . Main Idea 

2. Secondary Ideas 

3. Objectives 

•4 . Student Choice 

5. Self Test 

6. Student-Teacher Conference 

7. Activities 

8. Objectives 

9. Student Choice 

10. Self Test 

11. Student- Tea che r Conference 

12. Ac tivitie s 

I 3. Depth Objectives 
I -4 . Student Choice 

15. Student- Tea cher Conference 

16. Activities 

I 7 ■ Eva luation 
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Source: Preparer* by A.V. Rapp, Instructor of Mechanical Technology, Nova 
Higher School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

school experiences for average-ability students who were low achiev- 
ers and were not succeeding in high school, the premise being that 
the artificial fragmentation of subject matter characteristic of the 
usual school program could be eliminated. The plan uses the stu- 
dents practical and occupational interests as a means of developing 
his general and academic skills. Lessons are not separated into such 
courses as physics, mathematics, English, and shop, but rather are 
combined to make the overall program reflect the real world which 
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FIGURE 5 4. Interrelationship Between Multimedia Elemenls. 




Source; David Allen, Bruce J. Hahn, Milo p, Johnson, and Richard S. Nelson, 
Poifsensory learning Through Mufti-media Instruction in Trade and Technicat 
Education (Los Angeles: Division of Vocational Educallon, University of Califor- 
nia, 1968). 




met ivates and holds the interest of occupationally oriented students. 

For a part of the day the students are engaged in a block program 
which teams a science teacher, a mathematics teacher, an English 
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teacher, and an industrial arts teacher. Under the team’s direction, 
the students apply the basic principles of the three academic disci- 
plines in the industrial arts laboratory. As in any new plan, one of 
the problems is to find strong leadership and committed teachers. 
As of 1969 the plan had spread to nineteen schools, and preliminary 
evaluative reports indicate that a significant number of the students 
involved have succeeded in their high school work and are ready for 
employment or for entrance into a collegiate institution. 2 ' 1 

A direct “spin-off" of the Richmond Plan is Project FEAST 
(Foods Education and Service Technology), also in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. The purpose of the program is to afford interested 
and qualified students an opportunity first to explore and then to 
prepare for a career in the commercial foods industries. 

The project was planned “so that instruction in areas other than 
food service and preparation reinforces the occupational training. 
The FEAST faculty includes the home economics teacher who gen- 
erally serves as team leader and food preparation and service instruc- 
tor, an English teacher, a business teacher, a counselor, and (he cafe- 
teria manager. These teachers function as an interdisciplinary team; 
they plan their instruction together. Materials in English and busi- 
ness are closely related to the content covered in the foods labora- 
tory.The cafeteria manager and a counselor are members of the team 
to assure meaningful on-campus work exjtfrience and to provide 
informed guidance.” 2 ” 

Early Career Exposure 

One of the significant deficiencies in the total approach to voca- 
tional education has been “a particular backwardness, with notable 
exceptions, in undertaking an orientation to (he world of work in the 
junior high school or earlier to better prepare students for future 
vocational education.” 27 The implications of this statement, from 
the 1968 report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
are undoubtedly reflected in one section of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 wherein provision is made for early exposure 
to the world of work by “establishing, operating, and evaluating 
exemplary and innovative vocational education programs or projects 
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designed to . . . familiarize elementary and secondary students with 
the broad range of occupations for which special skills are required 
and the requisites for careers in such occupations/’ 

We can expect that in the immediate years ahead this federal 
encouragement will provide a great impetus for early career exposure 
of a type that only recently was considered by many to be outside 
the realm of vocational education. The title of the report, Vocational 
Education “ The Bridge Beticeen Man and His Work , implies a series 
of learning experiences which are an integrated paTt of the total 
educational process rather than a ”tack'?d-on”appendage for person? 
who are nut in the mainstream of education. 

Several of the curriculum developments mentioned in this chapter 
extend down into the junior high school, and the Kansas City Plan, 
the Detroit Galaxy Plan, and Project ABLE are examples of recent 
efforts to make an earlier start in helping young people plan and 
prepare for a career. 

Anot her project, which has received support from v’ocat ional funds, 
is the Technology for Children Project in New Jersey where 22 ele- 
mentary school teachers and a group of children of various ages were 
brought together in an industrial arts laboratory. The aim was to 
maximize opportunities for boys and girls to interact with tools and 
materials. Four (hemes for the program grew out of the analysis of 
man’s interactions with his physical world: (1) design, (2) macro- 
scopic properties of materials, (3) the use of tools to extend the 
human powers, and (4) instrumentation. 

There was no fixed content: the design problems undertaken by 
each child or group determined the content. There were no stated 
objectives and no specific skills or understandings to be developed. 
Tiie child's own sensory experiences, and his association with others 
in design efforts, provided the content and motivation to learn. Stu- 
dents designed and constructed a playhouse, a prairie schooner, and 
a general store. They made paper and crystal radio sets, printed their 
own stories, took clocks and cameras apart, and demonstrated the 
use of a two-pulley system by lifting each other. Visits were made to 
industry, and workmen were brought into the laboratory to answer 
questions about their jobs. 2 " 

The federal encouragement of “innovative” programs of types 
described cannot help but bring to mind the recommendations of 
Dewey and Bonser in the early 1900s for the use of tocls and ma- 

*, 
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TABLE 5-4. Learning Experiences Refaling to Careers and Ihe World of Work 



“E ,K mphasis 


School Level 


Approach 


Exposure 


Kindergarten through 
grade 6 and/or up 
into middle school 


Integrated into the regular 
curriculum or offering of 
special units 


“Explore 


Junior high end lower 
levels of senior high 


Explore across families of 
occupations. Broad concepts 
and “thinking skills” In Industrial 
arts, home economics, and 
business type courses, etc. 






Orientation to occupational 
opportunities & needed 
qualifications. 


'‘Experience 


f ) Upper high school 


Cluster concept — study and 
become Involved In broad areas 
of an occupational field. 
Acquisition of skill types for 
possible |cb enlry. 




b) Posl high school 


Expanded study of Ihe broad 
occupational cluster with 
specialization In an area ollhe 
cluster to insure job entry, plus 
enhance advancemenl pole n lial. 




c) fn-service education 
& adult re-education 


On-the-job training and evening 
school. Specialized In-deplh 
instruction to provide advance- 
ment and diversification. 



terials in the learning activities of the elementary school.- 1 * In an 
effort to portray graphically this trend toward early career exposure 
and the total program of vocational education, one of the writers 
prepared an illustration for his classes, using three “EV' as a point 
of departure (see Table 5-4). 

Several experimental programs at the Junior-senior high school 
level, aimed at providing a link between general and vocational edu- 
cation, deserve passing mention. 

The American Industry Project at Stout State University is an 
attempt at a complete restructuring of learning experiences intended 
(1) to develop an understanding of those concepts which directly 
apply to industry, and (2) to develop the ability to solve problems 
related to industry. The project is predicated upon the application 
of conceptual analyses and methodologies, and the bade structure 
is. identified as consisting of thirteen major concepts; communica- 
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tion, transportation, finance, property, research, procurement, rela- 
tionships, marketing, management, production, materials, processes, 
and energy. The aim is to help the student develop his own concep- 
tual model of industry and make use of it as a tool of inquiry in 
solving problems relating to industry. The secondary school program 
has been field-tested over a five-year period in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Ohio. A complementary teacher education program has also 
been developed: 10 

A similar experiment is the Industrial Arts Curriculum Project at 
Ohio State University. This project defines industry as being con- 
cerned with changing the form of materials to provide for man’s 
material wants, and it concentrates on the identification of techno- 
logical concepts in the construction and manufacturing industries 
and the organization of the concepts into a structured body of 
knowledge. Two courses, construc:ion and manufacturing, have been 
designed and are in the process of being field tested. Both projects 
have developed packages of correlated teachers’ guides, student 
textbooks, and visual aids:* 1 

The Partnership Vocational Education Project at Central Michi- 
gan University is a comprehensive, occupationally-oriented program 
which draws together the university, industry, community colleges, 
and high schools in a cooperative eflort. C»rades seven through nine 
are spent in exploring, planning, and working with materials and 
processes. At the ninth or tenth grade a broad study of American 
industry is undertaken. Students are later grouped bv ability in one 
of three prevocationel tracks at the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Students can then go to community colleges, to the universit>% or 
into a five-year program for teacoers which includes internship ex- 
perience in both industry and teaching.’-* 

Work Experience as a Part of VocationaMechnical Education 

Work-experience programs of various types have been a part of 
occupational training for many years. The 1968 report of the National 
Advisory Council indicates that at least 2,500 schools had coopera- 

"Wi dry I,, 1'air and Kujrrnr H. K. Khiir. The t>f .\uu ri ivm Pu/uv- 
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nii*. Wiv; Stunt St.itr Pnivi T-aty. l%ih 1)t vrlojinn nt.il .mil 1’ilul un I'm- 

pis.il. Curitr.Kt No. OKo*?v>OM>. 
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five education programs in which the student obtains il a meaningful 
work-experience combined with formal education in order to develop 
simultaneously knowledge, skills, and appropriate attitudes.” Dis- 
tributive education had the largest number of programs and the 
largest number of students enrolled. The lowest enrollments were in 
home economics. 

Although numerous writers, including members of the Congress, 
have emphasized the importance of on-the-job work experience, the 
writers were unable to locate any innovations in this aTea. No com- 
parative growth data were located, but it seems safe to state that the 
practice of field experience as a part of the curriculum is growing, at 
both the high school and post-high school levels. The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 provide significant amounts of 
money for expansion of cooperative part-time programs. 

One interesting program in which cooperative education plays a 
significant part is the Western States Small Schools Project in which 
education for career selection and orientation to the world of work 
is being developed in fourteen small schools (200 students or less) 
where it has been impossible to provide conventional programs of 
vocational education.** Emphasis is being given to individualizing 
instruction: 

[Sjeveral WSSP schools demonstrated that individually tailored 
courses of study featuring heavy dependence on student initiative, 
independent study can be successful in small schools. The diverse 
vocational classes rely heavily on this concept. A couise of study 
including concept development, skill training, and practical work ex- 
perience is developed for each member of the class consistent with his 
career choice. Instructional materials that will support this course 
of study are gathered and made available to the student. In those 
fields where programmed texts and other self-tutoring devices are 
available these typos of materials are used extensively. 

The planned use of business enterprises for observation and real 
experience is incorporated in the student learning program. . . . The 
role of the teacher is primarily that of planning such courses, gathering 
the supporting materials, being availaMe as a consultant, or being 
able to make available other human resources. . . . 

As indicated, the effective use of community and area resources, 
both human and physical, for work experience, exploration, observa- 
tion and analysis is an integral part of this program. 

Programmed Instruction 

Closely related to individualized learning packages are the numer- 



** Rmv.in C Sttilr. Career Srflrcfion Education for Student* Attending Small Is w- 
hshd SY/M*>h (Salt Lair City. Utah: Wole in State* Small SvImniK Projtvb 1M7 b 
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ous developments in programmed instruction. Although the idea can 
be traced to the introduction of the Pressey device in the 1920s, (A 
Simple Apparatus Which Gives Tests and Scores — and Teaches), 
very little attention was given to the possibilities until the 1950s 
when the work of Skinner popularized the concept of “teaching 
machines.” 5 * Now it seems safe to say that during the 1960s every 
segment of vocational education has had someone experimenting 
with programmed instruction. 

Some examples are programmed instruction courses In successful 
retail salesmanship, money handling, and use of the cash register 
for distributive education students. In home economics one can find 
programs for teaching basic nutrition as well as a series of units on 
family relationships for deaf students. Milwaukee Technical College 
has been developing a series of experimental programmed materials 
in technical mathematics. Illustrative of the many programmed ma- 
terials used in industry are the digital computer series prepared by 
the Field Sendee Department of A.C. Electronics and the Kearney 
and Trecker Corporation manuals to help clients learn about the 
corporation's machines. 

To this point most programming attempts have been related to the 
linear approach or the branching program. Linear programs (Skin- 
ner) present information to the student in small sequential bits, 
called frames, so constructed that special prompts and cues almost 
always lead the student to make the correct response. In the branch- 
ing or intrinsic program, responses are selected from a multiple- 
choice structure and test response is used to direct the student to 
the next material to be read or step to be taken. 

Individual programming styles and forms are producing a variety 
of novel techniques. In the words of Lumsdaine, “the fact that these 
I programs | initially tended to cluster around two or three main 
types should not blind us to the possibilities of almost infinite vari- 
ation/’ 15 Whatever the approach, good programmed instruction will 
include the following features: 

fit Statements of objectives in terms of expected behavior or i>er- 

formance outcomes. 

(2) Logical organization of instructional material to achieve the 

skated objectives. 

i 3) Presentation of information to Ik* learned in short, easily com- 
prehended steps built one i)jK>n another. 

* it. K. SkiniH r. " IV.ul'imi M.nliiruV* St icticc. ] 2S (OcI' , Ih r 24. I i r>S ). jip. H>7- 
77 . 
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(4> Active participation of the learner through reading (he material 
with covert or overt responses to the questions. 

(5) Immediate feedback of correct answers. 

(6) Provision for students to proceed at individual rates of learning. 

The Systems Analysis Approach 

An interesting “spin-off” from industry and the military is the 
instructional system approach to training and evaluation. A training 
official from industry recently told one of the writers, “This is a 
‘hard-nosed’ approach because we have to guarantee that the gradu- 
ate will be able to perform on the job. If he cannot, we have to keep 
spending money until we find the system that will guarantee re- 
sults.” The following summary of one such approach has been 
adapted from an unpublished paper prepared by Derwin A. Fox of 
the A.C. Electronics Division, General Motors Corporation. 

The instructional system approach is a methodical and closed-loop 
technique for performing effective and valid student-centered train- 
ing. The knowledge and skills which the student must possess up^n 
completion of his training are the “keystone” in defining the training 
needs. The objective of an instructional system is to provide relevant 
and essential training and to exclude insignificant details or triviali- 
ties. To ensure the usefulness and application of the training, very 
specific goals (learning objectives) are established and used as the 
basis for instruction and evaluation. 

An instructional system can be defined as an integrated set of 
methods, media, facilities, and personnel efficiently performing the 
t raining funct ions required to accomplish one or more specific learn - 
ing objectives. The characteristics of an instructional system are as 
follows: 

a. Specific knowledge and skill requirements are defined and 
documented. 

b. Student characteristics and entry knowledges and skills are 
defined and documented. 

c. Specific learning objectives arc prepared and used for course 
control and evaluation. 

d. Media, methods, facilities, and instructor personnel are selected, 
based on the learning objectives and system constraints. 

e. An evaluation of the training is performed to determine the 
effectiveness of the instructional strategy and the relevancy of the 
instructional objectives. 

The five phases involved in developing an instructional system are 
performed in the following sequence: 

1. Detei mine training requirements. 

2. Design curriculum. 

3. Development of methods, inodii, facilities, and jx-rsonnel. 

4. Implementation of training. 
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5. System evaluation. 

“Why can’t systems thinking, as applied to the improvement o f 
military training programs, be used to upgrade secondary school 
vocational studies?” Three authors who have had first-hand experi- 
ence in developing technical training programs for the U.S. Army 
used this question in introducing their paper, “Systems Thinking for 
Vocational Education.” As a result of such an approach they were 
able to “cut on-the-job training requirements in half. Graduates 
needed less on-the-job supervision; in-school training time was cut 
five percent for large dollar savings. Half as many students failed. 
Inept students were spotted early and instructors were used to better 
advantage.” 145 A model of their fifteen-step curriculum system is 
shown in Figure £-5. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Computer-assisted instruction (CAI) has become a familiar term 
to describe the many attempts to individualize instruction with ths 
aid of a computer. Although the term has acquired glamorous conno- 
tations and one must be wary of the “gimmicks,” CAI’s potential is 
enormous if we have the creativity to use the tools properly. 

The technology is already available, and improvements are con- 
stantly being made. However, two difficulties exist; Currently it is 
expensive to prepare an individualized program, and, even more 
important, as yet we have little operational experience in how pro- 
gramming should best be done. Examples of experimental work in 
the vocational-technical area are the computer programs being de- 
veloped at the Pennsylvania State University for “Engineering Sci- 
ence,” “Technical Mathematics,” and “Communication Skills.”' 17 

Three systems can be identified for which various kinds of haid- 
ware have been or are being developed. The first, usually called a 
“Drill-and-Practice System,” is mainly a supplement to a teacher’s 
regular presentation. Currently, this application of technology is by 
far the most useful in an applied school setting. In simplest terms, 
the teaching machine relieves the teacher of ^ considerable burden 
and at the same time provides each student with an opportunity to 
do practice work at his own pace and at a determined level of com- 
plexity. In the mastery of arithmetic skills, for example, as the stu- 

William R. 1 race) , Edw.ml B. Flynn, and C. K JoJin lx-gen*, "Systems Thinking 
for Vocational Education/' Educate* 1 (November 1968), pp. 18-24. 

"Harold K. Mitzell and Ccorgi* U Brandon, Kxpcrmn nftifjnn utlfi Computer 
MskUdltnl ruction in Technical Eductrtfon — ScmMirriW Report (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University, Deccndxr 1960), U,S, Department of H« alth. Edu- 
cation, i nd Welfare. Olfice of EducaFon Prefect No. 5-85-074 
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FIGURE 5-5. Model of a 15-Slep Curriculum Sysle 





Source: WilMam R Tracy, Edward B. Flynn, and C. L. John Legere, “Systems 
Thinking for Vocational Education ” Educate, 1 (November 196S), pp. 18-24. 

dent practices over and over, he receives instant evaluation of his 
efforts. 

A second area of computer use is called the “Tutorial System.” 
In contrast to the drill-and-practice system, the tutorial system 
assumes the principal responsibility for developing ability in the use 
of r» given concept. With this system, the manner in which the evalu- 
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ation information is programmed is very important because the 
answers are not alsvays right or wrong; a selection is possible if the 
proper reason is given. In this way an attempt is made to approach 
the relationship of a tutor and a student. While more difficult to pro- 
gram than drill-and-practice exercises, tutorial programs have been 
developed in a number of subjects; skill subjects such as reading, 
mathematics, and elementary foreign languages are areas where a 
considerable amount of work has been don*. 

Still more complicated is the ‘'Dialogue System/’ where the intent 
is for the student to conduct a general dialogue with the computer. 
For the most part dialogue systems now exist only as elementary 
prototypes because of some difficult technical problems that remain 
to be solved, one cf which is that of recognizing the spoken word. 
When the theoretical possibilities are realized, a student will be able 
to talk to the computer in the same way he now uses a typewriter. 

One writer describes the state of the art in these words: “Within 
the next decade many children will use individualized drill-and-prac- 
t fee systems in elementary school; and by the time they reach high 
school, tutorial systems will be available on a broad basis. Their 
children may use dialogue systems throughout their school experi- 
ence.’^ 8 

Project ABLE 

One of the most interesting and comprehensive undertakings, and 
an appropriate summary of various curriculum innovations, is Proj- 
ect ABLE, a joint research effort of the public schools of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, and American Institutes for Research. This five- 
year project, which concludes in 1970, concerns the “Development 
and Evaluation of an Experimental Curriculum for the New Quincy 
(Mass.) Vocational-Technical School.” In the following overview, 
adapted slightly from one of the quarterly technical rapoits, readers 
will note the inclusion of various innovative practices, which have 
been mentioned in other sections of this chapter.' 111 ' 

The principal goal of the project is to demonstrate increased 
effectiveness of instruction whose content is explicitly dewed from 
analysis of desired behavior after graduation, and which, in addition, 
attempts to apply newly developed educational technology to the 
design, conduct, and evaluation of vocational education. Included 
in this new technology are methods of defining educational objec- 



Sl Patrick Supprs “Ouuputer TecImo\ugy and the Future of Education,” T/if Prfli'i 
Kaypan, 49 (January 196S), pp. 260-G3. 

u Aim than Institutes for H esc arch, Tropri ABLf: Sccotu* {)i/ariir!y fcchniro! 
fleporf (Pitldmrdi: Institute for Performance Technology. 19G5). p. iii. 
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tives, deriving topical content for courses, preparation of students 
in prerequisite knowledges and attitudes, individualizing instruc- 
tion, measuring student achievement, and establishing a system for 
evaluating program results in terms of outcomes following grad- 
uation. 

The procedure begins with the collection of vocational informa- 
tion for representative jobs in eleven different vocational areas. 
Analysis is then made of the performances required for job execu- 
tion. resulting in descriptions of essential classes of performance 
which need to be learned. On the basis of this information, a panel 
of educational and vocational scholars develop recommended objec- 
tives fora vocational curriculum which incorporates the goals of ( 1 ) 
vocational competence; (2) responsible citizenship; and (3) individ- 
ual self-fulfillment. A curriculum then is designed in topic form to 
provide for comprehensiveness, as well as flexibility of coverage, for 
each of the vocational areas. 

Guidance programs and prerequisite instruction to prepare junior 
high students also are designed. Instructional materials, methods, 
and aids are selected, and new materials are designed, when re- 
quired. An important step is the development of performance meas- 
ures tied to the objectives of instruction. Methods of instruction are 
devised to make possible individualized student progression and 
selection of alternative programs, and teacher-training materials are 
developed to accomplish in-service teacher education of Quincy 
school personnel. A plan is developed for conducting program evalu- 
ation not only in terms of end-of-year examinations, but also in 
terms of continuing follow-up of outcomes after graduation. 

It seems important to reiterate that this experimental project 
concerns the total curriculum, in which . , education is not con- 
ceived as being narrowly vocational, but rather as designed to 
produce effective and well-adjusted citizens for the modern world. 
Accordingly, the design of curricula and instructional procedures 
is intended to place suitable emphasis upon the need for generaliz- 
able knowledge having the aims of responsible citizenship, self-ful- 
fillment as an individual, as well as flexibility of vocational choice in 
the face of changing occupational patterns.” 10 

An interesting development in the area of “generalizable know- 
ledge” is a series of learning experiences under the title of “Basic 
Technology” which may reach down into the elementary schools, 
the intent of which is to “acquaint oU sludenis, prevocational or 

40 Ah hth.ui Institute s for Research ami Quincy Public Schools. <m<! 

lluiluntum vf tin fbju r/mriifo/ ('rirrjYr/bim jvr the Seu Qmnrr/ (Mrm.) Vmv.f? mob 
Teehnieal Sriioo/ (PilDhnri.li; Imttlrlc for lYifornunrr TcclinnViy. 1901). ,■» 10. 
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preacademic, with generalizable knowledge that falls into six major 
categories. 

3. Mechanical, including introductory knowledge of common typos 
of machines, tools, connectors, fluid systems, and measuring 
instruments. 

2. Electrical, introducing electricity and electronics as commonly 
applied at work and in the home. 

3. Spatial, showing how simple geometry is found in structures and 
drawings. 

4. Chemical-biological, explaining how elementary principles of 
chemistry, biology, and physics are found at work in the human body, 
medicine, foods, agriculture, and industry. 

5. Symbolic, showing uses of clerical skills— words and numbers — 
that are important at work and in the home. 

6. People, indicating important factors in getting and holding jobs 
- grooming, etiquotle, loyalty, intelligent use of time. 41 

Project ABLE is using the “cluster concept’' in providing learning 
experiences for specific vocational training. The eleven broad voca- 
tional families for which curricular materials are being prepared are: 
business education, computer data processing, electrical-electronics, 
food preparation, general piping, general woodworking, graphic and 
commercial arts, health occupations, home economics, metals and 
machines., and power mechanics. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress of Project ABLE dur- 
ing the next few years. If the goals of this new approach are realized, 
the outcomes will be significant for schools everywhere. As one of 
the project directors remarked, '‘We’re not talking only about 
vocational education here. We’re talking about a new approach to 
all education in Quincy, If it's going to work in secondary school, 
it has to affect junior high school. In order to make that work, it’s 
got to seep down to the elementary. If we really believe our thesis 
that every youngster should leave school with a salable skill, regard- 
less of when he leaves, training has to begin very early, perhaps in 
kindergarten." 15 

What Lies Ahead? 

As one contemplates the future of research and development 
efforts in curriculum and instruction, it is easy to predict that voca- 
tional-technical education “ain’t seen nothin’ yet." The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 provided an infusion of money and support 
which resulted in a new and expanded interest in vocational-tech- 
nical education on the part of many people, including some who had 

41 AYu in VpfirfrYwrf Ftlucitfutn. 
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previously thought that anything “vocational” could not be “educa- 
tion.” We have seer new understandings emerge along with an ex- 
panded vision of what needs to be done. There have been curriculum 
and instruction "spin-offs” from industry, the military, and inde* 
pendent research groups, and greatly expanded research and deveb 
opment activities within the universities. 

This is the context in which ^me can report that during the past 
few years a significant start has been made in innovative practices 
with respect to curriculum and instruction. Most of the topics dis- 
cussed in this chapter were selected to illustrate this trend. The 1968 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act practically guarantee 
that these trends will continue al an accelerated pace with the sup- 
port necessary to carry out many kinds of experimental activities. 
We can expect various groups to receive grants or contracts which 
vvill enable them, in the language of the bill, to: (1) promote devel- 
opment and dissemination of vocational education curriculum ma- 
terials, < 2 ) develop standards for curriculum development in all 
occupational fields, (3) coordinate efforts of the states in this area 
and prepare current lists of curriculum materials in all occupational 
fields, (4) survey curriculum materials produced by other agencies 
of the government, *5) evaluate vocational-technical education 
curriculum materials, and (6) train personnel in curriculum devel- 
opment. 

Some of the practices and programs mentioned in this chapter 
provide hints about the intriguing developments which lie ahead. 
Not the least of these possibilities are the attempts being made for 
an “early marriage” between general and vocational education. If 
this happens, the few schools which have started planning the “Fdu- 
cationai Systems for the 1970s” will lead the \vay toward the truly 
integrated curriculum which can provide whatever kinds of learning 
experiences the student requires to meet his particular needs. 
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Educational and training programs for skills and knowledge to 
improve persons' abilities in production and services are vast and 
varied. All of these programs — in public schools, in private schools, 
in business, industry, and government — require organization of re- 
sources so that effective results can be obtained with reasonable 
effort or input. This management feature of vocational education is 
the theme of this chapter. The discussion will be further limited to 
the organization for administration of vocational education in gov- 
ernment and the public schools. 

Three level? of government are involved in the administration of 
vocational-technical education 1 — the federal government, the state 
government, and the local school district. These levels of government 
are not independent in their organization and activities. In 'act one 
of the major objectives of the administrative organization at each 
level is to articulate effectively the mutual efforts and activities 
among all levels. 

Organization (or the Administration ol 
Vocational Education in the Federal Government 

There was no activity in vocational education in the federal gov- 
ernment until the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 2 This 

1 The term vocational-technical education will lx? lived synonymously with loca- 
tional ctluc.it ion. The hyphenated linn is used to emphasize the fait that viXMtion.il 
education includes fiohU requiring extensive loiowlt dy*c of science nnd mnihcuiatk'* 
and s t ry cutting sVills, 

1 Public I (M-TI7, 1917. 
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first federal legislation for vocational education mandated a specific 
organization for the administration of the provisions of this act. 
The Smith-Hughes Act provided: 

Thit a Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby created, 
to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, the U,S, Commissioner of Education, and 
three citizens of the United States to be appointed by the President, 
by nr d with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of said throe 
citizens shall be a representative of the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, one a representative of the agricultural interests, and one a 
representative of labor. 1 ’ 

The citizen members were to he appointed for three-vear periods 
with salaries of $5,000 per year. 

This federal hoard was an independent agency, and as an inde- 
pendent agency it technically reported directly to the President. 
The board elected its own chairman and selected e. director. Two 
hundred thousand dollars annually was provided for the use of the 
federal board and its staff. Figure 6-1 illustrates the organization for 
the administration of vocational education upon the passage of the 
Smith -Hughes Act. This organization remained in effect for sixteen 
years — until 1933. It is evident from this organization chart that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was a very prestigious body 
— three cabinet members and three others appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate; and the chief officer 
for vocational education held a hierarchal position at a third level 
to the President of the United Staves. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt issued an executive order which 
transferred the administrative functions of Ihe Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to tho Department of Interior with the pro- 
vision that the Board should serve in an advisory capacity without 
compensation. The Secretary of Interior then directed that the 
administration of vocational education be organized as a subdivision 
of t lie U. S. Office of Education, and that the Director of the Federal 
Boatd for Vocational Kducation be designated as Assistant Com- 
miSvs;oner for Vocational Education. 

This series of changes made the chief federal officer for vocational 
education a subordinate to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
which at this time was a very insignificant part of one of the least 
significant departments of the fedeval government. 

Some persons who were very knowledgeable about vocational edu 
cation felt that this was the beginning of the end of direct involve- 
ment of the federal government in vocational education. Some evi- 
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FIGURE 6-1. Organization Chart, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1917- 
33. 
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dence to support the fears that major changes were imminent was 
the creation of three new federal agencies for a type of vocational 
education — the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC/, the National 
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Youth Administration (NYA), and the Work Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA). These three creations of the depression years <1932- 
40) were essentially relief organizations whose objectives svere to 
give youth and adults worthwhile activities and economic aid. Each 
of these activities however did provide some types of training, edu- 
cation, or experiences which contributed t<» occupational skills. The 
WPA was an adult activity and was largely a group of make-woik 
projects, at times of questionable economic value to the community, 
the state, or the nation. The program of the NYA at the other ex- 
treme was for youth and was in general quite similar in nature to our 
present industrial arts tvgh school program. There is considerable 
evidence that at least the NYA and probably the CCC and WPA 
would, but for World War II, have continued .and evolved into a 
permanent type of nationwide vocational training-work experience 
program, operated by the federal government >r. competition with 
state and local school district programs. 

World War II called for large numbers of youth to enter the armed 
services. It also called for large numbers of persons to be involved in 
production. This demand for a tremendous increase in production 
related to national defense and worldwide military activities required 
extensive training programs. It became ohvious that the newly cre- 
ated relief activities could not do the job. National leaders who were 
involved in planning for this national emergen^ turned to the 
leadership of vocational education. 

There was created within the U.S. Office of Education a special 
division called Vocational Education for National Defense (VEND) 
— later called Vocational Education forY/ar Production (VEWP) — 
which was completely financed by the federal government but did 
the training in the public schorls. The result of this program probably 
was the most significant achievement of vocational education in its 
whole history. It provided a drama t ;c demonstration that a massiva 
program for vocational framing w'th significance for national defense 
could be organized and administered by the federal government in 
cooperalion with the public scncols and the state divisions of voca- 
tional education. 

Since World War II, vocational education at ihe federal level has 
been characterized by numerous significant legislative acts which 
have (1) provided large increases in funds, (2) broadened the cate- 
gories for which funds were appropriated, (3) and changed the phi- 
losophy from one of promoting vocational education ('seed money") 
to a national commitment of joint support of such programs for the 
national welfare. During this period there have been nany reorgani- 
zations within the U.S. Office of Ed cation for the administration 
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of vocational education at the national level. 

Figure 6-2 shows the organization for the admin st rat ion of voca- 
tional education in the federal government as of Fe ^ruary 1969. The 
most significant feature of the organizational rrla ionships in 1969 
compared to 1917 is the hierarchal placement o the Division of 
Vocational Education. With a U.S. Office of Educaiion administered 
by a commissions, a deputy commissioner, sev r en i ssociate commis- 
sioners, two deputy associate commissioners, nine t ssistant commis- 
sioners, ar.d twenty directors, the Vocational Ecucation Division 
approved by Congress and responsible for almost c ne billion dollars 
a year is at the fifth level in the hierarchy of th? Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. An intensive stud / should be made 
at some time of the status given to vocational education since it has 



FIGURE 6-2. Or&anizBilon for the Acfmimsliation of Vocatlo la! Educetior: at the 
Fede.al Level, 1069. 
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been a responsibility of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The role of the federal y >vernment in vocational education has 
been to promote, encourage, and finance these services throughout 
all the states. The provisions of the law, the ri les and regulations of 
the federal administration, and the basic philosophy have been to 
perform all these function? through the state division of vocational 
education, via its state board and state director. However, this fed* 
eral ; tate relationship is not the only method that could be used. 

During the depression years of the 1930s, the NYA and CCC pro- 
grams, described earlier, were education/relief programs operated by 
the federal government, but not administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education nor by the education department of the state government. 
Some of the leadership of these programs was quite determined that 
the programs be the foundation foi a permanent national system of 
vocation al education/relief agencies. It was with great difficulty 1 hat 
the Congress discontinued these programs during the World War II 
period, even though these activities had no students, had a very 
small staff, and the need no longer existed to meet depression-period 
objectives which created the agencies. The federal government was 
very close to establishing a continuing educational program parallel 
to and in competition with the public schools of the states. The case 
was made that the public schools were not satisfactorily meeting the 
needs of these youth and that the only adequate solution was a 
federa-ly operated system of schools. 

During the fifty-two years of federal involvement in vocational 
education, a number of persons have been disappointed in the voca- 
tional education programs and have considered that a bettev solution 
would be a national system of vocational schools operated by some 
agency other than the U.S. Office of Education and state depart- 
ments of education. Some persons considered the U.S. Department 
of Labor to be the proper federal agency to administer such pro- 
grams; in many European countries a counterpart to our Depart- 
ment of Labor does administer vocational education, 

M this time there is a national vocational education program 
operated parallel to the public schools and administered by an agency 
other than the Office of Education and the state departments of edu- 
cation. This is the Job Corps Training Centers operated by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, independent of any of the major federal 
departments and not through any state agency. The objective is to 
develop a vocational education program for older youth who are in 
general failures a id c *o pouts from public schools. Much larger per 
pupil expenditures are available, and the environment and services 
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are unique to the needs of these youth. Present federal legislation 
proposed that a plan he developed whereby these training centers be 
operated by the states and administered as a part cf the Office of 
Education’s Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 

The Division ot Vocational and Technical Education and its earlier 
predecessors have produced evidence that the objectives of the fed- 
eral legislation can be achieved by the present type of federal-state 
cooperation. It is hoped that the Division will he given adequate 
support and a status position from which effective leadership cari 
emanate. Consideration should be given to making the Division a 
separate unit in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with status coordinate with that of the Office of Education. 

Organization for the Administration of Vocational 
Education in State Government' 

Vocational education programs were few and far between before 
t lie initial federal legislation for vocational education provided the 
possibility of special funds. This first federal legislation established 
three basic man dates related to the organization for administration 
of vocational education within a state desiring these funds: 

(1 ) ... in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided 
for in . . . this Act, any state shall . . . designate or create a state 
board, consisting of not less than thre3 members, and having all neces- 
sary power to co-operate . . . with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in the administration of the provisions of this Act. 5 

( 2 ) ... in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations for anv 
purpose specified in this Act, the srate board shall prepare plans, 
showing the kinds of vocational education . . the finds of schools 
and equipment; courses of s'udy; methods of instruction; qualifications 
of teachers; . , . qualifications of supervisors or directors; plans for 
training teachers; . . . Such plans shall be submitted by the state 
board to the Federal Board tor Vocational Education and if the Fed- 
eral Board finds the same to be in conformity with the provisions and 
purposes of this Act, the same shall be approved. 6 

(3) [The] State director [is] the person directly responsible for the 
administration of the total State program of vocational education 
under the plan and the coordination of the work of the State 
supervisors. 7 

4 The «)nln>t cjf this section draw s heavily or* a recent study by llio same writer: 
J. Chester Swanson, .Vfitior u idr Surrey of Status muf Organisation of Vortifioiwl- 
Tcchnicat Education Agencies at the State betel (Berkeley: University of California, 
School of Education, 1967 ). This study was pedonned urn ?i a grant from the U S. 
Office of Education fr »m funds made possible by P. !>, fifi 2?0, Part A, Sec. •* (c). 

1 Public I, aw 6-1-347, Sec. 5. 

* Public V\w 61-347, Sec. 8. 

7 Administration of Voetdionol Education, Rides nruf Regulations (Washington: 
U.S. IX part merit of HEW, Off cc of Education, 195S), Part 1021 (g). 
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The State Plan 

Beginning with the Smith-Hughes Act, all federal vocational edu- 
cation legislation has required a state to develop a Stole Plan which 
describes the nature of the program to be developed with the federal 
funds. The State Plan is reviewed by the U.S. Office of Education and 
if it conforms to the provisions of the legislative act, it is approved 
and becomes a contractual agreement between the state and the 
federal government. This process assures that the provisions of the 
act are followed hut allows a state to establish its own standards 
and procedures. 

The State Board for Vocational Education 

The State Board for Vocational Education is mandated by fed- 
eral legislation if a state uses federal funds; but the size (a minimum 
of three members is required) , the composition, the method of selec- 
tion, the procedure, etc., a;e not a requirement of the federal law 
and thus each state has a v r ide latitude in which to conform to unique 
state needs or desires. As would be expected, under these conditions 
stale boards for vocational education vary widely. 

As of 1969, forty-five states designate their state boards of educa- 
tion to be also their state boards for vocational education. One state 
designates the Board of Regents of its state university as its state 
board for vocational education. 

State board members are elected, either by popular vote or by the 
legislature, in twelve states. The board members in the four states 
vrith separate boards are not elected. The method of selection varies 
considerably in the thirty-eight states where the board members are 
not elected : in thirteen states all members of the ooard are ex officio; 
in another thirteen the appoint men ts are made by the governor; 
in twenty-four states selection is made at the discretion of the gover- 
nor twelve of these states requiring confirmation by one or both 
houses of the legislature. 

The State Director of Vocational Education 

The executive officer of the state board for vocational education is 
appointed to this office in thirty-five states; appointment is by 
state board in thirty-one states, by the governor in two states, and 
by the chief state school officer in two states. 

The state director serves as the executive officer of the state board 
in seven states. In all other states the chief state school officer (super- 
intendent of public instruction, commissioner of education, etc.) 
serves as executive officer of the state board for general education 
and also of the state board for vocational education where the 
general beard acts as vocational board. 
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The state director of vocational education may have one of several 
additional titles, such as assistant state superintendent, associate 
state superintendent, assistant state commissioner of education. 
These other titles usually indicate his hierarchal position in the 
state education staff. The highest hierarchal position is when the 
state director reports directly to the state board for vocational edu- 
cation. This situation exists in either one or the other of the organiza- 
tional patterns set forth in Figure 6-3. 

FIGURE 6-3. 
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The state director has this hierarchal position in seven states, 
reporting to a separate board in four states and to a board serving 
in two capacities in three states. The state director is at the highest 
authority level in this position and should be able to have the greatest 
influence on policy making Lr vocational education. The state board 
should be able to obtain information more directly and therefore 
probably more completely than in other organizational arrange- 
ments. Difficulties under this condition are the coordination and ar- 
ticulation with the other educational programs in the public schools. 

A lower hierarchal position exists for the state director when he 
reports to the state board through the chief state school officer. This 
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FIGURE 6-4. 





organizational pattern can be illustrated in Figure 6-4. 

In this situation, which exists in twenty-rine states, the state 
dii 2 ctor is subordinate to the chief state school officer. There is some 
hierarchal difference within this type of organize! on since in some 
states the director may also have the title of assistant superintendent 
or associate superintendent. This addition gives the director addi- 
tional status in relation to other second- and third-level administra- 
tive staff members. The state director has such an additional title in 
fourteen of the twenty-nine states with this organisation pattern. 

In fourteen states the director is at a still lower hierarchal level. 
This organizational pattern is illustrated in Figure 6-5. 

The state director in this organizational pattern reports to the 
state board for vocational education through two stuff members with 
superior hierarchal positions. It would be expected that the director 
w ould not be able to influence policy-making under theso conditions 
as effectively as when reporting directly tu the superintendent or to 
the state board. 

A study was made recently to determine whethei there were any 
significant differences in the nature of the vocational program in a 
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FIGURE 6-5. 
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state which might be related to the hierarchal position of the state 
director/ 

Selected results of this study are given in Table 6-1. A conclusion 
from this study stated: 

Differences were found among the states grouped according to the 
hierarchal position of the state director of vocational education in the 
state administration of public education. However, before generalizing 
upon any of the findings of this study, one must consider other factors. 
It must be recognized that the state directors represent a great diver- 
sity in training, experience, personality traits, and leadership quali- 
ties. It mu: 4 be recognized that they work in environments where state 
educational leadership and local school state department of educa- 
tion relationships are quite different. 9 

* Swanson, A Malioim'lffrSurtrrynf SfflfinflndOrgnnfr«fi<>n <>/ Wirnlirmuf-rrc/mi- 

r a! Education Agencies at the Stale rP- 14*22. 

* Ibid., p, 60. 
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TABLE 6*1. Hierarchal Position of State Director of Vocational Education 
Related to Selected Program Operation Factors 



Hierarchal 
Position 
of Stare 
Director 


Program 

Operation 

Level 


Enrollment* — Median Percent 
Percent Tot a 1 Total Growth 
Vocational Vocational 
Education, Ed., 1962-63 
1966-67 to 1966-67 


Teacher* 
Vo. Ed. / 
State 
Staff 
Vo. Ed. 


Program 
Operation 
Expend. / 
Vo. Ed. 
Student 


Reports 


Secondary 


40 


52 






directly (o 


Post-Sec. 


10 


110 


49 


$224/year 


state board 


Adult 


50 


34 






Reports (o 


Secondary 


47 


86 






stale 


Post-Sec. 


8 


355 


38 


$209/year 


superintendent 


Adult 


43 


42 






Reports (o 


Secondary 


55 


259 






subordinate of 


Post-Sec. 


7 


263 


70 


$206/year 


state supt. 


Adult 


36 


42 







Source: J. C. Swanson, A Nationwide Survey of Status and Orgcnteet/on of Voca- 
tionahTechnlcal education Agencies at the State Level (Berkeley: University ol 
California, School of Education, 1P67), Tables ?, 4. 



The Organization for the Administration of Vocational Education 
within the State Division of Vocational Education 

Regardless of the hierarchal position of the state director, he must 
have a staff to assist him and an organizational pattern establ ; shing 
relationships and assigning arer 3 of ivsponsibility. The requirements 
for use of funds have until recent years been quite restrictive and 
categorized. The result was that the reporting system and stafT 
assignments logically followed such a pattern. Thus one would find 
in every slate division assistants to the director in vocational agri- 
culture, trade and industrial education, home economics, and finan- 
cial services. When distributive education became a financial cate- 
gory, a d-rector of “D, E.” was added to the stall. Similarly, technical 
education, nursing education, and MDTA (Manpower Development 
and Training Act) staff assistants were added to recognize the need 
for specialized professional leadership and expertise. 

In 1962 a rather typical staff organization chart for a statedivision 
of vocational education could be illustrated as in Figure 6-3, The 
size of the staff would vary considerably, depending upon the popu- 
lation of the state and extent of the program. The difference in size 
of the staff would be reflected primarily in the number of professional 
personnel assigned to the various state supervisors. 

More recent federal legislation for vocational education (P. 1*. 
88-210 and P. L. 90-576) removed the traditional occupational cate- 
gories, making it practical and in many respects desirable to estab- 
lish a different organizational pattern for the administration of voca- 
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FIGURE 6~6. Typical Organizational Chart of a Slate Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 1918 to 1962. 
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tional education. Ihis trend toward a different administrative 
organization is now in process and no standardized structure has 
been generally accepted. Figure 6-7 gives one of the more recent 
organizational patterns showing a polarization around levels of in- 
struction and general functions rather than occupational categories. 

The federal government requires that a state designate a single 
board and one person, the state director, to be re c pons\ole for the 
funds allocated to the state under the mandates of federal legislation. 
Some of the states in recent years have established multiple educa- 
tion boards at the state level which have responsibilities for certain 
parts of the vocational education program. This situation usually 
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FIGURE 6*7. Organization*! Chart Illustrating Recent Trends in State Pattern for 
Administration of Vocat’onal Education. 




occurs when a slate has a targe junior college program and estab- 
lishes a separate state board for this program. A problem then arises: 
Which board should be the state board for vocational education? 

In California and Washington, for instance, (he state board of 
education has been also the state board for vocational education. 
These states then have two systems of educational institutions, each 
with a state-level administrative board. Washington established an- 
other state board which became the state board for vocational edu- 
cation and is a coordinating board between the state board of 
education, with its responsibility for the secondary school program, 
and the state junior college board w r ith its program. California is 
considering a similar new state board which would have representa- 
tion from the state board of education, the state junior college board, 
a id laymen representing business, industry ; and labor. 
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The state of Hawaii has a unique organization. The state board ol 
education, which wa^ also the state board for vocational education 
operated a state system of vocational schools which had developer 
into post-secondary vocational schoob. The Board decided that since 
the post -secondary programs were more rightly a part of the systen 
of higher education, these schools should be transferred to the juris 
diction of t he Board of Regents of the University of Hawaii. Th : 
University then established the position of vice-president for junic' 
colleges and placed these institutions under his jurisdiction. They 
then became the nucleus of junior colleges. The state board of edu- 
cation and vocational education during the same period discouraged 
vocational programs at the high school level. The result was that tha 
state board for vocational education was receiving the federal funds 
for vocational education and allocating mist of them to the Univer- 
sity Board of Regents. The state legislature has recently designated 
the Board of Regents of the University as the state board for voca- 
tional education. 

These examples of quite diverse administrative organizations 
illustrates the flexibility of federal legislation by the use of a state 
plan as the contractual arrangement between the federal and state 
governments. 

The Function of State Division of Vocational Education 
Regardless of the staff organization for the administration of voc i- 
tionai education, the role and function ol the state division remains 
relatively the same. These activities might be listed as follow’s: 

1. Establish goals and objectives. 

2. Pei form, encourage, and disseminate research and evaluation 
studies. 

3. Plan and develop pilot projects, new curricula, innovative ac- 
tivities, and immediate and long-term programs. 

4. Provide services such as fiscal auditing, program standar ts, 
liaison with other state and federal agencies, credentialing voca- 
tional teachers, and consultant services. 

The activities are required by state and federal laws or by good 
administrative or leadership practices. The quality or priority of 
these activities varies from state to state depending upon the type 
and number of personnel within the state division and the extet lal 
political environment of the state government. { 

The Organization for the Administration of Vocational Educe 1 on 
In Local School Districts. 

Our nation iseommiiteJ to the administration of its public sch< ols 
by local districts with their own elected school boards. To the heal 

r 
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school board is delegated the authority to levy taxes, employ teach- 
ers, and operate the schools within the la .vs of ti.e state. This is the 
general organizational pattern in every state except Hawaii and 
Alaska. These two states have state systems with no local school 
boards. 

The typical organization for administration of a local school dis- 
trict is illustrated in Figure 6-8, where the local director of vocational 
education is shown reporting to an assistant superintendent for 
secondary education. In some school districts there is an assistant 
superintendent for instruction, with a director of secondary educa- 
tion reporting to him. In this pattern the local director of vocational 
education would usi ally report to the director of secondary educa- 

FIGURE 6-B. Organizational Chart Illustrating Organization for Ihe Administration 
of Vocational Education at the Local School District Level. 
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tion. However, in some organizations the local diiector of vocational 
education would report to the assistant superint endent for instruc- 
tion. There are some school districts where the lo :al school adminis- 
tration considers the responsibility of the local vocational director 
important enough to have him report directly to he superintendent 
of schools. 

Vocational education has a number of features which are quite 
different from the usual academic programs, and these features may 
make it important that the superintendent and the local school board 
know and understand details which may not be e s important for the 
academic program. Vocational instruction must be carefully and 
continuously related in content and enrollment I o the labor market. 
The business, industrial, and labor organization!, often become very 
concerned about the nature of vocational instrucrion. Some laws and 
financing practices are unique to vocational programs. There may be 
severe conflict between academic personnel and \ ocational education 
personnel. 

These conditions provide reasons which make it desirable for the 
superintendent to obtain information directly f om his “expert” on 
vocational education. This direct contact is eesier w T hen the local 
director reports directly to the superintendent. The local director 
might have the title of director for vocational ec ucation or assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational educaticn. Under these con- 
ditions, Figure 6-8 would show the director in a % osition equal to that 
of the director of personnel services, if his title were director; ^>r a 
position equal to that of the assistant superir tendent, if his title 
were ass'^tont superintendent, 

1 bus, in local school district organization as i n state organization 
the chief vocational education person may havrs any of a number of 
different hierarchal positions. This hierarchal position may well 
indicate the respect the administration has for vocational education 
and may be a measure of the authority vested ri the local vocational 
education director. 

The Functions oj the Local Director of Vocational Education 

The teacher-learning process takes place at tl e local school district 
level. Thus the local director of vocational eduction is the adminis- 
trator closest to the scere of action This gi\es him some unique 
opportunities and responsibilities for developing programs, evalu- 
ating the teacher-learning process, and providing the assistance to 
improve these services to students and the ccmmunity. 

The task of the local director is a combination of administrator 
and supervisor. His administrative duties are often joint ones with 
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the principal of the school in which vocational teachers work. If there 
is a separate vocational school, he will have the responsibility for the 
total program of the school with a principal in charge. 

Under all conditions he will have major responsibilities for: 

1. The recruitment and selection of teachers. This is k unique 
teacher-recruitment task because many vocational teachers cannot 
be recruited through the usual teacher placement services. The skills 
required can be quite different from thosa required of the academic 
teacher. The school principal is of course also involved in these 
selections. 

2. The evaluation and supervision of instruction. Here again, the 
unique skills of the vocational teacher require a specialist in order to 
perform or plan for evaluation of content, processes, and results of 
the instruction. 

3. The management of supplies, equipment, and facilities. Much 
of the material of vocational instruction requires constant attention 
during the program. 

4. Liaison with business , industry, labor, and state leaders with 
interests in vocational instruction. These contacts are often quite 
different from the normal educational relationships. 

5. Planning for changes and innovations in these programs. The 
labor market which vocational education serves is quite capricious, 
and effective vocational education services demand constant alert- 
ness to recognize any reed for change and to plan for innovation. 

The quality of leadership is very important in the admin’ . Ton 
and supervision of vocational education at all levels — federal, ..late, 
and local — just as it is in all human activities. The experience, 
training, personal aualities, and “drive” of the administrators are 
most important. But the pattern of relationships also contributes 
invaluably to the effectiveness of the programs. The authority and 
responsibility of each person in these programs must be clearly 
described and the relationships undeistood.This is the purpose of the 
organization for the administration of vocational-technical education. 
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Chapter 7 

CHANGING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 
INDUSTRY 

Samuel M. Burt 



Overview — A New Beginning 

The decade of the 1960s will intrigue historians as the period 
during which our nation embarked on many new oaths. To the social 
scientist the most interesting of these new directions may well be 
those which are evolving from what has come to be called the “social 
conscience" of business organizations and businessmen. This social 
conscience has led to their participation in programs to resolve such 
ills of society as poverty, unemployment, racial discrimination, poor 
and irrelevant public education, waste of human and natural re- 
sources, and other problems so unfortunately familiar to our times. 

While industry's social consci pr ^eisnot anew phenomenon on the 
American scene, 1 the 1960s may have been the first time that many 
industry people have become intimately and constiuctively involved 
in the problems of disadvantaged minorities — particularly in recruit- 
ing, employing, and training chronically unemployed youth and 
adults. The lessons industry has learned from its participation in the 
War on Poverty and other manpower development programs has 
convinced great numbers of employers that the best way for this 
country to disengage itself from a permanent program of remedial 
education and vocational training in their shops and offices is to 
become directly involved in improving public education. 

The “double taxation" to employers — paying for public school 
education and training, and then paying again for remedial on-tht- 

1 ‘'Industry” is u ed in this chapter to inelmle repKK ntatm* fro: « business. lalmr, 
aKricnUi.TC, -Tjd the professions as well as from manufacturing it 
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job programs — does not make sense to anyone, least of all to cost- 
conscious, profit-motivated employers. Added to this concern, of 
course, are the pressures of a long period of shortages of skilled man- 
power during the 1960s and the ever-increasing pace of techno- 
logical change demanding higher levels of education and training for 
more and more entry-level jobs. These two factors alone have stimu- 
lated many industry people to seek assistance from educators in 
establishing new or in improving existing vocational and technical 
education programs in the public schools. 

Industry people have also become involved in vocational education 
through their activity with the Job Corps (either as contractors 
operating Centers or as members of Job Corps advisory committees) , 
as manufacturers and developers of new “hardware'’ and “software” 
for use in skill training programs, as members of advisory committees 
for Skill Development Centers and for Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) programs, as members of Plans for Progress, 
the Urban Coalition, and the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(JOBS program), and as members of newly formed local and re- 
gional general industry-education councils sponsored by industry. 
As a result of these activities, all initiated during the 1960s, and 
others to be discussed in this chapter, many new thousands of indus- 
try people have become knowledgeable concerning vocational educa- 
tion programs and problems. The addition of this new group to the 
more than 100,000 industry representatives estimated as already 
participating prior to 1960 in public school vocational and technical 
education programs as members of industry-education advisory 
committees (plus other thousands of employers cooperating with 
vocational educators on an informal basis) 2 puts educators in a 
better position than ever before to utilise the nation's industrial 
structure in making their school programs vital and viable forces 
both to our economy and to millions of young people seeking appro- 
priate education and training for productive and meaningful lives 
in the mainstream of America. This promise will become a reality, 
however, only to the extent that educators properly understand, 
interpret, and direct the desires and energies of these interested in- 
dustry representatives. 

For over fifty years, almost from the beginnings of a national sys- 
tem ol vocations! education in the U.S., industry and vocational 
educators have recognized the mutual benefits inherent in coopera- 
tive efforts related to the conduct of vocational education programs. 

‘Samuel M. Burl, Industry ami Yocatiomd-Tcchnlcal KdiaatUm 'New \ork: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1907). See Chapter 10. "Ixval Occup dlonal Co- 
operating Comm it tec s. 1 " 
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Federal laws dealing with vocational education have enccuraged the 
involvement of industry representatives in order to provide advice 
and direction to the educators. The 1968 Amendments to the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (Public Law 90-576) contains unique 
and unprecedented provisions for industry participation. At both 
the national and state levels, educators must establish formal ad- 
visory committees composed of representatives of business, labor, 
industry, agriculture, the professions, and the general public to 
advise and assist in the conduct and evaluation of vocational educa- 
tion programs. Funds are provided foe staff and technical assistance 
to the advisory councils so that they may operate as organizational 
entities distinct from the state boards of education. This new federal 
Jaw, together with existing state laws (and/or rules and regulations 
of state departments of education) requiring local schools and school 
systems offering vocational education to ^ the advice and co- 
operation of industry representatives in their communities, estab- 
lishes for the first time a system of advisory councils and committees 
for vocational education at the local, state, and national levels. This 
system is unparalleled in any other fidd of education or in any other 
phase of manpower development and training. As contradictory as it 
may seem, we have "mandated the cooperation of volunteers" in the 
service of vocational and technical education. The impact of this 
mandate, and the growing recogniticn by industry of the social and 
"dollars-and-cents” benefits to be derived from a national commit- 
ment to a vocational education system, augurs well for a new era in 
both formal and informal industry-school cooperation. It is an era 
which will see expanded, intensified and new strategies emerge for 
assuring relevant vocational education programs through effective 
utilization of industry by educators- -not so much by moral exhorta- 
tion and social pressure as by the enticing carrot of profit and eco- 
nomic gain for entire communities a? well as for individual industries 
and business organizations. 

The Rola of Industry 

Industry Initiative in Developing School Relationships 

Industry’s continuing high level of investment in new capital 
equipment to meet the challenges of new technologies presages an 
increasingly high level of demand tor technically trained people to 
help design, control, and operate that equipment. Company execu- 
tives recognize that on-the-;o6 tra ning is not sufficient to meet all 
the educational and training needs of either the company or its em- 
ployees. As they cast about for ways to upgrade the skills and knowl- 
edge of employees at all levels, inora often than not they will turn to 
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Mie schools for assistance. 

While there is nothing new in industry-education relationships, 
it is important to note the increasing extent to which industry is 
prepared to initiate them. In a study of over 1,000 companies, the 
National Industrial Conference Board found that business interest 
in public affairs has increased significantly in recent years, and that 
a majority of the companies which indicated their concern with 
socioeconomic problems were initiating; action to help solve many of 
the problems. Matters “most closely related to business interests” 
received the highest percentage oi replies indicating action initia- 
tion;* fourteen societal problem areas in which companies are taking 
the initiative in helping find solutions included five dealing with 
education and training. (See Table 7-1.) 

The extremely high percentage of companies concerned with im- 
provement of career and work opportunities for minority groups is, 
of course, a reflection of the efforts of government agencies to harness 
the social conscience of industry in the nation’s manpower develop- 
ment programs. As the result of such involvement, industry has come 
to recognize that many of the problems connected with the employ- 
ment of disadvantaged minority group individuals stem from their 
previous lack of educational opportunities. What must be done to 
overcome this deficiency and deprive! has been a traumatic and 
sobering experience for industry people. 

Industry Involvement in Manpower Development , Training , 
and Employment Programs of the Wcr on Poverty 

Leading governmental “fighters” of the War on Poverty, including 
legislators, have insistently pointed out the need for and desirability 
of involving industry in making possible the employment of the 
disadvantaged poor and chronically unemployed. This insistence 
resulted in the Office of Economic Opportunity contracting with a 
number of industrial organizations to operate Job Corps centers, 
and the U.S. Department of Labor and Office of Education contract- 
ing witii employers, trade associations, and unions to conduct re- 
medial education and training programs under provisions of the 
Manpower Development end Training Act. Some MDTA programs 
were developed in cooperation with lc>cal school systems, some with 
business organizations specialising ir remedial education and skill 
training. Industry advisory committees were established for almost 
all OEO and MDTA projects; if is estimated there are some 1,400 

* 7Vv of Butforju in Public Affair*, Studies in Public Affairs No. 2 (New York: 

'ihe National Industrial Conference Board, 196$), pp. 26-27. 
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MDTA advisory committees involving over 10,000 representatives 
of industry and other segments of our economy. What makes for 
successful industry-education cooperation can be gleaned from the 
following brief descriptions of industry involvement in several War 
on Poverty programs. 

The Job Corps Center , Cary, Texas. The Texas Educational 
Foundation operates, on a nonprofit basis, the Gary (Texas) Job 
Corps Center under contract with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The Foundation established a subsidiary organization, Op- 
portunities, Inc., consisting of fourteen of the largest companies in 
Texas and one hundred smaller firms. Opportunities, Inc., at first 
had a formal subcontract with the Foundation and subsequently 
became an adviser to the Center. During the organizational period, 
a number of companies lent business managers and were reimbursed 
only fjr their salary costs. 

The Job Corps headquarters staff rates the Gary Center as 
uniquely successful primarily, they believe, as a result of the rela- 
tionships developed between the businessmen of Opportunities, Inc,, 
and the Center staff, The following statement is excerpted from the 
report of Steven Kurzman to the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

What seems most important about the relationship is that the 
businessmen appear to take their advisory role seriously, particularly 
in two crucial areas of Center operation: job training and placement. 
Opportunities, Inc. established a board of visitors consisting of the 
top vocational training men in each of the member companies. The 
board visits the Center at least every 3 months and an effort is made 
to insure that the companies represented on it have had experience 
themselves with the particular skill training the Center is already en- 
gaging in. What is most important, the suggestions of the board about 
ways to iiiipi . the training are apparently adopted by <he Center 
staff. And the u>ard is invited in by the staff to help deal with specific 
problems. This kind of broad business impact on the content of Center 
training activity is obviously very valuable and difficult to match with 
a single industrial contractor or even with one or two business sub- 
contractors. It may be significant for the success of this effort that the 
companies involved in Opportunities, Inc. are generally not competi- 
tive with one another in the business areas. . . . 

The second impressive feature of the Gary experience, its high 
placement record, is also attributable heavily to its business corn 
ponent and not necessarily to the fact of its non-profit structure. Each 
of th:- companies in Opportunities, Ire, is committed to hiring en- 
rolkes who complete segments of training. It is becoming apparent, 
as placement data are beginning to be collected, tnat the longer a 
corpsman’s stay at a center, the better his chances of ol aining and 
retaining employment and the higher his hourly wages, as veil as too 
lower the cost of training him. By having the companies which are 
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likely :o hiie also involved in the operations of the center, it is easier 
to brirg home to the enrollees the importance of staying in the center. 
This appears to be the case with Gary, whose placement rate is 84%, 
which is one of the highest for the urban centers. 4 

Advkory Committees to Opportunities Industrialization Centers. 
The OIC movement, which started in Philadelphia in 1964 and has 
now spiead to seventy-eight cities throughout the U.S., is basically 
a “self-help” training program organized and conducted by Negro 
leaders in their communities. While several of the first OIC training 
programs were funded by foundations, at the present time most of 
the money is provided through joint funding of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of Labor, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Local businessmen also provide 
money, equipment, and expendable supplies. 

The basic OIC “feeder program” offers literacy training, counsel- 
ing, motivation, and health and welfare agency service referral. The 
second phase consists of vocational training in an OlC-organized 
school. Usually these schools are licensed as private trade schools 
and offer a variety of training courses. For each course there is a 
functioning industry advisory committee which, even prior to the 
opening of the school, had determined the need for the training pro- 
gram for the particular industry, assured that industry’s support in 
hiring OIC graduates, and pledged financial support and donations 
of equipment, supplies, and instructional materials, including devel- 
opment of the curriculum. Dr. Arnold Nemore, writing about the 
Philadelphia OIC, discussed these committees: 

Industrial advisory beards, set up for each vocational area, provide 
continuous feedback to the program, review curriculum, advise 
teachers and indicate what equipment and levels of training are neces- 
sary. Representatives cf management, technicians and job developers 
sene on these boards, which range in size from 5 to 10 persons. The 
irdustrtal advisory boards have been useful tools for maintaining in- 
dustrial interest and for monitoring industry needs. In spite of this, 
the import of fast-changing technology on training and equipment has 
been a continuing problem. For example, last year OIC bought 10 
machines for a power sewing class which this year are obsolete. The 
machine tool operation faces the same problem. Fortunately, industry 
Ins responded by donating a great deal of equipment. . . . 

The industrial advisory boards have been very useful in drawing 
xdential employers to the OIC progiam end, when necessary, in 
ximing up with openings for which clients have been trained . . . 



* Steven Kfimmin, Private Enterprise Parlkipatitin in the Anti-Poverty Program.” 

IP port of the Senate Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty of the 
Cnnrnittco on t.slx»r and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Volume 1 (Washington: 
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Training is probably strongest in those courses geared to specific 
companies and industries with a continuing and growing need for 
trained manpower. . . . These industries are also the most likely to 
provide strong industrial advisory boards, to donate modern equip- 
ment, and to help provide experienced teachers. . . . h 

Personal observation and involvement with the Philadelphia and 
Washington (D.C.) OIC’s have convinced the author or’ this chapter 
that much of their success is due to the support and involvement 
of industry and business. 

Advisory Committees to Community Action Agencies and Con- 
centrated Employment Programs . The programs discussed in this 
section are intertwined in terms of their funding and local operation 
hy the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Labor Department, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. According to 
Steven Kurzman’s report: 

A common surface participation [italics supplied] of business in 
community action programs is through businessmen serving on OAA 
boards or councils. OEO has not furnished the number o f such busi- 
ness members on the boards of the more than 1,100 existing CAA’s, 
but some business representation appears u> be present in a majority 
of cases. How meaningful that participation is, and what impact it 
has upon the shaping of the substantive programs of the CAA’s toward 
further business 'nvolvement, is unknowable at this point. . . . [Tjhe 
Labor Department's new Concentrated Employment Program is test- 
ing this factor by seeking to use the CAA’s in 19 cities as the focus of 
industrial placement and training, and the utility of some of the CAA’s 
for this purpose his been questioned. . . . 

If there is an industry committee advisory lo the CAA, it is mobi- 
lized to assist. If a CommiUe? does not exist, one is formed. . . . 

The short experience so far indicates that the CAA’s in most cities 
are so non-profit oriented, with such relatively stronger ri presentation 
of ministers, social workers and other non-business typ «, that they 
h&Vfc little rappoit with the business community. Such CAA’s have 
had to be prodded even to invite key industrial leaders to sene on 
their policymaking councils. And they have had to be convinced that 
the businessmen deserve a responsible role in the i olicymaking 
process, much as local officials have had to be prodded to give the 
poor a similar role in the process. Neither can be given only the role 
p; a functionary. In some cities the CAA is unable 1 > reach this 
accommodation or the business community itself is toe diffuse and 
unorganized to be reached through a few key industiial ’eaders. In 
such cases th<? Bureau of Woiks Program (Labor Department) repre- 
sentative uses whatever route seems most likely to succied. . . . Un- 

1 Arnold Ncmore. “T ar.! fcr.ilulUy f .f Manpower Programs*’ Report of the. Scrub. 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manjxyvvcr, and Poverty of the Cornu iltce on Lnh>i 
and Public Wrlfirr. V.S. Senate, Volume 2 t Washington: Angurt PXV? ) t pp. 109- 
229. 
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/orl jnately, there is no uniformity of technique, such as touching base 
systematically with all the major trade groups in a city. . . . 

For example, in a city where businessmen art not a particularly 
cohesi\e establishment, according to one of its businessmen who was 
interviewed, an attempt to establish a training program under CEP 
was badly misdirected in the eyes of th* businessmen who were con- 
tacted. Two training centers already exintod in the community funded 
by the Labor Department. Some of the businessmen had created a 
tripartite bu$i:iess-]abor-civil rights comm idee which was seeking 
additional funds for the two centers. V.Ten the CEP was proposed by 
the Labor Department, the two existing centers were ignored and a 
third center was to be funded to train 2,500 workers in 4 weeks for 
$4.5 million. The local committee felt strongly that this; was unrealistic 
because there would bo no jobs for the 2,500 once they were trained. 
And with considerable and unusually r gorous participation for that 
city by the businessmen committee members, the CEP ha^ since re- 
portedly been modified to shift the funds into the existing centers 
and into longer-term programs. . . . 6 

From the above information, it is reasonable to accept Kumnan’s 
conclusion that CAA’s themselves arc not generally well attuned to 
t he local business community and may thus not be pai tic ularly efleo 
tive where they are being relied upon a - a route to the piivate sector 
in the Labor Department’s Concentrated Employment Program. 

Local Advisory Committees under *he Manpou? r Development 
and Training Act. Under the MDTA of 1962, a National Manpower 
Advisory Committee was established and instructed to encourage 
and assist in the reorganization of community, state, and regional 
committees designed to further the purposes of the Act. The 1963 
amendments to the Act gave the Secretary of Labor responsibility 
for these committees. 

Various Manpower Administration orders and U S. Employment 
Service program letters, plus a section in the 1965 MDTA Handbook 
issued by the Employment Service, specify in some detail how state 
and local advisory committees should function. 

Local manpower advisory committees (MAC) consist of five to 
ten members who are chosen for their presumed and demonst rated 
vital interest in the economic welfare of a community and its citizens, 
and who are familiar with its area of employment opportunities and 
manpower problems. Local committees are expected to hav the 
active participation cf representatives of labor, management, minori- 
ty groups, and the public. The prmary role of th'j local MAC is to 
examine and review proposals for MDTA training, help in assessing 
present and future economic needs and manpower problems in the 
areas, and obtain cooperation from employers to hire trainees. The 

* KriiYm.ni. 'Tri\atr P.uticip.U on. . , 
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MAC is also expected to publicize local t ra ning programs and plans. 
It is not supposed to recommend consideration of specific training 
programs, nor act in any way but as advisory to the local Employ* 
ment Service staff concerning MDTA programs and projects. There 
are approximately 1,400 local MAO’s in existence. 

During the course of a study of advisoi ' committees established 
by local vocational and technical educators, the author of this chap* 
ter had occasion to investigate and discuss the operations ... several 
local MAC’s. In many respects, the funct ons of these committees 
were stated in the same general terms as tte function?, of vocational 
school advisory committees. However, ther .* was rarely any relation- 
ship — formal or informal — between the local school ami tne local 
MDTA. Oil occasion, some member? of the school committees were 
serving on MDTA committees, and to this extent there was some 
exchange of information. ALo, vocational educators were occasion* 
ally invited to altend meetings of MDTA advisory committees. In 
the opinion of most vocational educators interviev/ed, MD'l A ad- 
visory committees are not effective. Reasons given were <T) almost 
complete dependence of the committees on local Employment Serv- 
ice staff for infoimation; (2) lack of knowledge concerning the 
variety of educational and training programs conducted by various 
other community organizations such as the schools, the OJC’ 3 , in- 
dustry, and the unions; (3) infrequent meetings; f4) inadequate 
representation of community interests; (5) domination by union 
lepresentatives; (6) inappropriate membership and lack of clear-cut 
understanding by members as to their functions and scope of respon- 
sibility. Informal conversations with knowledgeable Employment 
Service staff bear out these criticisms, and ‘hey are further reinforced 
by a recent, as yet unpublished, study of MDTA advisory commit- 
tees by the Manpower Administration o' the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Industry Involvement in Other IVor on Poverty Programs, Indus- 
try has also been involved in such other government cooperation 
activities of die War on Poverty as °lans for Progress, the Urban 
Coalition, and the National Alliance of Businessmen. 

The quiet aod effective work of these organizations of concerned 
leaders from business, government, educ uion, and labor to mobilize 
the private sector of the economy on the many fronts of the War on 
Poverty, is exemplified by the activities of the New York Urban Co- 
alition. In addition to providing capital »nd management know-how 
for a number of new Negro-owned businesses in New' York City, the 
N.Y.U.C. persuaded fifteen companies to invest $50,000 a year each 
to support fifteen "street academies.” These academies are he out- 
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growth of store-front schools established earlier by the New York 
Urban League to deal with the growing number of high s ■ ol drop- 
outs. Twenty-three Coalition-sponsored academies are now in oper- 
ation, supported by <uch companies a^ McGraw-Hill, American /ir- 
lines, Pan-Am, IBM, Time, Inc.* Ce'anese Corp., Sinclair Oil Co., 
Union Carbide, First National City Bank, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Bunington Mills, ard American Express. Each academy handles 
some thirty students— all high school dropouts — with a staff of five 
instructors. Hopefully, the successful techniques of these academies 
in working with school dropouts will be adopted by the public schcul 
system. 

While the history of these programs remains to be written, there 
is no question but that ihe thousands of businessmen who partici- 
pated in them recognize the need for their involvement in public 
school programs. The* knowledge they have gained about the basic 
and vocational education needs of youth and adults and the prob- 
lems of schools is probably one of the reasons industry has indicated 
a willingness to initiate cooperative relationships with the public 
schools (see Table 7-1 above). 

Industry Involvement for Profit 

Because of increased knowledge and understanding of educa- 
tional and training needs and problems, industry is becoming more 
critical of school failures, particularly failure on the part of school 
administrators to accept the advice and assistance offered by indus- 
try in an effort to make education programs relevant to the needs of 
the target populations and to the needs of industry for skilled man- 
power. Such failures by many local school systems have already 
resulted in industry’s turning to other types of institutions such as 
labor-management operated schools for apprentices, Opportunity 
Industrialization Centers conducted by minority groups in urban 
cen‘ is, basic education and training programs conducted by the 
Board for Fundamental Education, and private nonprofit and for- 
profit schools. The growing number of for-profit private schools cur- 
rently leing established by companies such as Radio Corporation of 
America. Philco-Ford, Graflex, Beil and Howell, Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation, North American Rockwell Corporation, and 
Ryder is a direct challenge to public vocational educators, particu- 
larly since the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and its 1968 
Amendments contain provisions for public school systems to make 
greater utilization of private schools than Ihcy have in the past. It is 
of interest to note that a number of companies have entered the 
private school field as the result of their experiences in conducting 
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training programs as part of the War c*: Poverty, and that they 
expect to conduct their new school:: at a profit. Whether or not they 
can is a matter to be discovered in the coining years. We can certainly 
expect, however, that if they can properly educate and train people 
for successful employment, legislators and the public will want to 
compare then results and costs with those of public school vocational 
education and training. As industry become s more and more involved 
in school programs, the educators not orly will have to provide cost 
figures which can be substantiated, but will also have to demonstrate 
the inherent value? ard benefits of public vocational and technical 
education programs if the results and costs of such programs do not 
compare favorably with those of the private schools, particularly 
those oeing established by the prestigious national companies men- 
tioned above. 

A go?d example of industry’s williugne* s to invest time and money 
in developing the school market for their products and services and 
to be held accountable for results was reported in the August 12, 
1969, is^ue of The Wall Street Journal: 

Private industry is beginning to bid for a significant. new place in 
public education- -far beyond anything so humdrum as supplying text- 
books, films or records. 

Some large education technology firms, including IBM, McGraw- 
Hill and RCA, are hotly seeking a small Federal contract soon to be 
awarded in Texarkana, Ark, It calls for a S3 millk i remedial educa- 
tion project to prevent weak students from dropping out of school. 
The winnina bidder will use modem equipment and instruction meth- 
ods to bring lagging pupils up to snufT in reading, math and other 
basic skills. 

No one will make a killing out of the Texarkana project. But suc- 
cess there could give the winner a convincing competitive advantage 
in merchandising its teaching wares e lsewhere and could provide the 
new technology with its first major entry into the public school market. 
So far, many school administrators have shied away from education 
technology because of cost, suspicion of pTAate industry, and concern 
that the new methods don’t really work. 

The Texarkana project to discourage d opping out, one of 10 such 
projects to be financed by the Federal Government, is based on a con- 
cept unusual in education: Guaranteed performance. The competing 
bidders must promise to bring backward Texarkana students up to 
normal grades for their age levels at a given cost and in a given time 
- or else pay a money penalty. 

In commenting on this innovative arrangement between industry 
and education, Leon Lessmger, e former Associ \Ui Commissioner 
for Elementary and Secondary Education of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, stated’ “Accountability for results is the bade principle; it’s 
a profoundly new principle for education.” 
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Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science Research Associates (a 
subsidiary of I BM ) , in specking about his company's reasons for and 
experiences in operating the Rodman Job Co.ps Center m ar New 
Bedford, Mass., stated: 

If we, involved in the Job Corps, can indeed construct a method of 
successful education for teenagers with whom established methods 
have failed, we will have helped make a fundamental contribution with 
implication far beyond the Job Corps. . . . We will have learned 
something important about what makes youngsters want to learn. 
That will t ' a contribution in which I, for ore, will be proud to have 
taken part, not only as one trained as a social scientist, and one who 
has lived his professional life on the rim of public education, but as a 
businessman. 7 

Spencer added that many new companies are looking at education 
as a business market for printed instruction U mateiials, high-speed 
computers for an electronic-curriculum mix, talking-typewriters, 
talking- pages, etc. 

A growing number of companies ^re also producing "hardware” 
and "software” for use in vocational education programs. For exam- 
ple, Hamilton Associates (Baltimore, Md.), a machine tool and die 
manufacturing company, designed a lathe and horizontal milling 
machine to facilitate trairing of disadvantaged youth as machine 
operators in its plant; the machine in modified form is now being 
marketed for use in school industrial arts and vocational education 
programs. The unique feature of this equipment is that it is designed 
specifically to meet educational objectives, whereas most other shop 
equipment in the schools is stan J ird industrial equipment around 
which an educational program must be built. Other equipment man- 
ufacturers, particularly in the electronics field, are also studying 
educational objectives and designing special equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes. The same is true for such companies as Xerw,A, Bur- 
roughs, Packard-Bell, Litton Industries, General Learning Corpora- 
tion, Responsive Environments Corporation, du Pont, and 3M who 
are developing instructional materials for entire courses of study. 
The du Pont Company, for example, has invested more than $3 
million in the past ten years in developing about 200 training courses 
which are widely used in vocational schools, in business, and in 
industry. Other companies are promoting and providing instruc- 
tional materials built around new concepts of vocational education, 
as Eastman Kodak is doing for Visual Communications Education. 
While net new, this type of industry interest in vocational education, 
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based on company research that a market exists for products they 
can develop, sets the stage for even greater industry-education co- 
operation based on mutual interests. 

The New York City school system, for example, has invited twelve 
corporations, pioneers in developing instructional materials, to meet 
with the superintendent to consider the concentrated use of the 
firms’ materials and services to schools. 4 Or.e possibility is that an 
entire district would try out a corporation’s curriculum materials, 
teaching techniques and machines, and testing instruments. Particu- 
lar attention will be gwen to the possibilities of using machines and 
technology with disadvantaged youth.” 8 

The rapid increase in the number of companies providing new 
types of hardware and software for the school market has led to a 
movement for closer liaison between professionals in education and 
leaders in the education industries, initiated by the Associated Or- 
ganizations for Teacher Education. Following are several problems 
which emerged from a meeting of the Association and company 
representatives in Chicago on January 22, 1969: 

1. There is a need for standardization and compatibility of educa- 
tional hardware and software. 

2. The need for industry to show a profit is an ir cunt motive, 
but not their sole motive. 

3. There is a great need for cooperative efforts bet Tin industry 
and education for fie'd testing and evaluating products o ? educational 
technology. 

4. A distinction trust be made between dissemination and market- 
ing, e.g , a refrigerator works wherever you plug it in, but this isn't 
true of education products which require careful specification for 
given teaching processes. 

5. There is a need for a clearing house between education and in- 
duct ry. 



At a subsequent meeting on February 26, 1969, recommendations 
were developed for cooperative action which augur well for profitable 
relations between the supplic rs and their educational markets. Basic 
to this entire program is the concept that for industry to operate 
profitably in the field of edxication, it will need to provide a consider- 
able degree of voluntary cooperation and service to educators in 
order to create the proper market for its products. 

o 
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Some New Industry-Education Cooperative Programs 9 

As industry has found itself participating in the programs de- 
scribed above, as well as providing more and more remedial education 
and skill training programs for newly hired employees who in former 
years were considered unemployable, there has bee 1 a growing con- 
viction that “despite the considerable supper* of edi cation by indus- 
try and the American public at large, there is a growing awareness 
thaf our schools have served well a comparatively rmall segment of 
our population, have provided only a medioc/e educe tion to the great 
majority of our youth, and have not served at all a nzeable group of 
people who find themselves competitively disadvantaged in attempt- 
ing to enter the mainstream of our economy,” 10 This concern as to 
the failure of our educational system for a large segment of our popu- 
lation has led industry to examine more closely than ever before the 
problems of the schools. Buttressed with the exper ence of dealing 
with the disadvantaged in their communities and in heir plants and 
offices, plus the knowledge gained from service on advisory commit- 
tees in other War on Poverty programs, mat. * comp? nies and indus- 
try representatives have decide i they must become involved in pub- 
lic school programs to a greater extent and in ways never before 
considered. This decision has led a number of companies to take the 
initiative with school people, as indicated in the follcwing situations 
which, through publicity by various media, are setting a pattern for 
other companies: 

a. The Aetna Life and Casualty Company of Hartford has “adopt- 
ed" an overcrowded high school with 60 percent Negro enrollment. 
Company staff assist tile school newspaper staff, counsel a class in 
photography, provide field trips to newspapers and printing plants 
for l.ie printing class, and provide office machine training at the 
company office on Saturdays. 

b. The Chase Manhattan Bank of New r York City has developed 
a Business Experience Training program (BET) to provide mean- 
ingful work experience for high school students who are on the verge 
of dropping out of school. The New' York City Bond of Education 
arranged for schools with a high dropout rate to cooperate with the 

* Samuel M. Hurt ami llrrUrl K. St rim r, Tnurartl Grcutcr ftvlusfry otu» Govern- 
ment Iniolvctnctit in Manpower Development ( Kaiain,i/m». Midi.: Tin* \V. K Up* 
tnlm Institute for Employment Be search, HK>S), v- H. 

'•For additional case study reports of innovaliu* Industry education ittojKTaCin 
programs >re /h/cukcv and (7/x/n Criar, Studies in Public A FT irs No. 3 (New York: 
National Industrial Oriifcn-ncp Board, Inc . and Puffing the Ihiui Care Cu- 

ettipintjeti to Work ( Washington: National (ali/ens* OmimiUrr fra Otinmunih 
BrlaliniiS US. I)t parti n *nl of Jusltc. IMS) 
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bank in recruiting and selecting the students. The selected students 
work in a variety of jobs at the bank from 2 to 5 p.m. every weekday 
at a rate of $1.50 per hour. The participants must continue their 
schooling during- the morning hours and maintain a good academic 
recoid. The program runs for five months and includes, in addition 
to wor\ experience, group sessions dealing with banking as a career, 
human relations, stocks and bonds, responsibilities of employees, etc. 
While no commitments are made as to employment after school 
graduation, many of these tiainces have become full-time? employees 
of the bank. 

c. The Chrysler Corporation has “adopted” Northwestern High 
in Detroit, an inner city school. (The previous year, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company “adopted” Northern High School in Detroit. A 
number of companies in the Bell System throughout the U.S have 
“adopted” local schools.) The Chrysler program calls for practical 
advice on adapting high school courses such as physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and drafting to the needs of industry, and for provid- 
ing personal counseling of students by the company's executives. 
Chrysler is also providing the school with equipment from its labora- 
tories and shops. The details of the Chrysler program, as outlined in 
a report from the National Association of Manufacturers, includes: 

1. Make available for consultation and advice, appropriate special- 
ists to work with Northwestern faculty members to review and advise 
on curriculum content a? requested. This could involve such areas as 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, auto mechanics, metal shop, draft- 
ing, typing, etc 

2. Make the fullest possible Use of Northwestern co-op students in 
typing, filing, auto mechanics, etc., to provide modest work experience 
wherever Chrysler vacancies can be converted into co-op placement 
opportunities. 

3. Maintain a Chrysler Corporation “interviewing-employment" 
service at Northwestern to interview and place all recent gradua'es 
who are unemployed or refer them to other employers provide “in 
house” experience for students to learn to cope with application forms, 
interview procedures; make available a continuing source of informa- 
tion on job availability and job requirements for counselors, teachers, 
and students as needed. 

4. Kecruit volunteer services of about 200 professional personnel 
who would donate one f our |>cr week to counsel potential dropouts 
concerning the world of work. 

5. Provide Chrysler personnel to serve as guest lecturers on a wide 
range of subjects. 

6. A number of work-training type experiences are to oe made avail- 
able; e g , conduct two s x week sessions on auto mechanics for youths 
between their junior ard senior years; conduct two s milar session 
for interested youths to coach them in subjects which would assist 
them to pass an apprenticeship qualifying test upon giadu.it ion. This 
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approach aims at increasing the number of youth who could qualify 
for an apprentice (raining program in conjunction with a junior college 
in the area. The Chrysler Corporation’s Tuition Refund Plan would 
finance any additional college course work leading to a degree in a 
related field. 

7. Donate to Northwestern specialized type of equipment which 
wmild support teaching programs. 

8. Work cooperatively with Northwestern faculty and administra- 
tion in the testing and application of teaching techniques utilized 
within Chrysler Corporation as they may have application in the 
Northwestern program. 11 

According to the National Association of Manufacturers, ihe Chrys- 
ler plan gives substance tc industry's commitment to the community 
and to the education of young people in particular. The company's 
services supplement the school’s elfoits to help students perceive the 
relationship between what happens in school and what awaits them 
in our complex technological society 

d. An entirely new approach, in terms of money involved and 
scope of program activities, was hunched by the General Electric 
Company which has donated a 225,000 square foot plant valued at 
over $5 million to the Cleveland Board of Education for a joint 
school-industry joh training program. At least six Cleveland indus- 
tries will be asked to sublease space in the building, install produc- 
tion facilities, and employ students. The building is located in a high 
unemployment area in the city’s mostly Negro east side. Its aim is 
to bring together basic education, indust ry -sponsored job training, 
and on-site employment facilities. The aims of the program are to: 

1. Teach and or reinforce the basics of rending, writing, and simple 
arithmetic needed for initial employment. Success of the program 
depends on the application of bas e education to the work experience 
gained at the Center. 

2. Develop necessary work skills and other attributes of employ- 
ment readiness such as diligence, promptness, and good work habits 
and attitudes. 

3. Establish a flexible curriculum that will allow trainees to enter 
p d leave the program at their indiiidual pace and demonstrated job 
readiness. 

4. Provide immediate paid tmployment tor participants upon 
enrollment, 

5. Create a source of manpow -r for local industries. 

G Help end the necessity of welfare support of unemployed j>ersons 
bv making them employable. 

7. Offer an intensive program for school dropouts and ixdential 
dropouts that unemployment of our school youth can be reduced by 

11 Nation.il A ‘■<-txi.it inn <,f M nin f.ictu ers Urban Affairs Disbinn, * 1‘cliu.Vinn — 
JXtruil. Mkliieaii." Action Report No. UAD-29 (New York: NAM. PMi.Sh 
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developing their skills thereby enabling them to obtain and keep 
gainful employment. 

8. Establish this typo of program on a solid base of local community 
support and as an integral part of the Cleveland School System and 
qualify it for vocational education funding. 

An important feature of the work is immediate paid employment 
upon enrollment, industries participating will pay trainees fur work 
performed while they learn job skills. The terms used are connected 
directly with Ihe world of work so that the entire atmosphere is job 
related. 

The program exposes participants part of the day to an environ- 
ment devoted to learning what it takes to get and hold a job, covering 
basic reading, math and work habits and personal hygiene and habits 
The rest of the day participants will be assigned to work in industry 
sponsored aregs for on the job training. 1 - 

e. An example of what happens when a company and a school 
develop cooperative working relationships, and i.ow such cooperation 
eventually redounds to the welfare of the entire community is de- 
scribed by the Director of Manpower Development for the Space 
Division of North American Rockwell Corporation, Downey, Calif.: 
“Working closely with the local educational community, we have 
established (during the last four years) 33 courses in computer 
technology, elect ronics engineering, mathematics, and other subjects 
at six junior colleges. In one year, 500 Division employees amassed 
10,000 student hours at junior colleges, all on non-company time 
and all in job-related courses.” 11 The collaborative procedure usuallv 
takes place when the company training staff recognizes the need for 
an educational piogram which may be of interest to the school offi- 
cials as a possible course offering. The company could probably 
develop such a piogram on its own premises, utilizing its own spe- 
cialist staff, hut the course would simply be provided on a one-time 
basis for a restricted group of employees, leaving unresolved the 
problem of a continuing educational program for other aspiring new 
employees. Working together on an informal and personal basis, the 
company and school staff identify the educational requirements, 
establish a program that satisfies school requirements and the long- 
range opportunities of the company, formulate cn-the-job perform- 
ance objectives, and select course content. Before the course is initi- 
ated at the school, it is offered to employees as an in-plant program. 
Alter adjustments, based on experience, are agreed to jointly by 
school faculty and company staff, th^ school offers the course, usually 

11 \ .ilion.il Avsmi.iljiin of Maimfjituri rv. I'rKin Alums, "Kdm^linir-- 

f:l<\< Tnxl. Ohio.** Action >{, j>»rl Xr>. UAD-7 ,X«uYrirk; NAM. I‘K>7). 
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ir the evening, either as a certificate or associate-degree accredited 
program. If necessary, the company provides pre-enrolled students 
U r the course to be taught ut the school, with school credit granted 
for previous attendance; upon request, it also makes available quali- 
fi?d instructors to teach the course. Moreover, the regular school 
faculty are given the opportunity to become familiar with the latest 
technical advances by attending in-plant courses; they also are in- 
vited to teach courses to employees or to work for a short time. After 
the course has been offered hr: a period in the school, a joint evalu- 
ation is made and any necessary changes are instituted. As the course 
continues and the community becomes aware of its existence, with 
resultant requests for a full-time day school program, the school 
makes the necessary arrangements, including state certification, col- 
lege credit, and cooperation with industry placement officers in order 
to move students into available jobs. 

The innovative aspects of such programs are the pre testing of 
courses und instructional materials in the company before they be- 
tomo school programs, pre-enrollment of company employees in the 
fthool, in-plant seminars and work experience for school faculty to 
strengthen their technological background, and company involve- 
ment with the student to correlate his academic advancement with 
;ob progress. Such arrangements recognize the desirability of col- 
laborating in the common mission of ir lustry and schools for estab- 
ishing a continuing program of vocational and technical education 
mo training in order to improve the quality of the educational 
system, to qualify students for employment in available jobs, and to 
provide industry the kind of manpower it seeks in its plants and 
offices. 

That such cooperative relationships between industry and schools 
are expanding is indicated in a recent report of the U.S. Department 
of Labor: 

Respondents from a number of plants month tied programs cc.i- 
ducted through the school system which were designed to meet the 
special skill requirements technological change, . . . The programs 
were permanent, instituted to create a regular supply of graduates 
possessing the required skills. They took a variety of forms. Two of 
them, designed to supply craflsrren skilled in electronic maintenance, 
were revisions of the high school vocational program which had previ- 
ously been conducted in the plant. In several cases, programs were 
developed in local eonununifv colleges to train technicians in lb* 
plant’s somewhat specialized technology 

One pattern was common to these situations: the initial general i >n 
of ixTSonncl required by the new technology was trained in the plait, 
and in-plant training program* continued to meet personnel require- 
ments for several subsequent generations. After the skill requirements 
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and methods of teaching them had been worked out in the early opera- 
tion of the technology, the programs were moved out of the plant aid 
into the schools, 1 * 

The report goes on the point out that there were instances when the 
school programs appealed to be extensions of the company's internal 
training activities, and that these schools were linked directly to the 
company's capability to adjust its staff to changing skill requirements. 
Herein is a danger which educators and school administrators must 
keep in mind when working with industry. If the school provides 
programs too closely linked to one or several companies in a com- 
munity, the education and training provided may be too narrow to 
justify public school support, other than perhaps for a i initial period 
of time. The needs of students for broad training programs in an 
industry or occupation must be uppermost, even in ' one-industry” 
communities, A( hieving a proper balance between a particular com- 
pany's or industry’s manpower needs and the objectives of public 
vocational and technical education must be a constant concern of 
vocational educators and school administrators. 

f. An industry-wide program of cooperation with schools which 
provides this kind of balance is being conducted by the Colorado 
Council of the Western Electronics Manufacturers Association. 1 ’* 
In 1967, a meeting of representatives of the Coune 1, each public 
school offering electronic technician education and training, and the 
staff of the State Board for Community Colleges ant. Occupational 
Education resulted in a plan of action by the Council c nd the schools 
to strengthen the educational program for electronic technicisns 
throughout the state. This plan included the followin g activities: 

1. After considerable study, (he Council endorsed the curriculum 
contained in the publication of the U.& Office of Education, Electronic 
Technology- A Suggested Tu'o-Ycar Post High SchcKtl Curricu f um. 

2. The CouiciU wilh the assistance of a stall mem ber of the Slate 
Board for Corimunity Colleges and Occupational Education, devised 
an evaluative instrument, based on the adopted :urriculum, and 
arranged for t.n evaluation of all electronic technician education pro- 
grams in the state. At least thiee Council member* served c-n each 
evaluation team. 

3. The Council helped establish local occupation^ advisory com- 
mittees for each school offering electronic technician education. At 
least l wo Council niomb?rs serve on each committee. 

11 \\ vrliforce .A //iW/ni uN hi Priinfe fndiohi/ — Their Implh'tfth fvr Mmipourr 
rvtk it. Maiijviwir Aiitmratini- Ik-MNmh Monograph Vi 7 (Wadiitiglnr Man- 
jxivvrr Admniivlr.il’ivi. l T .S. IX p.irlmi nt t>f I.a!x)r, iXlnlx r 1%8), pj>. 103-11. 
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4. The Council has prepared a career booklet for free distribution, 
and has organize u a speakers bureau available for school -sponsored 
career information piogranis. 

5. Periodic workshops for school electronics instructors and super 
vicors are held in Council-member plants to help update knowledge 
and skills of the instructors. 

6. Summer employment has been made available in Council 
member plants for all school electronic instructors desiring such em- 
ployment 

7. Equipment and supplies are made available by Counci}*rr'emb 3 r 
companies on a free or ioar basis through the advisory committees of 
the local schools. 

As the result of this pervasive industry-education cooperative 
program, Colorado schools have added courses in technical report 
writing, technical mathematics, and electronic drawing. Other im- 
provements have resulted in strengthening the electronic technician 
training programs of the schools. The industry is committed to 
assisting the schools in developing the best possible programs in 
electronics and also to the employment of the graduates of the pro- 
grams. So successful has been this joint effort that the other state 
councils of the Western Electronics Manufacturers Association are 
becoming involved in similar programs in their areas. 

g. Other local, regional, and national trade and professional asso- 
ciations and, to a lesser degree, labor organizations, are becoming or 
have been engaged in industry-education cooperative programs 
along the same lines as the Colorado Council of WEMA. Some of the 
leading programs are those conducted by the National Restaurant 
Association (Chicago), the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and PipefUtir g Industry, the Educa- 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts Industry (Pittsburgh), and the 
National Tool, Die and Precision Machining Association ( Washing- 
ton, D.C j , lfi The prime motivating factor is concern ahout the num- 
bers and quality of new employees entering the industry and the 
need for upgrading the skills of apprentices and journeymen; a 
common operational denominator is the employment of full-time 
educational directors who report to a special educational committee 
of members of the organization. 

An example of national industry and professional association in- 
volvement in vocal .onal education is the Association for Advance- 
ment of Medical Instrumentation, formed in 19G6 to organize 
interest of the manufacturers in supporting development of curricula 
for biomedical equipment technicians working primarily in hospitals. 
The AAMI received its initial impetus from work being done bv the 

'* Hup h>t*u \Ut! niu\ < imiftij t.ffut atu*n. 
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Technical Education Research Center (Cambridge, Mass.) with a 
grant from USOE to develop a technical education program in the 
field of biomedical equipment and instrumentation technology. The 
AAMI has succeeded in having its industry members produce and 
provide training literature and donate some $100,000 in equipment 
to several junior colleges involved in the TERC project. The manu- 
facturers recognize that until and unless the hospitals have a con- 
tinuing supply of trained technicians, their equipment sales will he 
at a minimum. 

All equipment donated by the manufacturers is turned over to 
AAMI for loan or contribution to selected schools, thus freeing indi- 
vidual companies from deciding whether or not to support some local 
educational institution which may not have a program Worthy of 
industry support. AAMI, whose membership consists of both equip- 
ment manufacturers and hospitals, has a long range program for 
industry support of educational institutions, including supplying 
industry staff to assist school instructors. 

A number of labor unions, together with management, have estab- 
lished skill-training schorls for their members in several cities. These 
schools are by far better equipped and financed than public voca- 
tional schools offering training for those industries supporting their 
own training centers. However, even these industries are involved in 
public school programs in order to enlist the aid of school people in 
presenting the particular industry’s career opportunities to youth 
while still in school and, if the schools are offering educational and 
training programs connected with that industry, to help improve the 
courses so that the graduates will have the kind of educational and 
training background the industry considers desirable. More and 
more employers are now paying a higher entry wage for vocational 
course graduates in recognition of the value of school training where 
industry has participated in the development and evaluation of the 
school program. Such industry-education cooperation is excellent, 
so long as industry does not demand that the schools expend an 
inordinate amount of money for shop equipment and supplies for 
that part of the training which can and should he provided on the 
job, either while the trainees are in school or after full-time employ- 
ment. 

Organizations for Sponsoring General 
Indusl ry-Edu ca tion Coopera t to n 

While many individuals, companies, labor, trade, and professional 
organizations have and are involving themselves in school programs, 
one of the phenomena of the 1060s has been the slowly growing 
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movement of community, regional, and state organizations devoted 
to fostering industry-education cooperation. The National Associa- 
tion for Industry-Education Cooperation regularly carries news of 
programs and activities of its chapters and affiliates. For example, a 
recent issue of its Newsletter reported on the activities of its affili- 
ated New York Regional Council, the Washington fD.C.) Chapter, 
the Arizona Council, and the Northern California Industry-Educa- 
tion Council. It was also reported that Puerto Rico was in the process 
of establishing a chapter. Amongother news itemswas the report that 

Philadelphia plans a bold partnership. A new 2400 student down- 
town high school will have no plant. Classrooms will be held in down- 
town business and community buildings. This will not only save $19 
million for a new high school building, but will also dramatize the 
fact that the schools are the community and the community the 
schools. 17 

The newsletters and annual repoC 5 of both the Northern and the 
Southern California Industry-Education Councils are veritable gold- 
mines of information concerning irdustry-education cooperative 
activities. For example, the August 196$ Newsletter carried the 
following stories: 

1, Career Exploration program- Some 1(X> students from fifty high 
sch ols in the Contra Costa County area spent six weeks on nonpaying 
jobs in business, professional, or industrial establishments in order to 
correlate education?! and vocational experiences in terms of career 
selections. 

2. Science Fair sponsored by industry and the school? in Santa 
Clara Valley. 

3. Scheduling of a syr-oos an ‘ Education for Employment, " 

4, Conduct of a sym}>. ium iv>r 200 students from Sin Mateo Union 
High School District and the Sequoia Union High School District on 
"Preparation for the World of Work." 

6. Initiation of a cooperative work-study program for students at 
the College of San Mateo. About eighty-five companies are involved 
in the program of alternate semesters of work and school attendance 4 , 

6 Conduct of a two-day science seminar for t°achers and students in 
San Francisco sponsored! by NClEC and hosted by the Pacific (*as 
and Electric Company and thn Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 

Some 130 busiress organizations and associations and ninety 
schools and school districts are dues-paying members of the NCIEC. 
Eleven local affiliated councils with their own membership structures 
look to the NCIEC fd guidance and coordination in developing their 
programs in industry-education cooperauon, 

it dWN r. \' Uio;ul AwHUtiott t*>r Indmlr> -I'ctm .«(ion ( '<* i>t r.Uiou ( V, u 
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The objectives of the NCIEC, as stated in its 1967*68 annual 
repoit, are: 

It recognizes the complete interdependence of education and in- 
dustry. It obtains its leadership equally from education and the entire 
community, , . . It recognizes that unless the dividedness which exists 
can be eliminated and mutual respect, confidence and cooperation can 
bo established, we shall be wasting the greatest resource available to 
fill of us the trained manpower and leadership which is essential to 
our country and the world. 1S 

The NCIEC recently received a two-year grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation to employ staff, to expand services, and to stimulate 
business organizations to recognize the benefits available to them 
through cooperation and, thus, to obtain not only their financial 
support, but their actual participation anti involvement. 111 

A major factor in the growth of the NCIEC, a: well as the Southern 
California Industry-Education Council, has been the appointment 
of full-time industry relations coordinators by a growing number cf 
school districts and junior colleges. As stated in the NCIEC 1967-68 
annual report. 

Exjjoricncc has clearly demonstrated that a successful affiliate must 
have sufficient staff time available to keep the organization function- 
ing. In the [geographic] areas that have l^en most successful the 
necessary personnel has been provided by I he County Superintendent 
of School Office. Tins has proved to be* most appropriate since co- 
ordination of educational activities has become a recognized prime 
function of the County Office .*' 1 

It should he noted here, even though partially out of context, that 
the appointment of industry-education coordinators by schools and 
school systems (discussed more fully later in this chapter) is being 
paralleled by the employment of increasing numbers of company 
and union educational liaison staff people. Companies surh as De- 
troit-Edison, IBM, RCA, Standard Oil of California, and Chrysler 
have placed education liaison staff personnel at fairly high levels in 
their cm porate structures; other companies have assigned the school 
liaison responsibility to their industrial relations, conummit) rela- 
tions. or personnel departments. Companies such as General Electric 
a ><[ U.S. Steel also obtain advice regarding educational programs 
which I hey should initiate or be involved in from public relations 
firms which maintain school relationships departments. 

Unions aie also employing, at an ever increasing pace, coordinators 

'* Sr .'M/ 'ff ( tii (\uif< mi i IritlnU i > *1 Mik .it t> -n ( \ >niu ll I !vi VMn- 
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for their local joint apprenticeship committees. These coordinators 
are responsible for administering the apprenticeship programs, which 
include appientice-related training provided by public schools. They 
are expanding their activities to include working with school coun- 
selors and school industry coordinators in recruiting students and 
improving trade training programs. It can he expected that as both 
the company and union coordinators become sophisticated in their 
jobs (many of the company people are former educators, inciden- 
tally), their self-interest will dictate more and more participation by 
themselves and their organizations in school activities, particularly 
in those vocational education programs which are served by school 
industry-education coordinators. 

Economic Development Factors Leading io 
Industry-Edu :ation Relationships 

In the selection cf sites for new plants, industrial and economic 
developers, management consultants, and industrial organizations 
are currently giving greater attention to the human aspects of eco- 
nomic development programs, including the quality and educational 
level of the community labor fore? and available facilities for pro- 
viding framing. No longer are industrialists assuming that, somehow 
or other, manpower will he available when the plant is ready to hire 
employees. According to a recent study reported by the American 
Industrial Development Council, a 1968 San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce survey discU >ed that 58 percent of the respondents 
anticipated difficulty in securing qualified people in the future. 
Other surveys were cited which indicated that labor supply and 
vocational-technical education facilities are now a major concern of 
industrial development and plant location people. In another study 
of factors influencing 206 companies to locate new ulants in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming 
since I960, it was found that approximately 25 percent of the re- 
spondents actually visited vocational schools when considering the 
selection of their plant sites.- 

The great importance being attached to labor supply and available 
vocational education facilities by industry seeking new plant site* 
has caused local and state economic developers to become involved 
in the vocational and technical education programs in their com- 
munities and the state. Special committees of businessmen, govern- 
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ment agency stafT, legislators, and educators have been formed in a 
number of communities to evaluate vocational education facilities 
to determine what must be done to improve them and their programs 
in order to attract new industries. As the members of these commit- 
tees become knowledgeable about the schools, they realize the role 
they must play in assisting the educators to develop a vocational and 
technical education system to implement thi economic and indus- 
trial plans on which they are working. This assistance has come to 
include not only traditional types of involvement with local voca- 
tional schools and community junior colleges, but also the drawing- 
up of regional and state plans for expanded piograms and appear- 
ances befe.e legislative bodies to obtain the necessary funds. Expan- 
sion of technical education school facilities in South Carolina is a 
direct result of such industry involvement, and it is claimed that a 
majority of the new companies which have located in that state 
during the last five years have been attracted primal ily by the excel- 
lence of the eleven technical institutes established in the past few 
years. These technical institutes are so organized as to be extremely 
sensitive to the educational and training needs of industry in their 
geographic service area, as well as to new industries planning or 
actually locating in the area. Industry is heavily represented on their 
boards of trustees, and industry-advisory committees are operating 
for each of the program offerings. A number of uther states are study- 
ing South Carolina's program because of its unique capability to 
respond almost immediately to changing demands of industry man- 
power requirements. 

Arkansas, which has currently involved over 200 industry and 
government agency representatives in evaluating its vocational and 
technical education system, plans to adapt some of the features of 
the South Carolina program. The Arkansas project is unique in its 
own way in that the evaluations are being conducted by the indvstry 
people themselves, serving on eight regional Manpower Advisory 
Councils for Economic Development, coordinated by a state council. 
The study is being conducted by the Industrial Research and Exten- 
sion Center of the University of Arkansas. Professional educators 
are serving in an advisory and consultative capacity rather than, as 
is the usual practice, conducting the study arid using industry people 
for advice. Industry responded quickly t ) the invite 4 . on o e the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas to conduct the study because of its desire to 
improve the economic development of the state. 2 ’ 
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Other vocational education researchers are experimenting with 
the use of industry advisory committees to evaluate vocational and 
technical education programs in local communities and regional 
areas in somewha* L he same manner as in Arkansas.- 1 They will find 
these industry co»... littees function most effectively when provided 
direction and background information by staff assigned to them by 
the sponsoring organization. The committees will also require guide- 
lines for conducting their evaluations. The industry committees will 
want to examine comparative costs and results of programs similar 
to the way they evaluate their own businesses with balance sheets 
and profit-and-loss statements. As indicated in another section of 
this chapter, they will want to know whether private schools can 
perform some programs more effectively and efficiently than the 
public schools. Educators and school administrators will hav iu re- 
orient their record keeping and cost accounting systems to provide 
this kind of informaticn. They will aLo have to justify the compara- 
tive benefits and costs of the various types of occupational education 
program offerings (industrial arts, vocational education, and techni- 
cal education) in terms of benefits both to the students and to 
industry’s manpower needs. They will have to demonstrate to indus- 
try people that they are utilizing all available community, regional, 
state, and federal funds and sources of information, as well as all the 
public and private education and training facilities in the commu- 
nity, so that duplication of facilities and programs will he kept at a 
minimum. Industry will also want to examine long- and short-range 
plans of the vocational educators to ascertain how they fit into and 
complement the industrial and economic plans of their communities 
and regional areas. 

Such interest in school matters by industry may deter some school 
administrators from inviting industry to cooperate in school pro- 
gram?. This would be a mistake. Whether or not the educators invite 
industry people into the schools, industry is already asking these 
questions and seeking the answers. State and federal legislators are 
also peeking such information as they eie pressured for the appropri- 
ation of ever greater sums of money for vocational and technical 
education. The demand for “the facts” is built into a number of 
provisions of the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. They call for greater industry involvement, particularly in 
evaluating programs, than did any previous legislation dealing with 
federally reimbursed vocational and technical education programs. 
If vocational educators expect to continue to receive federal funds. 
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it would be wise for them to involve industry on their own init iative, 
rather than having involvement imposed upon them. The former 
strategy can develop constructive cooperation based on mutually 
understood and accepted objectives of vocational education as part 
and parcel of the economy and its growth and welfare. The latter 
procedure will only generate defensive attitudes, suspicion, and criti- 
cism on the part of all concerned. 

The Rote of the Educators 

That full-tirne school personnel assigned the responsibility for 
industry liaison are the key and the only realistic means for schools 
to initiate and maintain industry-education cooperation in voca- 
tional and technical education programs was the conclusion reached 
by the author of this chapter in his recently published study of 
industry involvement in vocational and technical education. '' With- 
out such staff, industry participation in a school or school system 
will never be more than a “sometime thing/’ as it has been for many 
years in most >chools. Despite the considerable literature in edu- 
cation journals and special reports pointing out th^ values and bene- 
fits of industry-education cooperation over the last fifty years, too 
few schools have in fact achieved such cooperation on a consistent 
and long-term basis. The major reason, in the opinion of many 
authorities, is the failure of the ^hcols to i< oognbe that if they are 
to invite formal industry participation, somebody has to do the in- 
viting, to organize and conduct the meetings, to supervise and 
administer the cooperative activities, to follow-up on recommended 
actions, to write letters and reports, to make telephone calls, and 
so on. Even when such responsibilities are conducted informally and 
on a part-time basis by a number of the school staff, lack nf coordi- 
nation and planning results in little effective cooperation with indus- 
try and eventually deteriorates into no activity at all. 

A number of recent studies concerning the use of industry advisory 
committees and (he general strategy for obtaining industry partici- 
pation and involvement by vocational schools, technical institutes, 
and colleges, indicates that many have yet to put into practice the 
accepted concepts, much less any of the innovative techniques de- 
scribed in this chapter. Richard L. Bums found that only a little 
over one-half of 273 area vocational directors attempted to obtain 
industry support of their school programs.- 15 In another recent stu^y 
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of vocational education — in West Virginia — it was reported that: 

In some areas there were no active advisory committees. In every 
care, the emy ’Dyers wore willing to serve either personally or assign 
a member of their business to serve. No one refused. In fact everyone 
interviewed thought that one of the best ways to keep curricula and 
physical facilities and equipment up-to-date was through the use of 
advisory committees . 27 

The report went on to recommend the organization of industry- 
education advisory committees for each of the fifty-five counties 
with ties to the State Advisory Council. 

A 1967 study of vocational education in Pennsylvania found: 

Except in rare instances, the use of advisory committees cannot be 
cited as exemplary. . . In general, it was noted that they did not exist. 
Where they were established, it was found that few' meetings were 
held, that they larked representation from large employeis and from 
local labor organizations, and that there was a substantial decline in 
the use of craft (specific! type committees. Even more alarming w r as 
the tendency to start new programs w-ith utter disregard for the 
organization of advisory committees. 2 * 

Yet every leading vocational educator, and most publications dealing 
with vocational and technical education produced by the American 
Vocational Association, the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
and the U.S. Office of Education, urge vocational school officials to 
initiate action to enlist the support of business, industry, and labor 
in helping design, conduct, and evaluate vocational and technical 
education. For example, a report on rural community junior colleges 
issued late in 1968 by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
devotes almost four pages to the organization of local industry- 
education advisory commit tees." The AAJC has alsc recently pub- 
lished a booklet on the use of advisory committees in junior colleges.- 1 " 
In its recently published booklet on technical education the U.S. 
Office of Education devotes several pages to the utilization of indus- 
try advisory committees,” as it does in most of its curriculum guides 
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for specific occupational education programs. 

Many concerned schod administrators have lound that the miss- 
ing link in forging an industry-education cooperative program is the 
indust ry program coordinator. As soon as they employed or assigned 
a fuTtime staff i \ember for this purpose, industry involvement and 
support in the school became a way of life for the entire school. 

Since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, which 
provides for up to 50 percent of federal reimbursement for all types 
of coordinators dealing with indust {Distributive Education In- 
struct or-Coordinators, Cooperative Work-Study Coordinators, et 
al.) more and mote ichools are utilizing coordinators for general 
industry liaison. Wisconsin is a good example, with an estimated 
4,000 industry representatives serving on state and local advisory 
committees for vocational and technical institutes, most of which 
have one or more staff members as industry coordinators. 

The Ventura County school system (California), in a most 
enlightening report, describes its successful industry-education 
relations which developed only after the appointment in 1964 of a 
Coordinator of Vocational Education in the superintendent’s office. 
Over 125 industry representatives are currently serving on the 
Ventura County Vocational Resource Committee organized and 
stafled by this coordinator,*-* 

Another major deterrent to effective utilization of industry, par- 
ticularly through the medium of advisory committees, is the fact that 
the term “advisory” is a misnomer. Even the brief description in the 
previous pages of this chapter demonstrate that industry involve- 
ment in the schools goes far beyond the advisory function. Edu- 
cators, however, fearing that “outsiders” might want to interfere in 
the day-by-day operations and administration of school affairs, con- 
tinually admonish industry commit tees that they are advisory only — 
and then go on to ask for and obtain all kinds of cooperation which 
go far beyond mere seeking of advice. The more than thirty specific 
cooperative activities, listed below, which have been identified as 
being provided by these committees, when requested by educators, 
should be sufficient to dispel the myth of “advisory” and cause edu- 
cators to start thinking, talking, writing, and operating with “indus- 
try-education cooperating committees. Since educators are re- 
sponsible for ad ministering school programs, obtaining industry 
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involvement and participation in these programs is also their respon- 
sibility. 



Specific Services Provided by Industry-Education 
Cooperating Committees 

A. Assisting in student recruitment, selection, and placement. 

1. Encouraging young people (and parents) to consider voca- 
tional and technical education and training through visits to 
‘'feeder schools,’' speeches to civic clubs, career day meetings, 
etc. 

2. Assisting in the screening of students applying for admission 
to specific programs. 

3. Participating in the development of aptitude tests for selec- 
tion of students for specific programs. 

4 . Providing information concerning desirable aptitudes and the 
educational and experience backgrounds which applicants for 
entry-level jobs in specific industries should have. 

5. Arranging plant or field trip visits for counselors and students. 

6. Providing free guidance literature to schools concerning spe- 
cific industries. 

7. Assisting in the development of aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, and certification and licensing examinations related to 
initial employment of graduates. 

8. Placing and hiring students in part-time work as part of co- 
operative programs and in summer vacation jobs. 

9. Placing and hiring school graduates in full-time jobs. 

B. Assisting in instructional programs. 

1. Assisting in the preparation and review of budget requests 
for laboratory and shop equipment and supplies. 

2. Assisting in the development and review of course content to 
assure its currency in meeting the charging skill and knowl- 
edge needs of industry. 

3. Evaluating physical conditions, adequacy of equipment, and 
layout of laboratories and shops. 

4. Obtaining needed school equipment and supplies on loan, as 
gifts, or at special prices. 

5. Assisting in the establishment of standards of proficiency to 
he met by students. 

6. Assisting in the development of school policy concerning the 
kinds and volume of production work or "live jobs’* to be 
produced by students so that this work will he of instructional 
value in the educational program. 
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7. Establishing and maintaining a library of v[>ual aids, maga- 
zines, and books concerning industry. | 

8. Assisting in the development of special programs under 
MDTk 4 and the Economic Opportunity Act. 

9. Assisting in the development of evening school skill improve- 
ment and technical courses for employed personnel. 

10. Assisting in making arrangements for apprenticeship or on- 
the-job training related courses. 

C. Teacher assistance. 

1. Providing funds to assist local teachers to attend regional and 
national meetings of industry and teachers organizations. 

2. Arranging meetings of teachers to establish cooperative re- 
lationships between the schools and industry. 

3. Arranging summer employment for teachers. 

4. Assisting in the establishment of teacher qualification re- 
quirements. 

5. Conducting clinics and in-service training programs fur 
teachers. 

6. Arranging for substitute or resource instructors from indusf y 
to assist regular teachers. 

7. Subsidizing teacher salaries in such unusual cases as may be 
necessary to obtain qualified instructors. 

D. Student recognition. 

1. Providing scholarships and other financial assistance tor ut- 
standing graduates who wish to continue their education and 
training in technical institutes, teacher-training institutions, 
and other institutions of higher learning. 

2. Providing prizes to outstanding students. 

E. Public relations. 

1. Providing speakers to address trade and civic groups concern- 
ing the industry’s education and training program in tho 
schools. 

2. Providing news stories concerning the school program to 
magazines published for specific industry groups. 

3. Providing news stories concerning the school program to lot *d 
news media. 

4. Attending meetings in support of vocational and technical 
education which may be called by local and state school odi 
cials, boards, and legislative groups. 
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Advisory Councils and industry Involvement: provisions of the 
1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1 963 5 1 

With the enactment of the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, plus legislation already in existence in many 
states (including the rules and regulations issued by state depart- 
ments of education),*’ educators are mandared as never before to 
utilize representatives of industry, business, agriculture, and tha 
professions in the conduct of vocational and technical education pro- 
grams. This mandate not only calls for involvement and advice by 
industry concerning initiation and conduct of vocational and techni- 
cal education programs and courses at the local, state, and national 
levels, hut also requires that State Advisory Councils and a National 
Advisory Council he organized to engage in a number of specific 
activities relating to the continuous planning, evaluating, and re- 
porting on the status and direction of vocational and technical 
education in each state and in the nation. 

The new law contains so many references to both advisory councils 
and to industry involvement that vocational and technical educators 
at the federal and state levels will find it necessary to reorient them- 
selves completely away from the traditional “suggestions” in previ- 
ous legislation to the new “mandates.” A study of these provisions 
will provide the basis for determining new patterns of organizational 
structure and relationships for industry cooperation at all levels, in 
order to assure that the intent of Congress is carried out in making 
full and effective use of the volunteer services of advisory council 
members. 

While P. L. 90-576 makes no mention of local advisory councils 
and committees it can he anticipated that implementation of the 
law will result m the development of new types of relationships by 
vocational educators with representatives of industry and other seg- 
ments of the pufdic serving on Irycal school advisory committees. At 
the present time it h estimated there are some 20,000 local advisory 
committees for vocational and technical education, involving over 
100 000 representatives of industry and education. The new State 
Advisory Councils and the National Council will add fifty-one com- 
mittees and more than 600 new people to ‘he field. When first intro- 
duced into Congress, the bill which finally became law was aptly 
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described as developing a new “partnership for learning and earn- 
ing.” Since no facet of our nation’s educational system has the built- 
in provision for industry and community leadership involvement as 
does vocational and technical education, it can be expected that 
vocational educators will be looked to for leadership by the entire 
educational system in developing community participation in the 
programs and in solving the problems of all our schools. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocationcl Education 
Title 1, Part A, Section 104(a) contains practically all the pro- 
visions dealing with the National Council. The twenty-one members 
to he appointed to the Council by the President of the United States 
“shall include persons representative of labor and management, in- 
cluding persons who have knowledge of the semiskilled, skilled and 
technical employment in such occupational fields as agriculture, 
home economics, distribution and marketing, health, trades, manu- 
facturing, office and service industries, and persons representative of 
new and emerging occupational fields.” Six other categories of repre- 
sentation are included, such as the general public, local school boards, 
vocational and technical education, etc. 

The National Council must meet at least four times a year to: 

(a) advise the Commissioner [of Education] concerning the admin- 
istration of, prepara t. on of general regulations for, and operation of 
vocational education programs. ... 

(b) review the administration and operation of vocational education 
programs . . . including the effectiveness of such programs in meeting 
the purposes for which they are established and operated, make 
recommendations with respect thereto, and make annual reports of its 
findings and recommendations ... to the Secretary [of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare] for transmittal to the 
Congress. . . . 

(c) conduct independent evaluations of programs carried out under 
this title and publish and distribute the results thereof. 

Additional provisions of this Section call for compensation ol 
travel expenses of Council members, per ditm. and a fee of up to 
$100 per day while engaged in Council business. The Council is also 
to “review the possible duplication of vocal ional education programs 
at the post- secondary and adult levels within geographic areas, end 
shall make annual reports of the extent to which such duplication 
exists, together with its findings and recommendations to the Secre- 
tary [ of Health, Education, and Welfare ] .” In making the^e reports, 
the Council is to seek opinions of knowledgeable representatives of 
educational organizations, as well as from “persons familiar with . . . 
labor, business, and industry. . . 
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In another section of the law (Title 1, Part I, Section 191, (c), 
(1)) dealing with curriculum development, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education is required to consult with appropriate state agencies 
and the National Council before making grants to institutions or 
organizations for the development of curricula and curriculum ma- 
terials. 

To permit the National Advr* ry Council on Vocational Education 
to conduct the above descrl’ 1 programs, and to engage in such 
official relationships with state agencies as may be requiied, Section 
104(a) (4) authorizes the Council “to engage such technical assist- 
ance as may be required to carry out its functions.” For this purpose 
$100,000 "-as authorized for fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
$150,000 for each of the succeeding three years. Such technical 
assistance may well be interpreted to include a full-time executive 
director and clerical assistance for the National Council. As a matter 
of fact, it is this writer’s opinion that without ; ts own full-time staff, 
the National CouT.cil could easily become a “creature” of the U.S. 
Office of Education instead of an independent observer ari evalu- 
ator, as apparently was the intent of Congress. 

State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 

Any state desiring to receive funds under the provisions of P. L. 
90-576 must establish a State Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, which must include as members a person or persons “familiar 
with the vocational needs and the problems of management and 
labor in the state, and a person or persons representing state indus- 
trial and economic development agencies. . . .” Among the major 
provisions dealing with State \dvisory Councils (Title 1, Part A, 
Section 104(b)) is the membership composition of the Council, 
which is to consist of at least twelve members to be appointed by the 
Governors (or if the State Board of Vocational Education is elected, 
by the Board) by no later than March 31, 1969. The functions of the 
Council are described as follows: 

(a) advise the State Board on the development of and |X)liey 
matters arising in the administration of the State plan for vocational 
and technical education, both long-range and annual, which is to be 
submitted by the State Board to the U.S. Office of Education. 

<b) evaluate vocational education programs, services and activities, 
(c) prepare and submit through the Stale Board to the U.S. Com 
missioner of Education and to the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education an annual evaluation re|K>rt of the effectiveness 
of vocational and technical education, with recommendations for such 
changes in programs, services and activities as may be warranted 

Just as the law provides for the employment of technical sendees 
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and assistance by the National Council, so is such provision made 
for State Councils. However, the language for the State Councils 
goes further by authorizing “the services of such professional, techni- 
cal and clerical personnel as may be necessary to enable them to 
carry out their functions . . . and to contract for such services as may 
be necessary to enable them to carry out their evaluation functions." 
The amount of money provided for such staff and contractual respon- 
sibilities is a minimum of $50,000 and a maximum of $150,000 per 
year. There is no authorization for payment of travel expenses, per 
diem, or fees to members of State Advisory Councils while engaged 
in Council business, although it can be interpreted that such pay- 
ments can he made from the Council's operating funds. It may also 
be possible to pay such costs in accordance with existing state laws 
concerning other state advisory committees. 

There is an interesting provision (Section 104 ( b j ( 31 ) ) that re- 
quires State Councils to hold at least one meeting each year “at 
which the public is given opportunity to express views concerning 
vocational education." It is also interesting to note that while the 
Act specifies the terms of office for the members of the National 
Advisory Council, there is no such specification for the members of 
the State Advisory Councils. 

Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) of the law requires that the State 
Plan submitted by the State Board of Vocational Education request- 
ing federal funds must: 

(1) have been prepared in consultation with the state Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 

<2) set forth both a long-range plan (three to five years), and an 
anmal plan for vocational education in the State which has been 
prepared in consultation with the State Advisory Council. 

The long-range program plan section of the State Plan mu<t 
describe the present and projected vocational education needs of the 
state and set forth “r program of vocational education objectives 
which aflords satisfactory assurance of substantial progress toward 
meeting the vocational education needs of the potential students in 
the State." The annual plan “describes the content of, and allocation 
of federal and state vocat ional education funds to programs, services, 
and activities to be carried out under the State Plan during the year 
for which federal funds are sought (whether or not supported by 
federal funds. . . indicates how and to what extent allocations 
of federal funds allotted to the state take into consideration the 
criteria set forth in the State Plan, and specifies “the extent to wh ; ch 
consideration was given to the findings and recommendations of the 
State Advisory Council in its most recent evaluation report. . . .’ 
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The State Advisory Councils are involved in research and demon- 
stration projects, as indicated in Title 1, Part C. Section 131 ( b) (2) 
in that they are empowered to recommend research and demonstra- 
tion projects for which grants are to be made by the state to “colleges 
and universities, and other public or nonprofit agencies and institu- 
tions, and local educational agencies and contracts with private 
agencies, organizations and institutions/’ The state can pay “90 per 
centum of the costs of programs and projects for (i) research and 
training programs, (ii) experimental, developmental, or pilot pro- 
grams developed by such institutions and agencies and designed to 
meet the special vocational needs of youths, particularly youths in 
economically depressed communities who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in 
the regular vocational education programs, and (iii) the dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the foregoing programs or from 
research and demonstrations in the field of vocational education. . . .” 
It should be noted that this provision not only involves the State 
Advisory Councils, but also permits contracting by State Boards of 
Vocational Education (or the State Department of Education) with 
private agencies, organizations, and institutions to conduct research 
and demonstration projects. 

The above provisions of the new law describing the functions and 
responsibilities of the Councils indicate the extent to which industry 
people (as well as the other members of the Councils who are not 
professional educators) must become intimately acquainted, thor- 
oughly knowledgeable, and involved with vocational and technical 
education programs and problems, particularly at the lo 'a!, regional, 
and state tevels. 

Other Industry Involvement Provisions of P, L. 90-576 

P. L. 90-576 calls for industry involvement in vocational and tech- 
nical education in a number of meaningful ways in addition to service 
on the State and National Advisory Councils. The section dealing 
with State Plans states that in developing any plans for vocational 
educational programs, due censideiation must be given to current 
and projected manpower needs and opportunities at the local, state, 
and national levels (Sec. 123 fa) 6(A)). Of course, either scho’ l 
people or the Employment Service must obtain such information 
from employers for use by the educational planners. In addition to 
obtaining the information through the Employment Service, co- 
operative arrangements may be made with “other agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions concerned with manpower needs and job op- 
portunities such as institutions of higher educatioh. and model city, 
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business, labor and community action organizations.” 

The section of the law dealing with research (Title 1, Part C), as 
indicated above, provides for research and demonstration projects 
to be conducted by private agencies, organizations, and institutions 
under contracts to be granted by the State Board. The monies for 
such contracts are to come from the 50 Dercentum of the research 
funds appropriated for use by the states and not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education. These latter funds may not be 
used for contracting with for-profit organizations, but such restric- 
tion is not imposed on research grants made by the states. 

In the section of the law dealing with curriculum development 
(Title 1, Part I, Section 191(c) U)), the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, after consultation with the appropriate state agencies 
and the National Advisory Council, may make contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, or institutions — 

(A) to promote the development and dissemination of vocational 
education curriculum materials for use in teaching occupational sub- 
jects, including curriculum? for new and changing occupational fields; 

(B) to develop standards for curriculum development in all occu- 
pational fields; 

(C) to coord nate efforts of the States in the preparation of curricu- 
lum materials available in all occupational fields; 

(D) to survey curriculum materials produced by other agencies of 
Government, including the Department of Defense; 

(E) to evaluate vocational-technical education curriculum materials 
and their uses; and 

<F) to train personnel in curriculum development. 

2. For puiposes of this subsection, “curriculum materials** means 
materials consisting of a series of courses to cover instruction in any 
occupational field in vocational education which are designed to pre- 
pare persons for employment at the entry level or to upgrade occupa- 
tional competencies of those previously or presently employed in any 
occupational field. 

This one provision of P. L. 90-576 is seen as inviting private for- 
profit education research organizations and companies engaged in 
producing “hardware” and/or “software” for use in vocational and 
technical education to contract with the U.S. OCice of Education in 
developing and producing courses of study, instructional materials, 
and evaluating their use. 

In the section of the law dealing with Exemplary Programs and 
Projects (Title 1, Part D) there is a provision permitting State 
Boards to make grants and contracts with “public or private agen- 
cies, organizations or institutions including business and industrial 
concerns” to develop, establish, and operate “exemplary and inno- 
vative occupational education programs or projects designed to serve 
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as models for use in vocational education programs (Section 142(d)). 
Furthermore, such programs may include "‘exchanges of personnel 
between schools and other agencies . . . including manpower agencies 
and industry” (Section 143(a) (2) (EE) ). 

Among the unique provisions of P. L. 90-576 is Title 1, Part G 
which deals with Cooperative Vocational Education Programs. For 
the first time in federal legislation dealing with vocational education, 
employers can be reimbursed "‘when necessary for certain added 
costs incurred in providing on-the-job training through work experi- 
ence” (Section 171). The State Plan, prepared in consultation with 
the State Advisory Council, must include the “policies and proce- 
dures to he used by the State Board in establishing cooperative work- 
study programs through local educational agencies with participa- 
tion of public and private employers’' (Section 173(a)). Assurance 
must be given that procedures are established for cooperation with 
employers and oiher community groups in identifying suitable jobs 
for persons who enroll in cooperative w’ork-study programs, and that 
reimbursement of added costs are made to employers for on-the-job 
training which is related to “existing career opportunities susceptible 
of promotion and advancement and does not displace other workers 
who perform such work” (Section 173(a) (3 ) ). 

The section of the law' dealing with opportunities for experienced 
vocational educators to develop their professional leadership abilities 
and to up-date their occupational competencies (Title 2, Part F, 
Section 551) provides for “exchanges of personnel between voca- 
tional education programs and commercial, industrial, or other pub- 
lic or pris r ate employment.” Grants can be authorized by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to State Boards (Section 553(b)(1)) 
to pay the costs of cooperative arrangements for projects and activi- 
ties such as: 

exchange of vocational education teachers and other staff members 
with skilled technicians or supervisors in industry < including mutual 
arrangerru nts for preserving employment and retirement status, arid 
other employment benefits during the period cf exchange), and the 
development and operation of cooperative programs involving periods 
of teaching in schools providing vocational education and experience 
in commercial, industrial, or other public or private employment 
related to the subject matter taught in such schools. 

In recognition of the growing importance and the potential in- 
herent in private trade schools as a facet of the nation’s manpower 
development program, Section 122(a) (7 ) of P. L. 90-576 authorizes 
the use of federal funds by states for: 

provision of vocational training with private vocational training insti* 
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tutions where such private institutions can make a significant con- 
tribution to attaining the objectives of the State Plan, and can pro- 
vide substantially equivalent training at lesser cost, or can provide 
equipment or services not available in public institutions. 

The Nixon Administration's new Comprehensive Manpower Act. 
submitted to Congress early in August 1969, also provides for the 
use of private trade schools for conducting education and training. 
As a result of this Congressional concern for the utilization of private 
schools, it can be expected that such schools will play an increasingly 
important role in education, training, and manpower development, 
and in many communities and states may seriously compete for 
public funds with the public vocational and technical education 
programs.™ 

A section of P. L. 90-576 (Title 1, Part A, Section 108(11)) re- 
quires the formation by the Commissioner of Education of a special 
national advisory committee to accredit private vocational training 
institutions in the event there is no nationally recognized or state 
agency or association qualified to evaluate the school (s). The only 
requirement for membership on this committee is “persons qualified 
to evaluate training provided by schools of that category,” which 
could very well mean industry people. 

Among the Miscellaneous Provisions of the new law (Title 3), 
there is a section (Section 303(a)(3)) dealing with the collection 
and dissemination of information in which the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education is directed to “develop, on both formal and informal 
bases, a close liaison for interchange of ideas and information with 
representatives of American business and with service, labor or other 
organizations, both public and private, to advance American edu- 
cation.” The use of the word “formal" in this provision implies 
appointment of some form of advisory committee or committees. 

The same section authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
to “enttr into contracts with public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions, groups, or individuals to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” The other provisions of the section, not previously discussed, 
involve: 




M) preparation and dissemination of complete information on pro- 
grams of federal assistance to education for distribution to educators 
and the general public; 

(2) collection of data on programs for the purpose of obtaining objec- 
tive information for evaluating these programs; 

(3) providing advice, counsel, technical assistance, and demonstra- 
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tions to state and local educational agencies and institutions of higher 
education undertaking to initiate or expand vocational education 
programs. 

As a matter of operating procedure, the various divisions and 
branches of the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education frequently appoint industry representatives 
to ad hoc advisory committees to assist in developing new occupa- 
tional curricula guidelines of national import. Such committees can 
provide an admirable informal service in advancing the cause of 
vocational education- 

While State Advisory Councils were required under provisions of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, neither the law nor the rules 
and regulations issued by the U.S. Office of Education provided any 
guidelines as to their functions and responsibilities. To the best 
knowledge of this writer, there is no record of published articles, 
dissertations, etc., concerning the operation of Sta*c Advisory Coun- 
cils, except for the proceedings of a national conference sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO Education Committee and funded by the Office of 
Education to explore the role of labor representatives on the Coun- 
cils. For all realistic purposes, it can be assumed that little has been 
written about State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 
because so little was accomplished by them. Without any case his- 
tories of successful experience, the writers of guidelines 'or the or- 
ganization and modus operandi of the Councils under P. L. 90-576 
have an unprecedented opportunity to develop a new type of organi- 
zational structure and relationships between vocational educators 
and industry representatives particularly at the local and state 
levels. In the final analysis the State Councils will have the primary 
responsibility for providing the needed leadership in developing 
effective industry-education cooperation at the local level— where 
the action really is. 

It is cle ly the intent of Congress, as expressed in the language 
of Section 104(b) of P. L. 90-576, that the State Advisory Councils 
engage in activities which are both operational and advisory. It is 
also clear that Congress meant that the National Advisory Council 
and the State Advisory Councils should sen e as “watchdogs” for the 
U.S. Office of Education and the State Departments of Education 
and the State Boards, respectively, in the administration of federally 
supported vocational education programs, and that they should be 
consulted in the development of plans for achieving the goals and 
objectives of vocational and technical education, And it is also the 
intent of Congress that the Natioral Council and the State Advisory 
Councils be provided with funds to employ full-time staff as well as 
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“the services of professional, technical and clerical personnel as may 
he necessary.” It is also clear that Congress was quite aware of the 
need for industry participation in vocational education, of industry’s 
desire and willingness to be involved, and of the past and current 
failures of vocational educators to achieve the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of industry resources. Tn providing reimbursement to employers 
for additional costs of cooperative education programs, for example, 
Congress demonstrated its desire to expand such educational pro- 
grams. In providing steff and funds for the operation of the State 
Advisory Councils, Congress was explicitly instructing vocational 
educators to assume the initiative in arranging for industry partici- 
pation. And in describing in detail the functions of the State Ad- 
visory Councils, Congress made it clear that full and meaningful 
participation of ind. jtry in vocational education calls for coopera- 
tion — not just advice which educators may accept or reject. Further- 
more, it is abundantly clear that Congress does not intend for indus- 
try, nor will industry continue to be satisfied, to merely assist voca- 
tional educators in designing and revising curricula — the major tra- 
ditional area of industry-education cooperation — bu. will insist on a 
full partnership in almost all facets of vocational and technical edu- 
cation, including evaluation of programs as called for by P. L. 90-576. 

The evolution of industry-education cooperation over the past five 
years in the field of vocational education has gone through the stages 
of oratory, exhortation, persuasion, and now, legislative mandate. 
However, no one really looks to a law to guarantee such a nebulous 
concept as “cooperation.” Cooperation is an activity which takes 
place only when it is to the best interests of those concerned to 
cooperate, and provisions are made within the cooperating organiza- 
tions for achieving cooperation. Successful case study reports of 
industry-education cooperation in vocational education have proven 
that over the years such cooperation : in the best interests of all 
concerned. The new' law, requiring what is in effect a new level and 
new' types of cooperation, is solidly based on the experience of pro- 
gressive and sophisticated educators working with sophisticated 
industry people. There is no doubt that this experience, given impe- 
tus and support by P, L. 90-576, will usher in a period of newly 
relevant involvement, participation, commitment, and cooperation 
by industry with and for vocational and technical education both on 
a volunteer and for-profit basis. 

In the not too distant future, the social conscience of industry may 
well move from “adoption” of individual schools to embracing the 
entire school system as part of its responsibility for assuring our 
nation’s well-being and continuing growth and prosperity. Educators 
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can hasten that day by organizing tor and actively seeking industry 
cooperation in resolving school problems and in developing new pro- 
grams of industry-education cooperation.'^ 

Whether industry people or educators take the initiative in pro* 
viding for industry-education cooperation may largely determine the 
form of such cooperation. That the role of industry in public educa- 
tion will grow, however, is not a matter of speculation. In a recent 
study of more than 400 books and articles as to the future of edu- 
cation in the 1970s, the researchers reported: 

During the next 10 years, business will participate in education to a 
greater extent. . . . The growth of a cooperative business-and-education 
relationship will be of great portent in the seventies/ 5 * 

M, Hurt <i»d I.i-on M. Ix^sinctr. Voluntary huiustr y Jru'o/iTniuit n< 
J’uMrr Education l l.esinglmi. Nhiss.: D. (’. IDath Co,, 1970), 

" h Harold (,\ S)i;mr amt Jtim* Grant Sham*, “Fniviiist Dr llio 70s” Today* Kdh- 
ti/tion — -SEA Journal (January 1009). pj>. 29-32. 
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Chapter 8 

STAFFING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

Rupert N. Evans 




The recruitment, development, maintenance, and replacement of 
vocational and technical teachers pose all of the problems associated 
with staffing general education programs. In addition, a number of 
difficulties exist which are much more characteristic of vocational 
and technical education than of the other phases of education. 

Undoubtedly, the most important difficulty is that no phase of 
education has a reliable criterion of teacher effectiveness. Lack of 
this criterion is a serious deterrent to evaluation of the effectiveness 
of programs for staffing vocational-technical education. Neverthe- 
less, the acute shortages of staff allow and demand evaluation of 
teacher education progiams on the basis of whether or not they pro- 
duce adequate quantities of teachers who are employable and who 
have the ability to survive in the face of conflicting demands of stu- 
dents, employers, employee groups, and school administrators. Few 
teacher education programs can pass even this less demanding evalu- 
ation. 

Staffing of vocational and technical education has been a long- 
neglected area. The field has a history o! extremely rapid expansion 
for a period of approximately five years in each generation, followed 
by a fifteen- to twenty-year period during which the program te- 
rrains virtually constant in size. During the periods of rapid expan- 
sion, the acceleration effect demands crash programs of recruitment 
of relatively untrained teaching and administrative personnel who 
learn more or less effectively on the job, frequently with no help from 
in-service teacher education progiams. The periods during which 
program size remains relatively constant require preservice programs 
only large enough to fill the vacancies caused by retirements, rerig- 
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nation, mid death. During the periods of rapid expansion everyone is 
too busy recruiting faculty to worry about adequate training. Staff 
recruitment has been part : cularly difficult because expansions in 
vocational education have occurred during wartime or boom condi- 
tions when teaching is least competitive for the best people at pre- 
vailing salaries. 

During the periods of relative stability in size of program, most of 
the energies of vocational education administrators have been de- 
voted to lobbying to combat pressures for complete elimination of 
the progiam, rather than to improving the competencies cf their 
stalls. Without question, the cyclical nature of the size of vocational 
and technical education programs has been one of the major deter- 
rents to the development of adequate staffing procedures for the field. 

Another major problem has been the increasing rate of obsoles- 
cence of the technical knowledge of the teacher. Tne vocational- 
technical teacher has always had to face change, but it is likely that 
the teacher of automotive mechanics must lec.rn more new material 
now each year than he was required to learn in perhaps five years 
during the late 1920s. While the rate of change is markedly different 
from held to field in vocational and technical education, there is no 
question but that the rate of change has accelerated in all fields* 

Everyone agrees that emphases in vocational and technical edu- 
cation should bear some relationship to the demands of society. Cne 
view is that vocational education should oiler instruction only in 
fields of employment for which there is maximum demand, and 
should start and stop programs in direct relationship to demand for 
employees. An opposing point of view maintains that the primary 
goal should be to serve students rather then the demands of employ- 
ers and that vocational education should go on even during periods 
of economic recession when it is extremely difficult for giaduates of 
(he programs to find employment. Vocational and technical teachers 
in the public schools generally hold to the latter point of view. Jn 
common with other teachers, thjy have demanded and secured 
teacher tenure. Where the teacher is narrowly specialized, his con- 
tinued guarantee of employment has often made it extremely difficult 
to adapt programs to changing needs of society. 

Teacher tenure has had the positive effect of retaining vocational 
and technical teachers in the face of much higher salaries available 
in nonteaching employment. But it has also had the effect of making 
it almost impossible for the school to discharge the teacher. If the 
sc hr cl wishes to eliminate a particular vocational program and re- 
place it with another, the teacher must be retrained, or reassigned to 
teach a subject for which he often is not fully qualified, or the school 
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must wait until the teacher leaves voluntarily. Only the first of these 
three alternatives can be considered to be desirable, but it is quite 
impractical in the absence of specific assistance from state and fed- 
eral governments. 

Problems of preservice teacher education vary greatly from field 
to field in vocational and technical education. Much of the technical 
content which the teacher must teach is provided in formal school 
settings for teachers of nursing, engineering technology, agriculture, 
home economics, and business education. On the other hand, teach- 
ers of dumbing, printing, power sewing, and many other occupations 
can secure very little of the technical content of their occupations in 
formed school settings. Universities are moving at a rapid rate to 
further eliminate technical instruction in certain occupational fields, 
for example, typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, marketing,and applied 
aspects of engineering. On the other hand, some land-grant universi- 
ties ^re adding instruction in police science, health technologies, 
aviation technology, computer technology, and other fields where 
the demands of society are very great or where the occupational field 
appears to be “respectable/’ The major change, however, is occurring 
in community colleges and regional four-year institutionswhUh have 
adopted many of the characteristics of commun'ty colleges. 

It appears likely that in the next decade most new vocational and 
technical teachers will have had a minimum of two years of formal 
instruction >n their occupational field in a community college o r 
technical institute. Moreover, in many cases, this instruction will be 
supplemented by at least two years of general education, instruction 
in pedagogy, and some advanced college credits in the teacher’s 
technical specialty. 

There is general agreement that formal instruction in the occupa- 
tional field should he further supplemented by actual employment 
in the occupation which istobetaught No matter how well organized 
the formal instruction is, it cannot duplicate in every respect the 
( level opine nt of effective work attitudes and understandings of rela- 
tionships with other workers. Equally important, it cannot provide 
the application of principles and the integration of knowledge svhich 
can occur on the job. (A surgeon who had had no internship would 
be a dangerous risk in spite of the high level of his formal education.) 
Moreover, there is a “face validity” in being able to say to your 
students, “I know from personal experience many of the problems 
which you wili face.” 

Teacher Certification 

While work experience is almost universally considered to Ik 
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desirable, it is mandatory in some fields of vocational and technical 
education and not required in others. State departments of educa- 
tion and/or of vocational education determine certification require- 
ments for teachers. These requirements vary considerably from state 
to state, but they differ even more greatly from field to field of voca- 
tional education within one state. There is a very high negative 
correlation between the availability of formal instruction which is 
related to the occupation and the amount of work experience re- 
quired of the instructor. Agriculture, home economics, and business 
education are three fields for which formal instruction has generally 
been available in higher education. These are the three fields for 
which actual work experience beyond age 18 is rarely required by 
state regulations. Little or no formal instruction has been available 
in higher education for trade and industrial education and distribu- 
tive education. These are the two fields for which actual work experi- 
ence is always required. 

When a state requires work experience as a condition of certifica- 
tion for vocational teachers, it does so to assure that the teacher has 
the necessary technical competencies ill the field in which he is to 
teach. The most common way of assuring this technical expertise is 
to specify a minimum number of years of successful experience in 
employment. There is general agreement that twelve years of em- 
ployment experience may have taught some people very little (both 
because some employment is loutine, repetitious, or highly special- 
ized, and because some people learn much more slowly than others). 
But the evaluation of employment experience suffers from some of 
the same difficulties as the evaluation of formal education. The 
easiest solution in both cases is to specify that a minimum number of 
hours be spent in a particular activity rathei than to inquire as to 
how much has been learned. Two states, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia, have had considerable and successful experience with trade 
competency examinations, but even they would be unwilling to grant 
certification in trade and industrial education to a person who could 
pass the examination but did not have several years of employment 
experience. This is justified on the ground that the te ts do not 
measure some very important things that can be learned only 
through employment. No one knows how crucial these emissions 
may be. 

In many parts of the country, and particularly in periods of short- 
age of qualified workers (when vocational and technical education 
are most likely to be expanding and needing new teachers), there is 
such a shortage of qualified instructors that certain requirements 
are frequently waived. Most commonly the first step in meeting a 
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teacher shortage is to waive requirements for preservice teacher edu- 
cation. If this is not sufficient, the requirement of a certain number 
of years of successful employment experience is reduced. 

In most teacher education programs, all persons who complete 
certain minimum collegiate requirements are certified regardless of 
whether or not teaching positions happen to be available at the time 
of certification. This has not been the case in trade and industrial 
education, distributive education, technical education, and health 
occupations education. Rather, teaching certificates in these fields 
are issued only to persons who are being offered a reimbursable 
teaching position. Home economics, agriculture, and business edu- 
cation have generally followed the practice of issuing teacher certifi- 
cates to people who complete a prescribed teacher education pre- 
service program. These three programs have experienced much less 
fluctuation in size of programs than have the other phases of voca- 
tional and technical education. No one knows if there is a cause and 
effect relationship. 

It is generally recognized but seldom admitted that during periods 
of teacher shortage, teaching certificates are awarded to individuals 
w r ho would not be considered for certification at other times. This is 
the primary reason why certificates tend to be issued in these cyclical 
fields only to persons who are about to begin employment. Unfortu- 
nately, in vocational and technical education as in most other pro- 
fessional fields, certification, once obtained, is difficult to revoke. 
Part of the answer to this problem is greatly impioved programs of 
in-service education to upgrade certain incumber ts. A second part 
of the answer should be periodic re-evaluation of qualifications to 
determine whether or not a person should continue to be certified. 

In theory, in-service teacher education .should be primarily the 
responsibility of the employing school district, with higher education 
providing assistance as requested. Preservice education is theoreti- 
cally the responsibility of higher education, with the employing 
school districts being of assistance as needed. In vocational educa- 
tion, however, each state director of vocational education, through 
his state plan, accepts responsibility for both preservice and in- 
service education of reimbursed teachers. This makes him legally 
responsible for maintenance of adequate programs. It is his responsi- 
bility to channel resources through apprr ,riate agencies and to with- 
draw suppoit from an agency which cannot perform satisfactorily. 

In practice, in-service education is as sadly neglected in vocational 
and technical education as it is in other fields of education. Home 
economics, agriculture, and business education are the only types of 
vocational and technical education commonly found in the small 
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school. Contrary to the usual current assumption, these fields are 
probably the best taught of all the fields of vocational education in 
spite of the fact that the small school does not have the resources for 
adequate in-service teacher education programs. Rather, because 
these three areas of instruction are relatively old, well-established, 
and homogeneous, and because they bear a close relationship to 
academic departments and extension services in higher education, 
reasonably adequate in-service programs are available through cob 
leges and universities. Other types of vocational and technical edu- 
cation which are commonly offered in larger school systems have 
minimal programs of in-service education in a few cities, but in most 
school districts they are more neglected than the other teaching 
fields because they have no established academic field on which they 
can draw for support. 

Almost all public school and community college teachers are paid 
on the basis of number of years of teachi ng experience and number 
of credit hours in graduate school or its equivalent. In theory, supply 
and demand for teachers in a particular field do not affect their 
salary. In practice, minor adjustments to meet the market can be 
made by administrators. The most effective of these adjustments 
comes at the time of emoloyment. If the school has had difficulty in 
employing teachers of a particular type, the next qualified candidate 
likely will receive credit for employment experience and military 
experience. Such experience may be credited as teaching experience 
or graduate school credit. This raises the initial pay level but does 
not increase the maximum pay which can be obtained. A few schools 
have established salary schedules which give credit for occupational 
experience at a rate equivalent to the bachelor's degree. 

Once a teacher has been “placed on the salary schedule,” adjust- 
ments relative to other teachers are more difficult. Still, the effective 
administrator finds a way. Assignment to duties which command 
extra pay is one method. Night or summer teaching, teaching an 
extra class, coaching, ticket-taking, maintenance of equipment or 
buildings are frequently used as sources of higher compensation. 
Unfortunately, all of these duties require time and effort which 
might bettor be spent on duties related to tho regular teaching load. 
For .he teacher there is no equivalent to the athlete’s job with nomi- 
nal dudes. Other teachers who would like the extra income insure 
that full hours are worked. 

Vocational teachers sometimes receive the equivalent of graduate 
school credit for summers spent in employment in the occupation 
they are teaching. Certain vocational teachers, becau e of their skills, 
are likely to get the better paid school equipment maintenance odd- 
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jobs. The former of these is usually suspended if teachers are easy to 
find, but the latter may actually increase in times of recession, sime 
the school can often employ teachers more cheaply than tradesmen. 

Prototypes of Desirable Teacher Education Programs 
for Vocational and Technical Education 

In-Service Programs 

The " First-Year Teacher Program ” In a few states, in agricul- 
tural education, there is a systematic attempt to provide assistance 
to first-year teachers. All teachers in the state or a region of a state 
are invited (and strongly urged by the State Board of Vocational 
Education) to enroll in a program designed to serve their needs. An 
experienced teacher-educator in agricultural education meets with 
fen or fifteen of these teachers each Saturday in a central location. 
Other experienced teachers and state department of vocational edu- 
cation personnel serve as resource persons. The new teachers review 
the problems they are encountering and receive suggestions for solu- 
tions. Instructional materials are selected or prepared to meet the 
needs of the particular teaching situation in which the new teacher 
finds himself. The instructor visits the new teacher on the job to 
identify needs which the latter might not recognise. Graduate credit 
is granted for the course, which may extend over one semester or for 
the entire academic year. New teachers, school administrators, state 
department personnel, and teacher-trainers are enthusiastic about 
the benefits which accrue from this program. While it is relatively 
inexpensive compared to other in-service teacher education pro- 
grams, the institution of higher education which is responsible for 
the course normally feels that it needs financial assistance to cover 
the sizable amounts of travel and staff time required. 

Technical Training Provided by Manufacturers and Distributors. 
Many manufacturers and some distributors operate schools for 
tiaining users of their newer products and services, and these schools 
often reserve enrollments for teachers at reduced rates or even free 
of tuition. Manufacturers of automobiles, computers, hydraulic 
equipment, business machines, electronic parts, chemicals, welding 
supplies, etc., run such schools. Instruction is generally of very high 
quality and is extremely intensive, and some of the best vocational 
and technical teachers regularly avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties provided by these schools and thus keep up-to-date technically. 
A few (but far too few) school districts will accept attendance at 
such schools on a par with an equnl amount of time spent in graduate 
school. 
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Unfortunately, the method or announcing the availability of these 
schools is extremely haphazard. Manufacturers very often allow 
distributors to recommend potential enrollees for the school. Very 
often the small customers of the distributor are neglected, and a 
particular teacher may not be known to the distributor. A nation- 
wide communications network announcing the availability of appli- 
cations for enrollment in industry-operated schools would be a tre- 
mendous forward step in in-service education. A few universities 
offer graduate credit for attendance at industry-operated schools, 
but such arrangements are normally not made unless the initiative 
is taken by the operator of the school. It probably would be desirable 
for continued state certification to be dependent upon attendance at 
such schools, though if enrollments were much larger than at present, 
the industry-operated school would certainly be justified in request- 
ing reimbursement for added costs. It also wmuld be desirable to have 
subsidized fellowship programs for teachers, who must forego earn- 
ings to attend. 

Twelve-Month Employment Plans . Undoubtedly the most versa- 
tile in-service teacher education programs are operated by a few 
post-secondary schools which employ teachers on a twelve-month 
basis, even though most of their instruction is confined to the nine- 
month academic year. One of the earliest schools to begin this pro- 
gram was Oregon Technical Institute at Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

Every state has in operation a more or less extensive program of 
Saturday and evening classes conducted by itinerant teacher-edu- 
cators. This instruction is confined almost exclusively to pedagogy, 
with emphasis on methods of instruction, organization of curriculum 
materials, and evaluation of instruction. In most states these teacher- 
educators are employed by a univ ersity, and graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit is given for the teachers-in-t raining. For historical reasons, 
•vhich seem no longer to apply, teachers of agriculture, home econom- 
ics, trade and industrial education, etc., are almost never taught in 
mixed classes. Indeed, in many states, if a teacher completed a par- 
ticular class with a teacher-educator from a field other than his own, 
the teacher would have to repeat the class with a teacher-educator 
from his own field. 

One of the most neglected phases on in-service teacher education 
is education of the part-time teacher. Much of the vocational edu- 
cation for adults is taught by part-time teachers who are employed 
full-time in the occupation they are teaching. Most states require 
neither preservice nor in-service training for these part-time teach- 
ers, who are generally technically competent but have had no in- 
struction in how to organize and present the material they know so 
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we!!. The most satisfactory method of in-service training seems to 
he to require the part-time teacher to attend two or three evenings 
of in-service instruction for which he is paid at the same rate as if he 
were teaching his regular evening class. This instruction is organized 
by the local admi' istrator of vocational education and maybe taught 
by him, by his stall, or by an itinerant teacher-educator from a uni' 
versity or from the staff of the slate department of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Employment in the Occupation Taught. One of the best ways to 
keep abreast of changes in technical content in an occupational field 
is to maintain employment in that field. Since it is an economic 
necessity for most vocational and technical teachers to have employ- 
ment during the summer and on Saturdays during the school year, 
there is a natural opportunity for earning and learning to be com- 
bined. Unfortunately, openings for part-time and summer work may 
not be available for the teacher in the occupational field which lie is 
teaching. This leads him, oftentimes, to take completely unrelated 
employ ment u r hich provides earnings but does not keep him abreast 
of his occupation. Even worse is the situation of the teacher who is 
so incompetent in the occupation he is teaching that he is not em- 
ployable. Not being employable, he wall, over time, almost certainly 
become even less competent in the field he is teaching. Some local 
administrators of vocational and technical education have estab- 
lished relationships with employers which cause them to reserve 
part-time and summer jobs for teachers, on the basis that it is in 
their owm best interest to have competent instruction provided by 
the schools. In some communities this is thwarted by labor agree- 
ments w r hieh specify that all employee? who are laid off must he 
returned tc full employment before part-time or temporary workers 
can be added. The larger the community, the more likely such agree- 
ments will prevent meaningful summer employment of teachers. 
Teachers of most school subjects would profit from part-time em- 
ployment related to the subject they teach. Evans reported that the 
only significant difference between exceptionally good and excep- 
tionally poor trade and industrial education teachers was that the 
effective teachers worker] part time or summers in the occupational 
fiidd w'hich they were teaching . 1 

Role oj Publications and Conventions. Professional associations 
of teachers have contributed considerably to their in-service educa- 
tion. Association publications are devoted primarily to administra- 
tion, supervision, funding, teacher education, and history in d phi- 

1 i'n;xTt N. Kvans '’Can? StmUvs Ckxxl and Voot Day Vr.uV Tr.n Vii js." ir*riu\~ 
trial atvt Vocational Education, It ( 1955). pp. 285*89. 
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losophv of the field, with little attention being given to mat- ers which 
would be of immediate assistance to the classroom teacher. This is 
in marked contrast to the publications of professional as: ociations 
of teachers of English or mathematics. On the other hand the con- 
ventions and professional meetings of vocational teache *s devote 
considerable attention to pedagogical topics and to new technical 
developments. Displays of new equipment and supplies wi ich are a 
major feature of regional, state, and national conventions are of 
considerable assistance to teachers. 

Trade publications and technical books potentially are good 
sources of information about new technical developments The vol- 
ume and quality of these publications are increasing si arply. A 
worthwhile investment on the part of the school would be *o pay for 
two or three periodicals and four or five books in each teacher’s 
technical field each 3'ear. Agriculture and home economics teachers 
long have received effective .assistance through the free o< low-cost 
technical publications subsidized by state and federal gov -rnments. 

In a few states and regions, vocational and technical teachers have 
organized associations along subject-matter lines. For example, the 
vocational machine shop teachers in Illinois have long had an asso- 
ciation of their own. These groups may have convention programs, 
newsletters, procedures for sharing instructional material consulta- 
tiveseivice to answer technical or pedagogical problems, one* or two- 
week retreats for the development of instructional materials, and 
even “secret” societies for social and professional purposjs. Certain 
of these activities may be subsidised by state funds, but usually they 
are not. Where such associations are active, they are a ' ery potent 
force for in-service teacher education. 

Prc service Education 

Preservice teacher education programs in agricult u e, business, 
and home economics are almost invariably patterned i fter teacher 
education piog r ams for other secondary school specialties. In those 
universities which have eliminated skill subjects in business (typing, 
shorthand, etc.), it has been necessary to secure instruc tion through 
community colleges, business schools, or high schoo’s. Technical 
education, distributive education, trade and industri il education, 
and health occupations education generally have no ■fledive pro- 
grams of preservice educaiion. 

Innovations in preservice education are much mtr than in in- 
service education. Preservice education is very largely .'untrolled by 
state departments of vocational education which oft ?n specify in 
state plans the titles and content of courses required for a rlification. 
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In-service education, however, is rarely specified in any way by the 
state departments. Colleges of agriculture, education, engineering, 
home economies, and commerce and business education, which most 
often conduct preservice programs, have made few changes in the 
parts of the program for which they are responsible and have not 
been noted for leadership in attempting to change the views of state 
departments of vocational education. The federal government is also 
responsible, in part, for the lack of progiess in preservicc education. 
Vocational education is the only field closely related to the national 
defense which was excluded uom the National Defense Education 
Act of 1956. This Act has had a rnar'.ed effect on quality of pre- 
service education in all of the fields for which it provided support. 
Colleges and universities prepare plans for desirable teacher edu- 
cation programs under the NDEA and submit them to the IJ.S. Office 
of Education; the “best” of these proposals are supported. In corn 
trast, from 1917 to 1963 teacher education in vocational education 
was simply one of many activities into which the state director of 
vocational education might decide to channel fund- The situation 
from 1963 until 1968 was no better. Teacher education was listed 
along with five other “ancillary services” for which a minimum of 3 
percent of state funds must be used. Curriculum development and 
administration, two of the other ancillary services, could and did 
use the required 3 percent in most states. 

In large part, the federal government is also responsible for the 
greatest deficiency in teacher education in vocational and technical 
education: the subdivision of the field into teacher training depart- 
ments scattered in a variety of departments in a variety of coll' ges 
Sometimes these departments an separated geographically so that 
teacher education in trade and industrial education may be situated 
100 miles from teacher education in distributive education. This 
division of teacher education programs followed the divisions estab- 
lished by the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act and duplicated the adminis- 
trative structure of the U.S. Office of Education and the various state 
departments of vocational education. Not until 1968 was there an 
appreciable move away from this pattern of organi7ation, funding, 
and record-keeping, though a few institutions had broken from the 
pattern as early as 1 960. At the present time combined departments 
of vocational and technical education are being formed on a number 
of campuses, and where this has not proved possible, due to con- 
flicting college loyalties, strong pattern* of coordination among 
existing departments seer i to be taking shape. No one has yet 
found a pattern for resolving the problem of deportments which have 
been dispersed among different teacher education institutions in the 
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same state. Either the state must make a decision to place this work 
on one campus, or each campus which now h is a vocational education 
program must develop teacher education in the other fields of voca- 
tional education. The first alternative is apt to be Quite traumatic, 
and the second is apt to be costly and inefficient. 

The two innovative programs of preservice vocational and techni- 
cal teacher education described below gr^w out of necessity. 

The Alberta Plan . The province of Alberta, Canada, has estab- 
lished a number of post-secondary vocational and technical school* 
to meet the extreme shortages of skilled manpower caused by the 
rapid expansion of its industrial base. This , in turn, created a de- 
mand for sharply increased numbers of qua ified instructors. A rea 
sonably satisfactory solution to this dilemna grew out of the pro- 
gram established at the University of Alberts under which competent 
engineers, skilled workers, and other first-iate emp’oyees were re- 
cruited to enter a short-term teacher education program. This inten- 
sive program covered a one-year period d iring which the highly 
competent specialist became a reasonably cc mpetent teacher of that 
specialty. The potential teacher was paid a s; ilary only slightly below 
that which he would have earned as an employee in private industry, 
with half the funds coming from the federal government, one-fourth 
from the provincial government, and one- fourth from the school 
which intended to hire the graduate of the teacher education pro- 
gram. A few students who had not established connections with a 
particular school received three-fourths of the stipends of the re- 
maining students. Wlrle not every thing can be accomplished in one 
year, a jreat deal can be done in an intensive program of this length. 
The real key to the .access of the University of Alberta plan, however, 
has been the qua'ity of the trainees and of ’hestaF who provide the 
teacher education. Salaries paid to the trainees ate sufficient to 
attract them to a teacher education program, even though many of 
them hud great doubts about their ability to succeed in the highly 
selective Canadian university. This progra n is now in operation in 
several Canadian provinces with generally highly effecthe results. 

Cooperative Work-Educction Plans for Teachers. In the early 
1950s the State Board of Vocational Education in Michigan ap- 
proved a new method of preservice teacher education for vocational 
education which combined on-campus insriuction in the University 
and supervised work experience. It is basically a part-time coopera- 
tiveprogram which produces a vocational in: tructorwitha bachelors 
degree and adequate occupational experience to serve as a vocational 
instructor. It was adopted in Michigan and later in Illinois as a 
means of meeting a shortage of competent tiade and industrial voca- 

2dS 
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tional instructors. The shortage exists because comprehensive high 
schools and community colleges desire instructors who have at least 
a baccalaureate degree in addition to the occupational experience 
needed to give adequate vocational instruction. While the program 
has produced capable vocational instructors, for two reasons it has 
been inadequate in terms o? meeting the need for teachers. First, too 
few college students are attracted to it because it requires five years 
for attainment of a baccalaureate degree plus the necessary occupa- 
tional experience. These same students could enroll in a four-year 
industrial arts, business education, agriculture, or home economics 
program and receive a baccalaureate degree at the end of that period . 
Moreover, the starting salary for all of these teachers who might b? 
employed in a comprehensive high school would be nearly identical. 
In recent years, military draft regulations hove made it impractical 
for male students to enter a baccalaureate program which require:? 
more than four years for completion, or which includes even one 
semester of employment for which less than full academic credit is 
granted. Either of these conditions makes the student immediately 
eligible for the draft. 

Secondly, the few' individuals who w'ere attracted to the program 
were highly sought after by employers. Many employers are very 
much interested in dnding students who have the wide breadth of 
occupational experience afforded by this part-time cooperative pro- 
gram together with a baccalaureate degree. The graduates of the 
program typically earned considerably higher starting salaries in 
industry than were paid to beginning engineers and physical scien- 
tists. These salaries were well above those available to beginning 
teachers. Still, experience with the program proved that if students 
could be attracted to the program, over half of them would become 
teachers in spite of the higher salaries available to them in industrial 
employment. Federal or state funds have never been employed to 
provide fellowships for students in this program. This type of support 
would undoubtedly help greatly to attract the capable students 
needed to become the vocational teachers of the future. 

Retread Programs 

Teacher education programs designed to convert a person from 
one type of teaching to another are not readily classifiable as either 
in-service or preservice. The most common, though inelegant, name 
for teachers who have been retrained is "retreads.” Retreading has 
been a major source of vocational education staff, though no one 
knows its full extent. Most retreading undoubtedly occurs in trade 
and industrial education, but it is probably a significant factor in 
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business education, technical education, distributive education, and 
cooperative work-education programs o: all types. Unfortunately, 
most retreading occurs in a haphaLard manner which cannot be 
described as a program. 

Ceneral Education Teachers Who Become. Vocational Teacners. 
Teacheio of industrial art3 and general business are usually over- 
worked. They may prepare for five classes a day, have thirty .students 
per dass, and be expected to use overcrov/ded and underequipped 
facilities. For these ana other reasons, vocational teaching ma> 
appear more attractive. 

The biggest hairier to a transfer is the securing of a .sufficient 
amount of occupational experience. However, most male teachers 
{and an increasing proportion of female teachers) feel (he economic 
necessity of working part-time during the school year and full-time 
during the summer vacation. If they teach a practical arts genera! 
education course, and if they secure employment in an occupational 
field related to what they are teaching, they are almo t certain to 
learn things which will improve the quality of their instruction. If 
this employment is long continued, the teacher will accumulate 
enough experience to be qualified for employment in vocational edu- 
cation. Through a variety of devices, most states will exclude him 
unless there is a severe shortage of vocational teachers. The exclusion 
is based on a contention that part-time employment ^s rot as edu- 
cative as iull-time employment. There is no reseai^h to support this 
contention, and it appears likely that exclusion is based upon a desire 
to maintain balance between supply and demand for vocational 
taachers. 

If the general education ret.ead can get over the hurdle of accept- 
cnce of his employment experience, the next hurdle will be academic. 
Though he likely will have a bachelor’s degree and may have consid- 
erable graduate credit, he will be required to repeat four or moie 
c ourses with a t eachtr-educator who is approved by the state tc offer 
instruction in a particular field of vocation)., education. 

Once past these hurdles, this retread is much more employable 
than a person who h us come through th tiaditional routes of prep- 
aration for trade and industrial education f,nd distributive education 
because he holds a degree and is certified as a teacher of at hast tw r o 
subjects- Administrators like to have stuff members who permit 
flexible assignment. 

Part-Time Teachers Who Become Full-Time Teachers. There is 
general agreement that part-time to full-time teaching is a very 
desirable retread route. If a part-time teacher discovers ihat he 
enjoys teaching, and if school officials discover that he knows his 
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subject matter and ia reasonably effective in teaching it, he is likely 
to be encouraged to move to full-time teaching. Teacher education 
requirements will be the same for him as for a parson who has had no 
teaching experience, though logically he would need less. 

Military and Industrial Teachers Who Move to Public School 
Vocational Teaching . Many teachers in training programs operated 
by employers, trade associations, and unions perform tasks which 
are nearly identical to th^se performed by vocational teachers in 
public schools. Salaries are lower in many public schools, and class 
size is considerably higher. While public schools offer tenure as a 
teacher, industrial schools offer tenure a f an employee, even if the 
school should close. Indeed, many schools in industry deliberately 
rotate personnel between teaching in their schools and working in 
the occupation to be taught. For these reasons, few teachers from 
schools in Industry move to public school teaching. Most of the little 
mob’lity which does exist is in the opposite direction. 

This is not the case with military schools, howevei. A small but 
significant portion of military technical training is directly applicable 
in civilian vocational and technical education. Military retirement 
policies make it economically desirable for many of *he technical 
instructors to seek civilian teaching positions after tv vnty years of 
mib’tf ry service. When the military instructor k?s keen fortunate 
enough to terch in a program which has direct applicability to 
civilian life, no significant difficulty arises. He is immediately em- 
ployable, and most states will accept his military teacher education 
a* face value. Usually it has been much more extensive than is re* 
quhed by the state for public school vocational teachers. 

Real difficulties occur, however, for the military instructor whose 
specialty is in large part peculiar to the armed forces. Understand* 
ably, the tendency in military schools is to emphasize military rather 
than civilian practice. If a military school offers instruction to re* 
cruhs in a form which is immediately valuable in civilian life, these 
recruits are less likely to .e*enlist. Consequently, broad courses 
covering the whole of an occupational field tend to be offered to 
military personnel who have been in service for some time and are 
likely to remain until retirement. The vast majority of military stU' 
dents and military instructors are concerned with subjects which 
either hcc/e lktle direct value in civilian life or are fragments of an 
occupational field so specialized as to be of little transfer value 
to civilian life. 

Retraining programs for retired military instructors could be of 
enormous benefit. In cases, emphasis should not be upon peda- 
O gogy, since the military instructor is reasonably well prepared for 
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teaching. Rather, he is likely to need further technical instruction 
and experience velaced to civilian occupations. 

Vocational Teachers Whose Skills Are No Longer Needed. The 
person who most needs a retread program is the vocational teacher 
who is on tenure but whose instructional field should be phased out 
of that school. Theoretically he could move to a school where his 
specialty is still in demand. In practice, however, salary schedules 
discriminate against newcomers, and moreover, it is likely that 
teachers in his field will be in oversupply throughout the country. 

The common practive is to retain him until retirement, filling his 
classes with students who have no strong occupational preferences. 
Early retirement, subsidized by state and federal funds, would he 
economical for certain older teachers. For younger teachers, a re- 
tread program of the type suggested for military teachers would be 
umre effective. 

Legislation for Support cl Vocational Teacher Education 

The report of the Essex Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
in J968 emphasized the need for preservice and in-service develop- 
ment of vocational and technical teachers. It pointed to a projected 
increase of 150 percent in tne number of teachers in the decade 
ending in 3978, which would require maikod expansion of preservice 
and retread programs. It pointed to the need for re-education of 
teacheis to enable them to adopt to changes in occupations, which 
would require an equally great expansion of in-servk' teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

Almost all of the Advisory Council's recommendations were incor- 
porated in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. The 
sections of this Act having to do with teacher education were em- 
bodied in the Education Professions Development Act. In the process 
of moving from lecommendation to enactment, some very damaging 
changes were made. 

With minor exceptions, only teachers with baccalaureate degrees 
arc eligible for training or retraining. Almost all tee Tiers of produc- 
tion agriculture, homemaking, and college-based business education 
have bachelor’s degrees. All other fields of vocational and technical 
education have lower proportions of teachers holding baccalaureates, 
In trade and industrial education, 60 percent of Ohio teachers and 
53 percent of California teachers would not be eligible for most of 
the benefits of the teacher education provisions of the Act, 2 Every 

* Wxational Education: The Bridge Between \fan and His Wort (Wadiingtnii: 
U.S. I)t pLKliiu i»t of Hc.iUli, Education, and Welfare, OiTice cif Education, 
pp. 91-92. 
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major new program in vocational and technical education, from agri- 
business to waterworks technician, must recruit a high proportion 
of its teachers from skilled employees who usually do not have a 
college degree. None of these teachers would be eligible for pre- 
service programs, nor would they be eligible for in-service training 
until they had taught for three years. 

The net effect of these provisions is discourage the recruitment 
of teachers in new and expand v ; fields and to give preference to the 
graduates of traditional vocational education fields which award 
baccalaureate degrees to prospective teachers. Surely this legislation 
should bo rewritten to place emphasis on occupational competence 
rather than on holding a college degree. 

Summary 

1. Little attention has been paid to staffing vocational-technical 
programs. Cyclical expansion has encouraged protection of incum- 
bents rather than systematic induction and upgrading of new staff. 

2. Some types of vocational teachers have received most of this 
technical knowledge in college, while others have learned their skills 
through employment experience. Most new and expanding i rograms 
must secure teachers from the latter source. As community colleges 
expand their technical education programs in new fields, a higher 
proportion of vocational and technical teachers will receive at least 
part of their education from this source. 

3. Employment experience is highly desirable for all vocational 
and technical teachers and probably should be a requiremen z, length 
of experience is less important, however, than the amount learned. 
Yet length of experience is the most common measure of competence. 

4. Certification requirements vary in response to supply and de- 
mand for teachers. This variation would be "educed if adequate 
teacher education programs could be planned to meet projected de- 
mands. 

5. Information about the availability of suitable courses for teach- 
ers is not generally disseminated. This is particularly true for indus- 
try-operated rourses. Communication of this information to teachers 
should be done on a nationwide basis, possibly as a responsibility of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

6. Several types of effective in-service programs for ter chers are 
described; all need further evaluation. None of them seems able to 
flourish without financial support from state or federal sources. 

7. Too little attention has been paid to teacher educt tion pro- 
grams to convert one type of teacher to another. “Ret read” programs 
offer considerable promise for meeting manpower shortages in voca- 
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tional and technical teaching; they are the only effective means of 
coping with the problem of the tenured teacher whose technical skills 
are no longer needed. 

8. For the first time we have a federal program for vocational 
teacher education. Title 1 1 of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 has many desLable features. Unfortunately, it discriminates 
against teachers who do not have college degrees. These teachers are 
most in need of help. Moreover, instructors in new and expanding 
occupational fields are much less likely to hold college degrees than 
are teachers of production agriculture, homemaking, and college- 
based business education. This legislation should be reu r ritten to 
assist in the educational development of teachers who are most 
needed and w r ho most need teacher education. 
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Chapter 9 

EVALUATING VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Jerome Moss, Jr., and Ernst W. Stromsdorfer 



Conceptual Issues 

The Purposes of Program Evaluation 

Within the last decade the evaluation of investments in the human 
agent, such as vocational and technical education, 1 has been in vogue 
among social scientists and public officials. Unfortunately, much if 
not most of this evaluation is of little or n.^ use for purposes of making 
reasoned choices among competing social programs. This is due to 
the methodological errors which mar many studies as well as the 
lack of effective techniques to handle many of the more difficult 
issues which arise as a part of the evaluative process. 

The evaluation of vocational education and other types of social 
programs is important because, in a world of scarcity, evaluation 
provides evidence about the relative merits of alternative courses of 
action to achieve a given end and about the extent to which we are 
achieving prescribed ends. Educators, government officials, and the 
public can then make more rational decisions about the allocation 
of resources. 

Most of the analyses of vocational education which have been done 
nr st be considered to be only descriptive. They catalogue the vari- 
ous characteristics of programs or report the number of students 
who are graduated or who find a training-related job. This type of 
analysis does not comprise program evaluation as the tenn is under- 
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stood here. The assertion is not meant to downgrade the significance 
oi desciiptive efforts, which are a necessary input into program 
evaluation, but to point out that such efforts should not be mistaken 
for evaluation itself. 

As it is perceived in this chapter, the most important purpose of 
program evaluation is to determine the relative efficiency of a set of 
activities to attain desired endt, it assumes that there are alternative 
mean? o* achieving a given end or set of ends* First, the process 
requires a comparison between ihe outcomes of two or more sets of 
activities to achieve a given end. Second, the process requires that 
differences found are attributable to variations in <he program eetivi- 
ties.The perspective on evaluation is therefore on the relative quality 
of specific programs. It answers such questions as: What kinds of 
activities will maximize the efficiency of this auto mechanics program 
in terms of accepted program goals? Which of these two eleclronic 
programs is better for my purposes? What would I gain and lose by 
adopting the new practical nurse curriculum? 

Evaluation serves at least two other purposes. First, instead of 
using a relative standard based upon a comparison of outcomes from 
alternative activities, program developers frequently attempt to 
utilize fixed quantitative standards. That is, they ask: How f well is 
my new program achieving its predesignated performance objec- 
tives? Second, educators, legislators, and the public are commonly 
concerned about the size, scope, and appropriateness of the state- 
wide or the nationwide program in relation *o current or predicted 
social requirements. They tend to ask the more macro level questions 
about vocational education, but also employ arbitrary sets of stand- 
ards in seeking answers: Is the total program serving the number of 
people who can benefit from its services? Are the kinds of urograms 
provided suitable to the needs of the labor force? While both kinds 
of questions are legitimate, the evaluative processes used to answer 
them will not be treated at length in this chapter. Instead, those 
processes will be used prime rily as contrasts to the evaluative model 
designed to help more reasoned choices among competing vocational 
programs. 

A Viedel for Program Evaluation 

To properly evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of a social 
progi am, in this case, vocational education, the evaluative model 
should examine the nature of the alternative processes which could 
be used to produce the outputs designed to fulfill the objectives of 
the program. Second, the model should determine which production 
proass is most efficient. 
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This type of evaluation has three major characteristics. First, it i> 
quantitative. There must be some measu r c of both costs and benefits 
though these costs and benefits can be expressed in either monetary 
or nonmonetary terms. Second, the evaluation must be directly re- 
lated to the purposes being served by vocational education. Thus, 
the appropriate .specification of the objective or set of objectives n! 
the program is critical to the evaluation. Inappropriate speculation 
of objectives as well as ill-conceived choice and construction oi 
indexes to measure the attainment of objectives will result in an 
invalid evaluation. Third, the evaluation links costs with benefits; 
the public should invest in those parts of the education process which 
for a given cost wUl optimize the output. 

Treatment of either costs or benefits in isolation cannot provide 
valid information in making choices. Costs and benefits of the entire 
program, however program limits are defined, must be considered in 
conjunction. The net effectiveness of any activity within vocational 
education will be due to the effects of costs and benefits as these have 
their impacts over time. 

Therefore, ar, appropriate model to evaluate any program within 
vocational education should include the following steps; 

1. The. objectives < desired program outcomes) must be specified. 

2. The processes or activities used to implement the program musl 
be specified. 

3. Measurable indexes of the output of the program must be speci- 
fied. 

4. The production function (or process) must be specified whereby 
the output of any given acti/ily is related to the set of relevant inputs 
to that activity, 

5. A cost function or cost relationship based on the production func- 
tion given lor each aclivity must be specified. 

6. A comparison between outputs (units of change in the outpul 
indexes due only to the program or activity in queslicn) and progranr 
costs must be performed. 

These points are aiscussod below. 

Program Objectives and. Outputs 
The objeUives of vocational education, as with any other socist 
program, should be made explicit. Fortunately, vocational education 
is more efficiency-oriented and lends itself to a cost-benefit frame ■ 
work more readily than other types of primary or secondary educa • 
tion. However, the objectives of vocational education still remabt 
multidimensional, and the specification of a single functional rela- 
tionship which incorporates these multiple dimensions is difficult 
It is for this reason that the estimation of program benefits is gene?- 
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ally so much more difficult than the specification of program costs. 
Often, because the problem is so difficult, it is implicity ignored, and 
analyses treat single dimension indexes of program performance '3 if 
they represented the entire range of multiple outputs of a program. 

The output of vocational education is the acquisition of certain 
behavioral capabilities. The objectives of vocational education, whose 
fulfillment depends in some functionally related way on the acquisi- 
tion of these capabilities, are several. They might be, tor example, 

a. Economic efficiency (Q) or the increase in economic output, other 

things staying the same. 

b. Equity ( R ) or income redistribution. 

c. Pure consumption (S) or the enjoyment of the process of acquiring 

knowledge or skill for its own sake. 

d. Socialization (T) or the development of socially effective behavior. 
Thus, the program objectives ( \V t for welfare or well-being) can be 
expressed as follows: 

W = HQ, R f S, T) 

An indication of the relative weights and the specifications of any 
interactions among these separate objectives would complete the 
expression of program objectives. The total value of these objectives 
(both economic and noneconomic) could then be maximized. 

The problem is, of course, that not only do we not have a unique 
index to measure W, we do not even have any unique index to meas- 
ure any of the components of W, such as Q. Also, since certain 
aspects of these objective components are most certainly joint in 
nature, the choice of one of them or an incomplete index to represent 
one of them in an evaluation can lead to error ; n ascribing costs, 
since those costs which are joint in nature may be erroneously 
ascribed to a specific and separable objective component. 

To summarize, the problem of evaluating vocational education is 
confounded by the fact that its objectives end its outputs are multi- 
dimensional The proper specification of its objectives with their 
relative weights has never been performed. Second, a successful de^ 
vetopment, weighting and estimation of performance indexes to 
represent these multiple objectives has never been achieved. 

The Production ond Cost Functions 

Without a proper specification of outputs, the specification of the 
process by which these outputs are produced can never be entirely 
satisfactory. But as a further and even more important stumbling 
block in the evaluation of vocational education, there is no widely 
accepted theory as to how vocational capabilities are imparted and 
what variables are critic*! to the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
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learning process. Therefore, the production process is usually one 
which in practice is specified through trial and error by attempting 
to statistically “fit” various empirical relationships. This is unsatis- 
factory, however, since the available independent variables which 
can serve as candidates to explain a given learning process are limited 
only by the researcher’s ingenuity at generating additional variables, 
as is demonstrated hy more than one study discussed in this chapter. 

However, leaving these problems aside, if educational administra- 
tors act so that they try to maximize a set of objectives of vocational 
du cation, then the production process can be specified as: 

Yi = f(X II, X*, 

where Yt is a complex index of output performance of vocational 
education for the ith student, and the XYs are the inputs used to 
produce the output of vocational education for the ith student. 

If inputs can be expressed in money terms, costs can then be ex- 
pressed as a function of the production process, .is follows: Zi~ /(V<) 
where Z is total costs, V is program enrollment i stands for the ith 
program of a given type. This cost function cculd be expressed in 
linear or nonlinear form, and variables other than enrollment could 
be added to the function to account for cost -influencing factors 
whose effects one may wish to hold constant. Thu result of estimating 
a total cost function will be an estimate of marginal cost — the extra 
cost of training one additional student. 

The Linkage oj Costs and Benefits 

If benefits are nonmonetary, then a target bvel of program per- 
formance at the lowest cost (both monetary and nonmonetary) is 
the desirable program. Or, a given cost can be jet and that program 
which achieves the greatest increment of improvement in output 
performance is the desirable program. For situa -ions where costs and 
benefits are in monetary terms, the economic naximand is to maxi- 
mize the present value of net benefits. However, several investment 
criteria exist to achieve this, such as the inten al rate of return, the 
cost-benefit ratio, or net present value. In the r ial world, constraints 
usually exist which invalidate each of these criteria to a degree, but 
a discussion of these problems is beyond the icope of this chapter. 

The Generality of the Model 

This simple model outlines the general apjr oach one w ould take 
to evaluate the efficiency of vocational and technical education pro- 
grams. Given that objectives are dearly specif ed and that perform- 
ance indexes to measure the achievement of he objectives can be 
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devised, then alternative projects to achieve the objectives can be 
investigated. Input combinations between alternative projects will 
likely vary. Input combinations can be varied within a given project. 
The effects of both types of variation can be noted on both output 
and input costs. Ideally, the combination of inputs for a given cost 
which will maximize a given type of output can be discovered and 
overall educational efficiency can be improved. 

Some Noneconomic Problems in Evaluation 

The Specification and Measurement of Inputs 

The specification and measurement of inputs into the process by 
which vocational capabilities arc imparted to students suffer from 
the lack of a widely accepted theory of learning. In the absence of a 
theory, the problem of specifying the input variables becomes more 
complex. There are, however, three broad classes of variables to 
consider, and, of course, there are unknown interactions among 
them. These three sets of variables can be classified as student in- 
puts, educational process inputs, and socioeconomic influences. 

The educational process starts with students, each of whom differs 
with respect to characteristics which affect his ability to learn at the 
time he enters the particular vocational program. Students differ in 
relevant aptitudes, achievement, motivation, and health which cre- 
ate variation in their ability to learn. 

The educational process in which the students are engaged has 
characteristics which provide the learning experience. Students are 
encouraged to respond in particular ways, all under the guidance of 
an instructor with certain characteristics. Finally, the activity takes 
place in particular physical and psycho-social learning environments. 

In addition to the student characteristics and the specific educa- 
tional process which is to be evaluated, the act of learning is affected 
by ether experiences and conditions in the students’ environment 
which could influence the proper identification of net educational 
outcomes. These experiences can take place at any time after the 
educational process begins and before the outcome is measured. For 
example, students might take a variety of other courses which differ- 
entially alter their ability to learn the content of the given educa- 
tional process which is to be evaluated. Or, for instance, economic 
conditions could alter the availability of particular kinds of jobs 
after graduation. Of course, if one is able to structure an experi- 
mental model with a properly formed control group, the last set of 
influences may not be too serious an obstacle. 

In summary, dozens of variables can be used to account for the 
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three types of influences noted above, and thus far, little conceptual 
guidance exists to dictate their choice. 

Specification and Measurement of Educational Outputs 

The general difficulties involved in constructing a properly speci- 
fied index of output have already been discussed. However, addi- 
tional practical problems exist. 

A benefit can be defined as any result of the vocational educat ion 
process that increases individual or social well-being or welfare. This 
increase in welfare can be either economic or noneconomic. With 
respect to economic w elfare, benefits occur either directly by increas- 
ing productivity or indirectly by freeing resources for alternative 
uses. With respect to noneconomic welfare, the educational process 
results in an increased level of satisfaction for those participating in 
the educational process. 

The problem o: ! selecting and weighting relevant output indexes 
becomes even mere complex when programs with varied mixes of 
“general” and “vocational” components are compared. Typically 
the output indexes chosen are appropriate to vocational objectives 
but slight the intended outputs of the general education component; 
this raises serious questions about the validity of the resultant pro- 
gram comparison. In a more generalized sense, it epitomizes the type 
of bias that can result from judging any program on the basis of a 
narrowly conceived set of outputs, without regard for the program’s 
concomitant effect (positive or negative) upon other desirable out- 
puts. 

Conceptual difficulties also arise when amount of education is con- 
sidered as a relevant variable. When holding pow'er or amount of 
further education, for example, are utilized as dependent variables, 
education is being treated as an end in itself. In other instances, the 
education variable (like holding power) might bo considered an 
independent variable, ard its ultimate and actual effect upon other 
outputs measured. The choice of treating the amount of education 
as a dependent or independent variable changes with the evaluation 
context and rationale, but making the choice cannot be ignored. 

Finally, greater attention nv be paid to the specification and 
measurement of developmental outputs. The effect of educational 
processes upon career patterns, as one illustration, should be deter- 
mined. Longitudinal data are therefore required. 

Estimating the Net Effects of Programs 

Ignoring for the moment the very serious issues concerning the 
choice of performance indexes to represent benefit out put i. there is 
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the difficult problem of identifying empirically the net effect of the 
program. What benefits would have accrued to a given vocational 
graduate or cohort of graduates had either pursued some alternative 
course of action? Follow-up studies which display post-program 
levels of performance but which provide no comparative basis for 
attributing performance to vocational education are of very limited 
value. Not infrequently, a vocational studert’s experience after a 
given edu ;ationai piocess is compared with his state being either 
before or during that process. Clearly, before-after comparisons with 
no control group are subject to a variety of intervening causal ex- 
planations. As a matter of fact, the economic benefits accruing to 
n est high school and post-secondary students before graduation are 
low and often zero. They all usually become positive regardless of 
curriculum when the students enter the fulltime labor force after 
graduation. Yet these are the types of evidence presented in most 
follow-up studies of vocational graduates. 

Since a person either pursues one course of action or another, and 
the action is irrevocable given the context of time, it is necessary to 
structure a control group to serve as a proxy for the alternative 
experience. Except where an experimental situation can be devised, 
it will usually be the case that the experimental and the control 
groups come fvom different populations. The choice of a control 
group must, therefore, always be judgmental. Since this is the case, 
the measures of net effect of a given educational process will be 
biased, often in undetermined ways. For instance, in an effort to 
estimate the nee benefits cf vocational education, one may be natu- 
rally led to compare high school graduates from the vocational cur- 
riculum with graduates from college preparatory curriculum or, more 
generally, graduates from a comprehensive high school. The problem 
is that since the objectives of the curricula ostensibly differ, they will 
appeal to different populations of students. Available statistical 
techniques can help control for the differences in characteristics be- 
tween the two populations, and at present this appears to provide 
(in the absence of an experimental design) the best solution to the 
evaluator. But the statistical control is certainly not perfect, and the 
conclusions that can be drawn from the evaluation are consequently 
limited. 

Another serious problem exists in that ...e experiences of the two 
populations may not be independent of each other. For instance, if 
one is using grade school graduates as a control in measuring the 
relative benefits of vocational high school education, given any level 
of unemployment within the socially acceptable range, ihe graduates 
of secondary vocational education may effectively exclude equally 
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skilled but less formally educated workers from jobs currently in 
relative short supply. This situation would overstate the benefits 
attributable to vocational education. 

Germane Economic Issues 

With almost no exceptions, the foregoing problems apply whether 
one is performing an economic or noneconomic evaluation, 1 or in- 
stance, while the specification of a production function may appear 
to be wholly economic in nature, the use of economic terminology 
should not divert attention from the fact that the specification of a 
production function is what is involved in attempting to identify the 
relevant variables affecting the learning process as well as the man- 
ner in which the effect occurs. 

There are, however, certain problems involved in the evaluation 
of vocational education which are more economic in nature. These 
questions involve the estimation of economic costs as v/ell as eco- 
nomic benefits; they are briefly considered below. 

Opportunity Costs 

In measuring the value of inputs, all costs are to be considered 
opportunity costs since they represent the value of opportunities 
which are foregone as a direct result of committing resources to one 
activity rather than to some other. More specifically, these costs are 
represented as the value of the next best alternative which could 
have been chosen had resources not been committed to, in this case, 
vocational education. In short, what is lost as well as what is gained 
should be mcasuied. 

Generally speaking, prices reflect opportunity costs. However, 
with respect to vocational education, the inputs of students are often 
not priced, and even when priced they do not always reflect true 
opportunity costs. 

For instance, measuring opportunity costs for students still in 
secondary school requires an awareness of institutional constraints, 
such as child labor laws. From the private standpoint, to the extent 
that an individual is prohibited from working and forced to attend 
school up to a certain age, be perceives no real costs for he has no 
alternative but to go to school. Nor do his parents have any altema* 
tive but to send him to school. He cannot be employed in nonmarket 
or ho/ie production during those hours he is in school. However, 
society does experience costs; the legal prohibition of work notwith- 
standing, children are productive and society has the alternative of 
rewriting the lews and letting them work. Society foregoes this out- 
put and, thus, imposes a cost on itself. For these early teenage years 
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there is a real problem in measuring this opportunity cost since the 
usual technique is to identitfy as a foregone opportunity those re- 
lurns that can be earned in the next best employment. However, 
there are very few wage observations in the market place for younger 
teen .ge workers on which to base a judgment as to what is the proper 
measure of opportunity costs. Also, the wages perceived will over- 
estimate true opportunity costs since a large increase in the supply 
of teenage labor would lower real wages for this i ge group. 

Finally, the problem of measuring opportunity costs is further 
complicated by the occurrence of teenage unemployment. Some 
argue that opportunity cost estimates should be f dj’usted downward 
to reflect unemployment. Concurring with Mary Jean Bowman, we 
would argue that what is being measured is the commitment of re- 
sources to an activity that precludes their commitment elsewhere. 2 
We are not measuring our failure to use these resources. If in some 
sense one attempts to measure what is put into education rather 
than what is foregone, one has serious difficulties in making compari- 
sons between the educational investment input in such periods as, 
say, the early 1930s, as opposed to the late 19603. The latter period 
approaches “full” employment so that using a “what is put in” cost 
concept approaches a pure opportunity cost concept. However, for 
the former period there rs a wide divergence bet ween wha! is put in 
and a true opportunity cost in the sense of what could have been 
produced. 

Transfer Payments 

Transfer payments create further problems in estimating input 
costs and program benefits. In general, a transfer payment is a pay- 
ment made for which there is no comper c atii g service rendered. 
From a societal standpoint, this type of payment results in the re- 
duction of economic well-being to one group nit a c mpensating 
increase in well-1 eing to another group so that there is not a general 
reduction in well-being. An example of such a si uation would be the 
imposition of taxes to pay the costs of a hot lunch program in the 
high schools, thus relieving parents of the direct expense of paying 
for the lunches of their children For society n > net increase in the 
costs of the high school program occurs unless the expenditures on 
the hot lunch programs are greater than the resources the parents 
would normally have committed had they hfd to maintain their 



* Mary Jcar* Bowman, “The Costing of Human Room:* Development,’ in ihc 
Economics of Education, cds. E. A. C3. Robinson and Job a Vaizey (Ixmdon: Mac- 
ro. tlan A Co., 1966). 
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children. Similar problems exist with the treatment of such things as 
increases or reductions in unemployment compensation. Increased 
benefits do not necessarily accrue to society because unemployment 
compensation or relief payments become less. These are transfer 
payments coming from previously produced and counted income. 
As such, they represent no net change in total social wealth, but 
simply a redistribution of wealth among members of society. Reduc- 
tion in taxes used to finance such transfers shout! not be treated as 
benefits from a total societal point of view. From a particular govern- 
mental unit point of view, one mignt want to treat changes in these 
various taxes or transfers as “benefits," but one must be constantly 
aware of their special nature. 

Also, it is incorrect to argue that increased tax revenues flowing 
from the increased earnings of vocationally trained workers “repay" 
society for its investment in the education of the workers. Society is 
already repaid by the higher earnings. Certainly the governmental 
unit is repaid but it could get “repaid" even mare efficaciously by 
simply raising the tax rate. From the private point of view, an indi- 
vidual would properly treat such changes in taxes or transfers as net 
additions to or subtractions from his total welfare. All this is simply 
to stress that there are diffe rentes m perception of benefits and costs 
between individuals, society, ar.i governmental uni's. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment is another complicating factor in the measurement 
of the benefits of vocational education. In situations where unem- 
ployment is structural rather than cyclical, vocational education 
may facilitate labor force transformation and yi Bid a high stream of 
oenefits in social as well as private terms. However, to the extent 
that cyclical rather than structural unemployment occurs, it is likely 
that much of what may appear to be re-employment benefits is sim- 
ply the displacement of less preferred by ret ra wed workers. Thei'e 
is a shift in the incidence of unemployment but no net reduction. 
The experience of the retrained worker is not iniependent of that ?l 
the other untrained workers in the labor market who are seeking 
employment. Since there is no theoretical technique in economic 
analysis that aliowj one to distinguish between structural and cycli- 
cal unemployment, the measurement of benefit of vocational edu- 
cation designed to alle' iate unemployment is risky business at best. 
The problem is further complicated by the feet that cyclical and 
structural unerc doyment interact with each other in as yet undeter- 
mined ways, making it even more difficult to determine when un- 
employment is structural and when it is cyclical. 
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Thus, it is theoretically sounder to measure the economic benefits 
to vocational education in a context of full employment, however full 
employment is defined. Under these conditions, while a reallocation 
of labor occurs as successive incremental units of trained labor enter 
the tabor market, the net effect is to increase productivity and out- 
put. The reallocation of labor may cause a redistribution of income 
between the members of society. Whether the increase in economic 
efficiency nplies an increase in total welfare as well as total output 
depends on the assumptions one makes concerning the preferability 
of the prior income distribution compared with the ; ncome distribu- 
tion existing after a given influx of newly trained workers into the 
labor force. There are no simple economic welfare criteria for making 
this judgment. 

Vocational Education as a Subsidy 

Two final aspects of the measurement of the costs and benefits of 
vocational education need discussion since they are frequently men- 
tioned as benefits. The first entails a consideration of the implicit 
subsidy of economically inefficient firms . 3 The second entails the use 
of vocational schools and pools of vocationally-trained workers as 
inducements to industrial relocation. 

The usual method of establishing a course of study for a given 
vocational skill is to detect a shortage of trained workers in that skill. 
However, the shortage of workers at the wage rate offered may not 
represent a structural bottleneck. Instead, the shortage may mean 
that the firm is offering a wage rate below the going market rate for 
that skill. In this case, the firm is really requesting that the commu- 
nity or society train enough workers with that skill so that the supply 
of workers increases to the point where the new labor supply curve 
intersects the demand curve at the wage rate the firm is economically 
able to pay. This eliminates the shortage. A more socially desirable 
way for the shortage to be eliminated might be to offer wage rates 
equr’ to the market rate fer that skill. If firms were forced out of 
business due to this action, there is reason to suspect that society 
perceived a more efficient alternative use for the resources. It is im- 
portant to note that while some individual workers may receive a 
positive gross gain from this training, a higher net return could have 
been gained for them and for society by applying the resources else- 
where, since the firm or industry was already a high cost, inefficient 

* Of course, all training .it dinvt public opeuse is a subsidy to someone. And, if 
one assumes that such training for an industrial society is i\ necessity, then, for 
purposes nf evaluation, it is n»i!y ^accessary to identify who receives (hr subsidy and 
which element nf society bears the cost. 
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operation. Thus, we are again forced to recognize that there are 
differences between individually-orieatou and socially*oriented bene- 
fits. There is nothing necessarily wrong with subsidizing firms in this 
way. The only argument here is that the subsidy should be made 
explicit. 

Location Incentive 

A benefit commonly attributed to the presence of a vocational 
school is that it provides a locational incentive for firms. Several 
aspects to this problem exist: First, if all areas have vocational 
schools, the net locational benefit to a given area from any given 
school will, con espondingly, be small. Second, the locational effect of 
a ochool is only ..ne of several locational effects so that net benefits 
should be weighted by the probability of firm location, given the 
presence of a vocational school, holdirg all other marginal location 
effects constant. This will give an estimate of net potential benefits. 

Third, given full employment, location of a firm in a given area as 
a result of the normal process of economic expansion results in an 
increase in output for society, although income redistribution effects 
will occur between groups and regions. If, on the other hand, cyclical 
unemployment exists in the economy, the tactic of inducing industry 
to locate in an aiea with the promise cf a community subsidy in the 
form of a work force trained in specific skills can only redistribute 
unemployment, as well as incur the loss entailed in the stranding of 
a labor supply in the region the firm vacated. The amount invested 
in training by the receiving community represents a net loss of bene- 
fit to society as a whole. 

In sum, care should be taken in attributing industrial develop- 
ment benefits to the mere fact of the establishment of a vocational 
school :n a region or city. First, the net extent to which such an 
action is perceived as a location incentive by firms is not clear. Sec- 
ond, even if cuch a location incentive exists, care should be taken in 
the identification of benefits. Under easily supportable assumptions, 
a net loss could occur to society even though a given community 
achieved a gain. 

Summary 

The purpose of evaluation is to provide information necessary to 
improve the rationality of educational decisions. Evaluation can tell 
the developer whether a vocational program is actually resulting in 
the student behaviors specified at some earlier point in time. It ^an 
reveal the comparative value of two or more programs. It can indi- 
cate the impact of the program upon the community at large. 
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Evaluations, therefore, ,vhich merely describe the characteristics 
of au educational program or its outcome are of limited usefulness. 
Whm actual student or social outcomes can be compared with ex- 
pected or desired outcomes, some limited judgments can be made. 
However, for the most effective evaluation to occur, the outcomes of 
two or more programs should be compared and their differences 
causally related to variations in program characteristics. When it is 
also possible to associate costs with programs of known comparative 
effectiveness, relative program efficiency can be determined and 
administrative decisions can be improved. 

The remainder of the chapter wilt be devoted to a critical review 
of some typical and some major evaluative studies. The review will 
be divided into two sections, noneconomic and economic. Within 
each section, studies will be organized in what is considered to be an 
increasing level of methodological sophistication and potential value. 
The intent of the review is certainly not to depreciate the significance 
of the work done by many pioneers in this area. Rather, it is to use 
their efforts as the foundation of a constructive analysis which will 
be of help to future evaluators. 4 



Norrtconomic Studies 

Noneconomic studies are those which do not collect information 
about program costs and relate costs to program outcomes. Such 
studies can, of course, determine program effectiveness, but they are 
incapable of evaluating program efficiency. The noneconomic studies 
reported in this section are organized in three categories: (1) “De- 
scriptive Studies/' including those that describe the program and 
these that describe program outcomes, (2) “Studies Using Imposed 
Comparative Standards," including those which aid in the process 
of developing new programs, 5 and those which attempt to estimate 
an operational program's overall effectiveness,® and (3) ‘ Studies 
Using Relative Comparative Standards." The review is not exhaus- 
tive, nor are the findings of the studies reported of particular inter- 
est. The primary concern of the section is to utilize some typical and 
some prominent studies to illustrate various approaches to evalu- 
ating occupational programs and the nature of the problems that are 
co mmonly associated with each of the approaches. 



1 For comparison and elaboration, the reader may wish to refer to other recent 
re news of evaluation studies (Coster and Ihnen, 1968; Sharp and Krasr?gor, I960; 
Warmbrod, 1968). 

1 Commonly referred to in the literature as formative evaluation. 

* The term $t/n noth'? evaluation is frequently used to describe these studies. 
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Descriptive Studies 

The descriptive studies reported were intended by their author s to 
provide program evalua f ions. They are classified here as descriptive, 
however, either because they fail to provide valid criteria for evalu- 
ation or because they lack the comparative base required ior making 
evaluative judgments. 

Perhaps themost typical application of vocational program “evalu- 
ations” has been for the purpose of accreditation. Program operal ors, 
consultants, or supervisory personnel observe and rate certain char- 
acteristics of a program according to their own or some othe; set of 
proposed standards. For example, a review’ of 146 accreditation team 
reports (Stanton, 1967) revealed that the accreditors were judging 
vocational program quality on the basis of such things as (a) the use 
of advisory committees, (b) interagency, intraschool, and industry- 
education coordination, (c) effective placement and follow-up pro- 
cedures, and (d) continuous evaluation. As recently as 1963, a 
publication endorsed by the U.S. Office of Education (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968) suggested that the 
principal technique for evaluating vocational programs should be 
self- or expert ratings of such program variables as administrative 
and educational leadership, program organization, etc. Product 
evaluation through student foliow-up was only implied as a desirable 
process in this publication. It is to be expected, then, that many 
states would feel justified in adopting a similar process of rating 
program characteristics when developing their own evaluative sys- 
tems. Florida and Pennsylvania provide twm such examples (Florida, 
1968; Reynolds, Grobman, and McGee, 1967). 

The descriptive approach may be justified only 11 it is essent al to 
make immediate judgments about the characteristics which ai e be- 
lieved to constitute “good” programs. In doing so, however, close 
relationships between those characteristics and the actual behavior 
of students and former students are being assumed. Such relit ion- 
ships have not been shown to date, so we must not delude our-elves 
into beHevi/ig that present judgments are necessarily valid. 

Next to describing vocational program characteristics, the most 
frequently employed evaluative technique is the “one-shot” descrip- 
tion of a group of vocational graduates. For example, studies report 
that since 1951 an average of approximately 65 percent of the day 
trade graduates and 85 percent of the cooperative program graduates 
have been placed in the occupation, or a related occupation, for which 
training was received by the fall of the year following graduation 
(North Atlantic Regional Study Committee, n.d.). The implied 
judgment is that the programs were “quite successful” In another 
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instance, students who completed three or more years of high school 
vocational agriculture were foil awed -up after eight years (Priebe, 
1968). Of the 70 percent who responded, 57 percent were in “agri- 
culturally-related” occupations. Priehe argues that 'ha figures reveal 
the success of the vocational agriculture program. Here lies the 
greatest weakness of these studies. Since no reasonable comparative 
base was provided for judging the outcomes of the programs, it can 
also be argued with equal forcefulness tnat the results were unsatis- 
factory. Further, is it reasonable to ascribe behavior eight years after 
graduation to school experiences without considering the influence 
of intervening variables? This kind of study must, therefore, be 
classified as descriptive; it does r.ot utilize any reasonable index of 
what constitutes “success” for evaluative purposes. 

Studies Using Imposed Comparator Standards 

Evaluation is required during the process of developing or improv- 
ing a program. In this formative role, evaluation attempts to answer 
the basic question: How well is the program accomplishing what it 
set out to do? The comparative standard implied by the question is 
the expected, hoped-for outcomes stipulated in advance by the pro- 
gram developers. These are the target levels of performance which 
are pursued by the program. At least two such large-scale program 
development-evaluations are currently underway in industrial arts 
education. These, and a diagnostic assessment of MDT programs, 
are summarized as examples of this approach. 

The evaluation of the Industrial Arts Curriculum Project instruc- 
tional materials (Blum, 1968) takes three forms: First, the com- 
pleteness and validity of the educational materials are assessed. 
Second, participating teachers provide daily written and weekly oral 
opinions about the (a) time allocation, (b) student appeal, and 
(c) appiopriateness of the materials. Third, achievement tests are 
administered to students approximately every three weeks. Assum- 
ing that (he test contents are valid, reliable, and have diagnostic 
value, the basic problem with this procedure lies in deciding when 
the test results indicate the need for va) further developmental 
revisions to improve program effectiveness or efficiency, or (b) re- 
vision of the hoped-for target level of performance. The cost of addi- 
tional program changes is another factor that must be considered. 
Comparative data gained from experimental or quasi-experimental 
situations are obviously needed hv the developer in this kind of 
situation to assist in making reasonable judgments about acceptable 
performance. 

The evaluation of the American Industry Project is more elaborate 
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(Nelson, 1968). In addition to teacher opinions, the evalua f ive sys- 
tem for this project obtains subjective data Vrom students and ad- 
ministrators, as well as from indirect measures (for example, an 
inspection of the condition of workbooks when they are returned). 
Test data on student aptitude and reading abilities are also collected 
to help interpret outcomes. But peihaps the greatest apparent differ- 
ence between the Nelson and Blum projects li is in their use of objec- 
tive achievement data. The American Industry Project is making a 
deliberate attempt to set up experimental or quasi-experimental 
situations wherever possible, using control g:oups and before-after 
material revision comparisons. This informa ion, used with knowl- 
edge about the interrelationships among content and the expectation 
of diminishing returns from repeated revision , provides the develop- 
ers with some realistic basis for assigning priorities to those parts of 
the curriculum where revision is likely to hav e the greatest impact. 
The stipulation of predetermined target lev ds of performance be- 
comes less important using this approach. 

A diagnostic evaluation, conducted for the primary purpose of 
improving operational MDT institutional training programs, was 
reported by London ( 1967 ) . He examined th< s pre- and post-t raining 
experiences of 518 graduates from fitty-one classes in nineteen differ- 
ent occupations. Both employers and trainees were interviewed six. 
twelve, and eighteen months after the con pletion of training. In 
addition to collecting wage and employment history data, informa- 
tion was secured from former students about their reasons for not 
working, or not working in the occupation for which they received 
training. Based upon these data, the reseanher made recommenda- 
tions for program revisions. The technique does provide diagnostic 
clues for hypothesizing improvements, provided the goals of the pro- 
gram are sufficiently consistent and carefully delineated. For ex- 
ample, conflicting implications could well he drawn from disparate 
reactions of employed trainees, un^rnployec trainees, and employers 
unless the investigator had previously decided whose opinion really 
counted. In this particular study, for example, one might ask why 
the people who left the program before completion were not inter- 
viewed? Did the imestigator consider the number of dropouts an 
unimportant factor in achieving tne overall goals of the progiam, or 
that their reasons for dropping were unim| ort ant? Finally this study 
draws conclusions wide’ imply the further expenditure of resources 
on MDT programs. Kv* . though this recommendation may be cor- 
rect, the data in this study cannot support it as the touy is currently 
formulated. 

In addition tc evaluation for program development tfonnatm l 
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purposes, imposed comparative standards nav“ ■'ho oeen employed 
in summative evaluations to determine the overall impact (or macro- 
level of effectiveness) of programs. Two of these efforts probably 
comprise the most important studies conducted in the history of 
vocational education — the so-called Willis Committee Report (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963) and the 
Essex Committee Report (Subcommittee on Education, Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 1968). Both 
were nationwide evaluations of federally-financed public school voca- 
tional programs. 

The Willis Committee attempted to compare the impact of the 
national vocational program with its perception of the occupational 
education needs of the people and of the economy. The Committee 
found the vocational programs wanting in terms of size, scope, and 
sensitivity to the changing needs of both the labor force and various 
segments of the population. On the other hand, the Committee was 
somehow' convinced that graduates and society do benefit economi- 
cally from publically-operat 3 d vocational programs because they 
recommended a nationwide expansion. This recommendation was 
made in spite of the fact that: 

Lark of data and tangible evidence, it must be admitted, make it 
difficult for laymen or professionals to fully evaluate the national pro- 
gram of vocational education. This lamentable fact was stated by the 
Advisory Committee on Education in 1938; it is still true. 

Objectives and standards are quite valueless if, as criteria of apprais- 
al, they cannot be compared with data that indicate whether, or how- 
efficiently, purposes are being achieved. . . . There are no data which 
permit nationwide quantitative and qualitative analysis of this [place- 
ment] vital aspect of vocational education, fpp. 207-208) 

Five years later, the Essex Committee used the goals of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1903 as a standard by which to assess the 
national impact of the public vocational education program. After 
reviewing official reports and the results of limited research, and 
hearing testimony, the Committee concluded that, in general, there 
were discernible signs of appropriate program redirection and grow th 
to meet the needs of people and the occupational mix, but the imple- 
mentation was somewhat slower than hoped for. In particular, it 
was noted that: 

Despite the long foreknowledge of the 1966 67 assessment, no signifi- 
cant studies were undertaken with idequate lead time to produce data 
for the Council’s needs. The regular reporting system was inadequate 
for the purpose. . . . The only common measure of results is a report 
of uncertain validity from the vocational teacher in September on the 
placement of students who completed a course the previous spring, 
ip. 30) 
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As a direct outgrowth of the Essex Committee Report, the Center 
for Research and Development in Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation (Starr, 1968) ; s currently attempting to design a system for 
statewide evaluation of vocational programs. While changes are still 
possible in the system, it presently focuses primarily upcn comparing 
the size and scope of the vocational program wiih the needs of the 
people to be served and with th*? occupational requirements in the 
state. The system was field-tested during the winter and spring of 
1968 in Colorado and Kentucky, where it became apparent that 
some revisions in the data collection techniques would be required. 
In addition, the designers of the system recognize the need for pro- 
viding a companion procedure for obtaining the labor market data 
that will comprise an adequate comparative standard. Until this is 
developed, the evaluation system will be incomplete anci ineffectual. 

The selection of appropriate outcomes to serve as criteria for the 
success of vocational programs is critical to the evaluative process. 
Far too little study has been devoted to this value-*aden task. HamJin 
(1967) has stressed the critical importance of involving citizens in 
the evaluative process, especially at the level which establishes objec- 
tives and casts the roles of the various public educational institutions 
and agencies. Byram and his associates (Byram and McKinney, 
1968) have engaged in two projects and are presently supervising . 
third, which involves citizens in all phases of the evaluation of occu- 
pational education programs in small- and medium-sized school dis- 
tricts. The phases of the projects include (a) setting goals and 
attainment standards, (b) determining program outcomes bv con- 
tacting former students, employers, and citizens in the community, 
(c\ evaluation, (d) making recommendations to decision-makers, 
and ( e) reassessing programs, g jals, and standards. Citizen involve- 
ment at the local and state level appaiently has much to recommend 
it; the public relations value and the impetus that can be provided 
for constructive change are positive results. On the other hand, the 
focus on independent local evaluations has many shortcomings, in- 
cluding the problem of intercommunity comparability of findings 
and unnecessary duplication of effort. The basic problem of all evalu- 
ations which utilize arbitrarily imposed comparative standards re- 
mains: How reasonable are the attainment standards, and at what 
point is the discrepancy between actual outcomes and outcome 
standards a legitimate cause for dissatisfaction or action? 

Standardized achievement tests provide measures of student out- 
comes that can serve as comparative standards. Since their past use 
has been primarily to compare actual student achievement with some 
expected or cut-ofT (imposed) level, the status of testing will be 
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discussed very briefly in this section. There is no doubt that the 
development of tests to predict quality of on-the-job performance 
would be a tremendous boon to the evaluative effort. Unfortunately, 
we are nowhere near that desirable end. 

Since 1958, Ohio (Ohio State Deoartment of Education, 1967) 
has been using committees of vocational teachers and supervisors to 
develop achievement tests. Tests with subparts are now available for 
seven industrial occupation areas. The test manual reports very high 
split-half reliabilities for the full tests, but fails to report subpart 
coefficients, even though the manual advocates the use of subpart 
scores. More importantly, the only two validity measures reported 
are concurrent correlations with teacher’s grades in machine shop 
(.35) and auto-mechanics (.39) for senior students. No correlation 
data are provided with on-the-job performance; thus the tests pro- 
vide no legitimate basis for evaluating the program. 

Another form of standardized testing is licensure examinations. 
In a recent review of state and national licensing examinations, 
Shimberg (1968) found that: 

Most boards felt tha f they were doing a sound and conscientious job 
of evaluating applicants, and they seemoi to lx 1 completely oblivious 
to the inequities that might arise as a result ot the procedures used. . . . 
The examining procedures used for licensure in most occupations do 
not, at the present time, offer much promise as a basis for evaluating 
tne outcomes of vocational education. < p. 13) 

Studie.; Us'ig Restive Comparative Standards 

Comparing the qualitative outcomes of two or more programs pro- 
vides a relative standard for making summative evaluations. This 
approach has tha advantage of permitting judgments and actions to 
be based upon the relative effectiveness of alternatives to achieve 
common ends. But the advantage of the approach is dependent upon 
the use of satisfactory techniques to adjust the outcomes of the pro- 
grams foi the effect of possible differences between the students ana 
relevant labor market conditions. 

Ahrens (1966) compared two groups of graduates of a co.tege 
agricultural engineering curriculum — those who had and those who 
had not taken a high school vocational agricultjre program. He 
found no difference between the groups in college performance, but 
more of the alumni of high school vocational agriculture programs 
stayed in the state immediately after graduation from college; those 
who left the state later did so for better employment, and as a group 
they had higher incomes. Ahrens attributed these differences to the 
high school vocational program despite othe^ evidence that the two 
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groups also differed in such things as family background and their 
reasons for entering college. This is a classic case of attributing a 
causal relationship to a simple correlation — specifically, of ignoring 
the influence of differences in student input upon program outcomes. 

Attacking a somewhat parallel kind of problem, Moss (1966) 
attempted to determine the influence of prior senior high school in- 
dustrial arts experience upon g. ades earned in selected post-high 
school trade and technical curricula. The independent variables in- 
cluded (a) amount of industrial arts, (b) grades earned in industrial 
arts, (c) the kind of industrial arts courses taken, and (»i) the objec- 
tives of the industrial arts courses taken. Twenty-seven student vari- 
ables, potentially related to the criterion measure but independent 
of senior high school experience, were used to adjust the criterion 
variable of post-high school grades before the effects of the independ- 
ent variables were determined. This was one of the first reported 
attempts to employ regression analysis in a causal comparative 
study. Recently developed techniques (Bottenberg and Ward, 1963) 
now make possible more precise applications of the regression model. 

When the relative comparative base used is the before and after 
performance; of trainees, additional problems are encountered. 
Ehresman, Evenson, and Fischer (1968) followed up a large group 
of MDT graduates who had been in the labor market for at least one 
year. Information about employment status, occupation, wage rate, 
and place of employment was obtained. Since all the former trainees 
had been unsmployed at the time their entrance into the program, 
and as the respondents had a very high current employment rate 
with wages above the untrained worker level, the investigators 
attributed the entire absolute economic gain to the program. The 
accuracy of this conclusion is subject to several possible historical 
and sampling errors, such as: Had the employment: opportunity 
picture changed during the year? Would all the trainees have re- 
mained unemployed even if the program had not been available 0 
What happened to the program dropouts? 

The problem of making an appropriate comparison becomes even 
more complex when different groups of students are compared at 
different points in time. Haines et a). (1967) contrasted the post- 
high school employment and educational experiences of 1962 and 
1965 cooperative education graduates ten months after they left 
school. The direct comparison yielded conceptually sound conclu- 
sions only if it is possible to assume that there were no differences in 
the relevant characteristics of the two student groups or in the labor 
market conditions in 1962 and 1965. This is difficult to assume. 
Another equally prevalent problem is illustrated by the response 
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rate (54 percent) obtained to the mailed questionnaire in the study. 
It is possible that a low percent return is inevitable, but some knowl- 
edge of the nonresponse group is vital. Repetitive random sampling 
and comparisons among the responses received at different stages of 
the follow-up procedure should be employed to est imate the direction 
of possible nonresponse bias. 

The most massive follow-up effort to date has been reported by 
Eninger (1965, 1968) in two studies involving the product and the 
process, respectively, of high school trade and industrial education 
in the United States. In the first study (The Product), data were 
gathered from a well -stratified sample of male T & I graduates from 
vocational and comprehensive high schools, and a sample of academic 
graduates from the same comprehensive schools, for the years 1953, 
1958. and 1962. Despite an attempt to sample ronrespondents, the 
overall picture presented by the findings is no; Ciear because the 
analysis is restricted to a comparison among graduates without con- 
trolling for intervening sociodemographic character; tics by means 
of multiple regression analysis. In addition, school leavers from the 
programs were not considered by the study. A Aide range of occu- 
pationally- and nonoccupationally-related outcomes were utilized; 
some were taken directly from responses to mail* d data collection in- 
struments while others were derived from the responses. The ques- 
tionnaires were carefully construe. 3d, but the reliability of individual 
responses is unknown. (This is always in question when information 
on >vages and opinion about degree of job relatedness to training is 
solicited.) The findings of the study revealed no educationally signifi- 
cant differences in outcomes between the T & I graduates from 
vocational and from comprehensive high schools. When these gradu- 
ates were combined and compared with the academic graduates who 
did not go to college, it was found that the academic graduates 
(a) took slight Iv longer to get their first job (probably explained by 
the fact that vocational graduates had greater help from the school 
in obtainmgan initial job), (b) had a higher percent (4-9 percent) of 
unemployment time after graduation, but (c^ enjoyed a greater rate 
of earnings progression. There were no initial or current wage rate 
differentials of any import between the two groups. The fact that a 
much higher percentage of academic than cf vocational graduates 
went to college was reported, but its implication for evaluating the 
respective programs was not developed. Finally, to repeat, a failure 
to use regression analysis to control for such things as differences in 
sociodemographic characteristics and year of graduation makes all 
the above results ambiguous. 

The second report (The Process Variables) includes a reanalysis 
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of some of the data o* the first report to show that T & I graduates 
who entered and stayed in the field for which they were trained did 
somewhat better or. the occupationally- related measures of outcome 
than did the academic graduates who entered employment immedi- 
ately after high school graduation. On the other hand, there were no 
appreciable outcome differences between the academic group and the 
T & I graduates whose first and current jobs were outside the field 
of their training. The major thrust of the new data presented in the 
second study was fairly well confined to the 1962 graduates, tt com- 
pared the same thn e gioups of students on, and related the r occu- 
pational outcomes to, student characteristics and such process vari- 
ablesas (a) teacher characteristics, (b) curriculum and related data, 
(c) general and shop fac ilities, (d) instructional methods and equip- 
ment, (c > counselor and counseling services, (f) placement services, 
and (g) school administration and related data. While a great deal 
oi useful descriptive information v as reported, very few education- 
ally important correlations were found between process and product 
(outcome) variables, and no information is presented on the struc- 
tural relationships among the process a id the product variables. The 
investigator, however, considered that some significant relationships 
had been revealed: (a) ihe greater the school effort at pla:ement, 
the higher the percentage of graduates who entered the occupation 
for which they were trained; (b) vocational schools tended to give 
greater emphasis to placement than did comprehensive schools; and 
(c) placement in the occupation for which trained was slightly re- 
lated to higher individual economic benefits. On the basis of these 
relationships, Eninger recommended that all schools should focus 
then efforts on improving placement. 

Some of the methodological problems of the Process study can be 
revealed by examining the questionable nature of Eninger’s principal 
recommendation, which assumes a causal relationship between 
placement in the trade for which training is received and improved 
outcome. The study did not show such a causal relationship for the 
following reasons: First, placement may influence the occupation in 
which employed, but labor market conditions determine employ- 
ment opportunities and wage rates and these conditions vary by 
occupation, time, and place. No data were collected on labor market 
variables, nor were the kinds of occupation in which academic gradu- 
ates were employed even reported. Second, if differences in wages 
and employment still existed after considering variation'* in tabor 
market conditions, they may be explained by the fact that the stu- 
dents in the study who entered the occupations for which they were 
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superiority over their peers. Third, the theoretical framework for the 
study postulated that student inputs, the educational system, and 
labor market conditions interact to produce vocational outcomes. 
The analysis employed was not consistent with the theory. The 
result of these factors interacting was never determined. Had the 
outcomes been adjusted for variation in student inputs (which were 
known) and labor market conditions (not considered) t it is possible 
that meaningful differences in the qualitative aspects of the educa- 
tional system i process) might have been revealed Fourth, as the 
investigator recognized, many of the process variables employed 
were easily measured but were not logically related directly to the 
outcome variables. Finally, the very mass of process data collected, 
because they were not based upon any explicit theory of instruc- 
tion, made appropriate analysis techniques very difficult to employ. 

Bjorkquist (1968) used a quasi-experiment to compare a job- 
oriented and a field-oriented MDT institutional program. While the 
specific differences between the curricula were not entirely clear, the 
job-oriented program seemed to provide an integrated experience 
focused upon actual job requisites in tool design technology, The 
field-oriented program in mechanical technology contained a wider 
diversity of basic subjects taught as separate courses. The students 
who were eligible for MDT programs were (a) high school graduates, 
(b) about one standard deviation above the norm on most measures 
of the GATB, (c) familiar with mechanics and machine operation, 
(d ) about 24 years average age, and (e) volunteers for the retraining 
program. Despite permitting students to select the program of their 
choice, the tw T o groups appeared to be about equal in GATB measures 
and amount of post-high school education, but the job-oriented 
students had somewhat different interests, lower numerical ability, 
and more mechanical work experience. During the conduct of the 
programs the job-oriented group experienced a much lower dropout 
rate, partially because of differences in program policy, but also 
presumably because of curriculum requirements in relation to the 
interests and abilities of (he students. Three follow-ups of graduates 
over a two-year period revealed no differences between them in 
terms of (a) social class identification, (b) job responsibility (level 
and nature) , <c) rate of unemployment, or (ri) employer’s ratings of 
performance. The field oriented program graduates, however, earned 
higher wages and made more geographical moves, but the job- 
oriented graduates indicated greater satisfaction with their work. 
Bjorkquist did not feel the results of the study were conclusive, 
particularly in light of possible initial differences in the student 
groups follow-up data that were unadjusted for geographical differ- 
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ences, and the problems involved in obtaining comparable data on 
job performance. 

Summary 

In addition to their lack of cost data, the studies in this section 
reveal, to varying degrees, certain inadequacies as program evalua- 
tions. First, evaluations based upon ratings of program character- 
istics make assumptions about the relationships between those char- 
acteristics and the behavior of former students which are not tested 
with appropriately specified theoretical models. There is a conspicu- 
ous lack of rationale and a theoretical model for the selection and 
weighting of outputs and the development of useful production func- 
tions. At times, program output and input indexes seem to be selected 
primarily on the basis of availability of data. In other cases, poten- 
tially meaningful and available information, for example, dropouts 
and further education, are ignored. Second, studies that attempt to 
measure program outputs by means of follow-up techniques must 
also provide meaningful comparative standards so that judgments 
about net program performance can be made. Predesignated program 
targets can serve this purpose for certain kinds of evaluation, but at 
our present level of sophistication the realism of those target-goals 
is often suspect. For mest evaluations, therefore, contrasting the out- 
comes of two or more programs provides the most satisfactory com- 
parative standard. Third, similarkind? of outcomes from two or more 
programs can be appropriately compared only after differences in 
their students and other socioeconomic factors are taken into ac- 
count. This requires that control groups or other statistical tech- 
niques, such as muLiple regression, be employed. 

But to conclude solely on a critical note would not be jusiified. 
Within the past few years the technical imprevements in evaluation 
have been great. Many recent noneconomic studies reflect an increas- 
ing le' d of methodological sophistication. The progress, however, is 
uneven; researchers in the field display great variations in their 
knowledge about satisfactory procedures. 

Economic Analysis 

Economic evaluations collect information on both input costs and 
the benefits from program outputs. They date costs and benefits to 
each other, usually by specifying the additional increment of benefit 
which is received for an extra inclement of cost. This relation of 
marginal benefit to marginal cost is necessary if one wishes to evalu- 
ate the relative worth of competing alternative programs or alterna- 
tive waystoachievethesamebenefits fora given program. A relation 
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of average costs to average benefits would be relevant in (hose cases 
where an administrator v as trying to decide whether or not to insti- 
tute a program in the first place. If the long-run average benefits are 
not sufficient to cover the long-run average costs, then the initiatioi 
of the program would not be desirable on economic grounds. 

This section deals first with the few cost-benefit studies of voca- 
tional education. It then treats as a group the many cost-benefit 
studies which have been done for MDTA and ARA retraining and 
similar types of training programs. Only the major studies will be 
treated. 

General Critique 

The preceding section of this chapter indicated a serious lack of 
carefully structured methodology in the noneconomic analyses of 
vocational education. The overall judgment of thi* section is similar, 
lit some cases the methodological shortcomings are almost identical 
to those previously notea. in other cases, the shortcomings are 
puculiar to the economic nature of the analysis. 

One o( the most serious shortcomings of economic analyses lies in 
ti e failure to specify properly the production function of vocational 
education programs. Another shortcoming lies in the fact that the 
cosd functions which are estimated assume that the most efficient 
production process is in use, when in fact there is no knowledge of 
the relative range of production possibilities or where the given pro- 
d iction proce^ under investigation fits into the range of alterna- 
tives. Thu problem is further compounded by the fact that numerous 
studies have attempted to estimate production functions for school 
systems or school districts, hut no comparable effort has been made 
fer vocational schools. And, indeed, even the efforts for educational 
systems have been less than satisfactory, generally showing that 
there is only a slight relationship between extra educational inputs 
a id increases in educational output as measured by standard per- 
formance tests/ 

! See, f< s r iiisl.mii’, Jesse JlnrUn .ul. Ilunnus Fax, unci John Holl.mi), Input arut 
in hurpv Ci/y //ig/i Sc/roo/v (S>r,icnse: Syrumse University Press. HXi7): 
J mu's S, Oilnn.in it ul.. Eipwlity of Kdurut burnt Opportunity (11 n* Colvin .in Hi porO. 
US. ( Kriii" nf Ktlm-.it ion ( Washington: U.S. (mwrnrmul Printing Office, l!XX>h 
Ili rU rt J. Kieslfng. flip'll Sc Sire etui Cost Factory U.S. Office i f Kdmatioii. 
Project No. March 1%S, The rwnfrnvcxsy nur the (Kliuuii Hcyorl in the 

JaurtutJ nf Human Hrmrirw for the Spring ;iiul Summer issues. PX>H. is wry Justine- 
live. Also, the forthcoming National Bureau of Kconoinic Hescarcli volume on tie 
(‘on/i rrwv Ori Rrscuri h m Income rnv Wealth, XovcimIkt IS-lfi. 1? (>S, M.ulisnii. 
Wis.. is of invaluable in- to gain ihsr.ht into Die issues involved here. 
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A second major criticism is that the cost-benefit studies of voca- 
tional education estimate only a gross relation between inputs and 
outputs, usually measured in money terms. The costs are typically 
expressed as some average cost or as a constant marginal cost, while 
the benefits are also expressed as constants and are usually measured 
as differences between averages. A ratio of these constant costs and 
benefits, sometimes discounted and sometimes not, is then calcu- 
lated. The explicit advice to the administrator or educator is then to 
seek the highest ratio of a set of cost-benefit ratios and expend addi- 
tional funds there/ By using a ratio of two constants, the whole 
notion of diminishing returns to scale is ignored. Th) extra cost of 
training an additional student is most certainly going to increas? as 
more students are added to a program unless the progriim has a 
significant amount of excess capacity. Further, the extra benefits to 
be gained from training an additional student are not likely to be 
constant over all ranges of output. For instance, a given vocational 
program could, in the short run at least, glut the market with persons 
of n given skill. And, other things equal, the long-run effect of this 
glut would be to lower the wage rates paid to workers in rhat skill. 
Other things equal, as more and more students are trained, the w r age 
rata and similar benefit indexes for the skill w ould progressively fall. 
Thus, what our present studies can say, at best, is that seme funds 
should be shifted toward the programs having the higher cost-benefit 
ratios. Given the nature of their estimates, the studies cannot specify 
exactly how r much funds should shift, nor should they e^en imply 
the t relatively large amounts should be shifted, given the informa- 
tion they provide. 

Studies oj Vocational Education 

The cost-benefit studies of vocational education which now' exist 
art; all of the case study group. No nationwide economic evaluation 
of vocational education has been made, though the Knit ger study 
and a study currently underway at the University of Wisconsin 
could become so with the collection of appropriate cost data from 
the sample of schools employed by each study. The quality of the 
studies varies widely, but they are generally more valuab.e for what 
ct n be learned from their methodology than for the economic data 
they have produced. 

* See comnunU 1>y J«»l>n K. Brindl on llio pa|*r by Samuel B< wles, "Towards an 
Ftliu .itioTinl Production Function," in live series nf papers of the National Bureau of 
Fconuinie Research, Conference on fiVvctirr/i in income atvl UV.i Ith, NovemVr 15- 
lfi. 196S. Madison. 
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The Corazzini (1968) case study of Worcester, Massachusetts 
provides a summary of the distinctions Becker has made between 
general, firm-specific, and industry-specific training/ 1 For a given 
occupation, general training is training which raises a student s pro- 
ductivity, and hence his wage rate, equally for all firms. With this 
type of training any apparent subsidy to an industry or firm would 
actually be a subsidy only to the individual receiving the training. 
With firm- or industry-specific training, however, a person’s produc- 
tivity increases, and hence wage increases, are specific to that firm 
or industry. If he were to leave employment with the firm or industry 
he would suffer a reduction in his wage rate. Public subsidies to such 
types of training would represent subsidies to the firm or industry. 
This makes it clear that the identification of public subsidies to 
individuals or firms is not an obvious matter. 

Corazzini also discusses the difficulties of establishing a suitable 
control group and argues that students in the general rather than 
the academic or college preparatory curriculum would be the appro- 
priate group of students to compare with vocational students. How- 
ever, none of these groups is ideally suited for intercomparisons. The 
objectives of the several curricula differ considerably. Thus, even 
after adjusting fur student differences in psychological and socio- 
demographic characteristics and estimating the option value of addi- 
tional education to each of these curricula, the fact still remains that 
the objective functions of each of the different curricula diverge so 
that simple cost-henefit comparisons among them on the basis of 
simple indexes of earnings or employment are not justified. The prob- 
lem of the control group arises because of a basically restricted 
orientation of the cost-henefit studies. They have attempted to 
demonstrate that given curricula arc more or less efficient in pursuing 
a narrowly conceived economic goal. The objective functions of the 
curricula differ, however, which means that some curricula are often 
being evaluated by incomplete or inappropriate criteria. 

The cost data in the Corazzini study are quite adequate, and the 
appropriateness of imputing opportunity costs while the student is 
in school is made evident. However, capital costs are prorated in the 
study. This procedure is incorrect since the costs are joint with 
respect to different cohorts of students, making Coraz ini’s esti- 
mates of total and average costs contain an arbitrary ehment in 
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them. 1 " The estimation of benefits, which is based only on differen- 
tials between starting wage rates, is inadequate for the task posed 
in the study. Also, no attempt was made to control the influence of 
variations in relevant student characteristics except sex. Thus, the 
economic conclusions of the study are highly questionable and 
should be considered only suggestive. 

There is a special analysis in the Corazzini study of the potential 
benefits of vocational education in terms of its propensity for drop- 
out reduction. At least three criticisms of this analysis are called for. 
First, it is not at all clear that the goal to reduce dropouts has any 
different weight in the objective function of the vocational high 
schoJ than it has in the comprehensive high school. There is no 
reason to assume that any one curriculum is unique in its dropout- 
saving propensity or concentrates more of its resources in this effort. 
Second, the gross dropout rates of curricula are contrasted with no 
control for possible differences in student or other intervening vari- 
ables. And third, the formulation of the theoretical model is faulty 
since what is needed to estimate dropout reduction for each curricu- 
lum is the probability that a potential dropout will switch to a more 
hospitable curriculum, and then, having switched, an estimate of the 
probability that hf will graduate. This joint probability of dropout 
reduction can then be used to weight the benefits of each cuirh alum. 
In the absence of this type of data, Corazzini made a set of alterna- 
tive assumptions which are clearly unrealistic. He assumed, for ex- 
ampla, ihat everyone who graduated from the vocational curriculum 
was saved from diopping out of school; that is, had these students 
not entered the vocational curriculum, none of them would have 
graduated. A variation on this is his alternative assumption that 
those who graduated and found jobs in training-related occupations 
weie saved from dropping out. Neither of these assumptions is realis- 
tic. In summary, then, the most useful aspect of the Corazzmi study 
is its discussion of methodology. 

Taussig (1968) has done a case study dealing with vocational 
education in New’ York City. As with the Corazzini study, the dis- 
cussion of conceptual issues is the strong point of the analysis. While 
dealing with the issue of appropriate rontrol groups, Taussig fails to 
mention explicitly that the ub Active functions of the academic and 
vocational high schools in New York City may differ considerably. 
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His discussion concentrates mainly on the significance of the socio- 
demographic differences which exist between students of the aca- 
demic, general, and vocational curricula. 

The benefit measures in the Taussig study are based on entry 
wages and an employment period of four months after graduation. 
What is really needed is a considerable labor market history in order 
to appropriately compare the earnings and employment experiences 
of the graduates from different curricula. Thus, the Taussig measures 
can best be viewed as tentative. He has much too little evidence to 
conclude that the “direct market benefits from high school voca- 
tional education in New York City have been disappointing.’' 

Taussig’s cost estimates, like Corazzini's, are on firmer ground 
than the benefit estimates, but he too incorrectly prorates capital 
costs. Taussig estimated that the extra direct schooling costs of pro- 
ducing a vocational high school graduate in New York City are about 
$2 : 20U, while Ccrazzini’s estimate was approximately $2,700, Unfor- 
tunately, the different modes of estimation do not allow any direct 
comparison between the two results. 

Finally. Taussig also gave attention to the issue of dropout pre- 
vention. He correctly pointed out the inadeq'.dcy of comparisons 
between curricula based on gross dropout lates. As suggested above, 
controlling for student characteristics is a minimum first step in 
making such comparisons. Lacking these data, Taussig limited him- 
self to a discussion of the external benefits to be gained by society 
(hrough a reduction in dropouts. 

The study conducted at the Pennsylvania State University ( Kauf- 
man et ah, 1967, and Hu et ah, 1968) is a case study of vocational- 
technical high school graduates in two major eastern cities and one 
midwestern city. An analysis of cross-section cost data from the high 
schools of two of the three cities involved in the study permitted an 
analysis of vocational education in terms of its investment value. 

The total cost functions were based on current costs only. The 
authors argued that most of the capital costs involved were joint iri 
nature and could not tie proiated among educational cohorts. How- 
ever, they did prorate current costs among the different grades in 
the high schools. This occurred when they regressed annual average 
daily attendance against total current costs for the sets of schools in 
each city- They estimated that the extra (marginal) cost of edu- 
cating an additional vocational student in average daily attendance 
was $161 in one city. The contrasting marginal cost for an additional 
student in average daily at kndance at the comprehensive high 
schools was $301. For the second city in the study these were, respec- 
tively, $386 and $270. 
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Benefit data were obtained from a mailed questionnaire sent to 
the 1959 and 1960 graduates of the comprehensive and vocational- 
technical high schools. Earnings and employment data were based 
on a six-year post-graduation follow-up of labor market experience. 
In estimating net benefits to vocational-technical education, the 
intervening influences of such factors as IQ, sex, race, marital status, 
father’s education, and the condition of the labor market at the time 
of graduation were controlled. The benefits to vocational-technical 
education were found to he large — about $343 per year over the six- 
year period in one city, and $343 per year in another. The benefits to 
the graduates of the vocational-technical program in tha third city, 
where cost data were not obtained, were not statistically significant. 

This study also assumed that the objective functions of the aca- 
demic or college preparatory curriculum and the vocational- technical 
curriculum were the same. A recognition that this is not exactly 
correct was made early in the study, but the ensuing analysis im- 
plicitly assumed that the objective functions were the same. The 
general problem led the authors to eliminate fiom the analysis all 
high nhool graduates who had any post-high school formal educa- 
tion. Before-tax earnings after graduation, one of the measures of 
benefit in the study, may nevertheless have different weights in the 
objective functions of the two types of graduates. Therefore, a simple 
comparison between the two sets of earnings may not be a completely 
valid measure of relative program effect weness. These criticisms 
aside, the authors estimated a very high rate of return to vocational- 
technical education for the two cities, ranging from 11.5 to 43.1 
percent depending upon the assump ions made. This is in contrast 
to the studies by Taussig and Corazzini which came to essentially 
the opposite conclusion, 

Finally, the authors of the Pennsylvania stud> listed a series of 
constraints on the interpretation of theii empirical Priding?. They 
state: 

. . . (This invest inert analysis) holds stiictly only for the study sample 
of ik n college attending high school graduates of City A. It ussuncs 
(hat the sub -sain pie? of vocational -technical and non-vocr.tionabtcchni- 
Cal high H liool graduates are identical in every resect; that every 
student nu mber of the total sample js indifferent between vocational- 
teol ude.d and non-vocationrd-tochnical senior high school curricula on 
noil-economic grounds (there are no differential consumption benefits 
(oU gained by a student pursjingone curriculum rather than another*; 
that neilht r of the two subsets of graduates intend to go to College i the 
option \ due of higher education is zero for W>th groups!: and. finally, 
tbit nvm I't.M y benefits are a)) that matter, tp. 146> 

Thus, me scope of the study, in spite of the student population it 
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originally dealt with, is limited. 

The final vocational education evaluation to be considered is a 
study of post-secondary technical education by Carroll and Ihnen 
(Carroll, 1966, and Carroll and Ihnen, 1967). ft i* a carefully struc- 
tured case study ot the 1959 and 1960 graduates of a single technical 
high school in Gastonia, North Carolina. The earnings and employ- 
ment of matched pairs of graduates from forty-two high schools in 
North Carolina are compared. Controls for sex, race, high school of 
graduation, high school grade average, mother’s education, and 
similar variables were instituted. The benefit* to technics' education 
were found to be $39 per month, and expanding over the four-year 
period covered by the labor market history of the sample members. 
Total costs were $7,425 for the two years of training and include both 
the direct expenditures on education ($2,228) and opportunity costs 
of foregone earnings ($5,197). These cost estimations highlight the 
findings of studies of the economic benefits to higher education — 
that foregone earnings represent a higher proportion of costs than 
do the direct outlays on education. From an empirical perspective, 
the Carroll and Ihnen study is probably the most thorough of those 
surveyed in this section. The major grounds for criticism lie in the 
true degree of comparability between the matched pairs of graduates. 

Studies cf Manpo>ver Training 

Rather than treating the analyses of manpower training individu- 
ally, particular problems in measuring benefits and costs in the 
analyses will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

First, as with the studies cf vocational ed ication. there is the 
problem ot identifying program benefits. Some studies fail to recog- 
nize that the net and not the gross effects of a training program are 
what must be measured (London, 1967). Much of the government 
collected data, such as job placement ratios, are also of this gross 
nature. Some typo of control or comparison group, fitted to the needs 
of the analysis and the hypothesis being tested, has to be devised. 

The choice of an appropriate control group is a difficult one; yet 
the strength of the subsequent analysis depends heavily on its na- 
ture. Considerable variety exists among studies in the choice of 
control groups. For instance, studies of MDTA and ARA retraining, 
as well as of state training programs, have used pe sons rejected from 
the training program, persons who were accepted but who did not 
report for training, persons who dropped out before finishing, or 
persons unemployed about the time trainees were undergoing in- 
struction (Solie, 1968; Main, 196S; Cain-Stromsdorfer, 1968; Page. 
1964). In addition, Borus (1964) used trainees who completed the 
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program hut did not get training-related jobs. All of these groups 
have some relevance as a comparison group except for the rejects, 
whose use appears totally inappropriate due to the differences in 
sorioaemographlc and psychological characteristics between them 
and the trainees. But problems arise even with dropouts, those who 
were accepted but did not report, and the recently unemployed. 
Each of these groups has ambiguous biases. For instance, in the case 
of the person who is accepted hut who fails to report, is he not under- 
going training because he feels he can get a job on his own? If so, he 
would be more aggressive and successful in the labor market than 
the trainee. Or does he fail to report because he fears failure in the 
training process? The first interpretation would create a downward 
bias in the measure of net benefits; the second would create an up- 
ward bias. The same questions arise with respect to the dropouts 
and recent 1> unemployed. 

The use, as a control, of trainees who did not get training-related 
jobs gives a measure of the return to trainees who get training- 
related jobs, as distinct irom those workers who were simply em- 
ployed more consistently after training. This is a relatively limited 
concept of the net effect of training, especially in light of the contro- 
versy over ( 1 ) what is it which is really imparted by retraining, and 
(b) what constitutes a distinct job type or class. 

An additional shortcoming of all of these studies is that they fail 
to measure most secondary economic benefits and all noneconomic 
benefits. Such measurement is difficult, however, since there is no 
logical cut-off to the enumeration of such benefits and the risk of 
double counting is great. In any case, at this stage of our technique 
it is probably best that the economic analysis he kept as simple as 
possible. 

Another issue which serves to complicate the measurement of 
benefits stems from the concept al difficulty of identifying the nature 
of the unemployment which is being combatted. Borus argues that 
the unemployment which training sets out to correct in Connecticut 
is completely structural. Thus, he counts the entire earnings of the 
employed trainee as a benefit. Surely this is too extreme a position. 
First, there is not even a precise theoretical definition of structural 
unemployment; it is almost entirely an empirical concept. Its nature 
most certainly interacts with cyclical or aggregate demand unem- 
ployment, and attempts to untavel the two types have not been 
successful. 

The likelihood of a person becoming or remaining unemployed 
and the likelihood of an unfilled job remaining unfilled are proba- 
bilistic and not absolute situations. There is interaction among all 
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workers in the labor market, and it must be assumed that no control 
group devised in a natural experiment is unaffected by the experi- 
ence of the group of trainees. When a trainee is placed in a job, the 
probability that a nontrainee can get that job is zero. Prior to that 
time, both had a probability greater than zero but less than unity of 
getting the job in question. It may not be the training at all — that is, 
marginal productivities between trainee and control may l ot even 
differ — but the identification and placement services of the training 
process which gives the trainee group an advantage over !ne control 
group. Thus, Borus’s benefit estimates are overstated considerably. 

Borus also adds in as a benefit the multiplier effects which operate 
on the earnings of trainees. However, since the government could 
choose any number of ways to raise the nationji produce beside 
retraining, only the net multiplier effect, if any, of retraining would 
be relevant. However, the Borus study does not recognize this point. 
In fact, in contrast to the Borus study, the Cain-Stromsdorfer s f udv 
argues that both the primary and secondary employment effects of 
retraining may be relatively small. Ribich (1968) adjusts the differ- 
ing benefit concepts between the Borus and the Cain-Stromsdorfer 
studies from respective cost-benefit ratios of 137.3:1 and 12.9:1 to 
10.1:1 and 15.0:1. Thus, the ratio for the Borus study dtops by 
127.2 points mainly after eliminating the multiplier effect and struc- 
tural unemployment assumptions in his study. 

Finally, all of these studies suffer from the fact that an insufficien; 
time period exists to determine the exact time trend of benefits. The 
Somers (1968) and Cain-Stromsdorfer studies had a maximum peri- 
od of eighteen months’ follow-up for all trainees in their West Vir- 
ginia sample. Borus had mly one year. Each of these studies then 
made assumptions about how long the benefits would exist. Borus 
chose a ten-year span. The different analyses of the West Virginia 
data assumed either that benefits continued undiminished to retire- 
ment age or diminished in a simple straight line fashion. When com- 
puting rates of return, the assumption was made for computational 
ease that benefits were infinite. Al! of these assumptions are essen- 
tially arbitrary in nature. Yet, we are in a dilemma. The longer the 
period after training ends, the more difficult it is to identify what 
component of earnings is due to the original retraining and how much 
of it is due to subsequent on-the-job training. The on-the-job invest- 
ment component may be large. It is certainly not zero And .he more 
training a person has originally, thelarger the subsequent on-the-job 
training component is likely to be. 11 Yet, obviously, relying on such 
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measures as starting wage differentials for tfe first job after training 
offers only minimal inforrratior _>n the time-earnings stream attrib- 
utable to retraining. 

This discussion illustratesthe almost interminable methodological 
issues involved in identifying retraining benefits, but pitfalls also 
exist in measuring costs. A survey of studies reveals that the treat- 
ment of capital costs and transfer payments seem to cause the most 
difficulty. For instance, both the Cain-Stromsdorfer and the Page 
studies impute as a cost the subsistence benefits paid to trainees 
which are above the average of welfare or other transfer payments 
paid to the control group during the training period. Yet these costs 
are still transfer payments. They do not represent real social costs, 
but only costs to a governmental unit. This mixture of social and 
governmental cost concepts within the same measure is not advised. 
The Borus study handles these cost concepts separately, keeping to 
a strict measure of social costs in measuring society costs and bene- 
fits and then bringing in unemployment compensation changes, sub- 
sistence payments, and similar transfer payments in measures of net 
cost and benefit to governmental units. Such cost-benefit measures 
for governmental units are perhaps of political interest and are dic- 
tated by political constraints, but social and private measures alone 
are the economically correct bases on which to make investment 
decisions with respect to retraining. 

Finally, capital costs are difficult to handle. Where existing voca- 
tional facilities having no alternative use are employed for letraining, 
these capital costs are sunk costs, and the charging of them to the 
program is not correct. The capital costs are, in effect, zero. Only 
operating and maintenance costs associated with the capital use are 
relevant. 

Secondly, even if one argues that the above capital costs do have 
alternative uses and therefore represent a cost, where the capital is 
used simultaneously with other educational activities, the capital 
costs become ioint and cannot be prorated. In such a case totd 
f fixed plus variable) costs cannot be estimated. Thus, average costs 
cannot be estimated either, except arbitrarily. The exact proration 
of capital costs in such a case is again zero when one wishes to esti- 
mate marginal costs. An example might be of an adult education 
evening class and an MDTA class being held in a building at the 
same time. All the building facilities used in common, including vari- 
able maintenance costs associated with them, are joint, Yet, pro- 
ration of these types of capital costs is commonly (and incorrectly) 
done, i he Borus study, for instance, apportions federal government 
administrative costs to the Connecticut program. These overhead 
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costs are most certainly joint for the national AHA program as a 
whole and should not he prorated among the states on any simplistic 
basis. 

Summary 

It is apparent from this review of studies, both noneconomic and 
economic, that the methodological issues facing any analysis of the 
effects of vocational education are formidable. The most critical 
problems exist on the benefit side. Not only are the outputs of voca- 
tional education ill defined in the first instance, but difficulties exist 
in the empirical estimation of even those that are conceptually clear. 
However, it is the judgment of the authors that the current quality 
of evaluation can ba raised significantly by careful attention to 
proper use of methodology. That is, it is our opinion that the existing 
analyses, taken as a whole, do not use effectively the methodological 
knowledge which is currently available. For instance, the concept of 
use of a control group would appear obvious; yet in studies which 
pose hypotheses whose testing clearly implies the need for a control 
group, none is employed. And, in other evaluations, where recom- 
mendations are made which involve extensive commitment of eco- 
nomic resources, there is no treatment of costs along with benefits. 
These are only examples. Unfortunately, they do not represent un- 
common errors. 

Consequently, the final judgment of the chapter must be a nega- 
tive one with respect to the usefulness of those studies already in 
existence, but the mood is optimistic, if only because the rate of 
improvement seems rap: 1 and because there is still so much room for 
improvement within the available, though imperfect, methodology. 
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Chapter 10 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 

Laure M. Sharp 



Introduction: Training, Education, and the War on Poverty 

The provision of better and more comprehensive vocational t rain- 
ing for the disadvantaged is probably the least controversial ingredi- 
ent of the War on Poverty. In the earliest thinking of the Kennedy 
Administration, embedded in the first Afcnpotcer Report of the 
President in 1963, the notion of better work preparation for 
young and not-so-y^ung Americans who found themselves left out 
of a prosperous society was seen as the most important solution. 
With the passage of time, new and divergent schools of thought 
emerged over the paradox of the persistence of poverty and public 
dependency in the midst of unprecedented affluence. Eventually 
there was a shift away from exclusive emphasis on improving the 
qualifications and attitudes of the poor, and toward seeking changes 
in existing social institutions which were seen as having contributed 
to their continued disadvantaged position. But even as the thinking 
shifted from the more conservative emphasis on making the poor 
more employable toward the more radical view? of seeking commu- 
nity control, compensatory or preferential job placement, and Black 
Pow er as means of social and economic betterment, the demand for 
better education and job training remained among the foremost 
goals. Furthermore, the deep and disrupting community controver- 
sies which, since 1965, have accompanied the demand for better 
elementary and secondary education for the disadvantaged in the 
cities only rarely involved vocational schools or the training pro- 
grams to the same extent. While they might not necessarily agree uii 
the methods through which vocational education and job training 
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were to he made available, both conservative and liberal elements 
have endorsed and supported the expansion of vocational and edu- 
cational programs for the disadvantaged. Thus the Kerner Commis- 
sion, whose findings and recommendations in the areas of law en- 
forcement, housing, and elementary and secondary education were 
often viewed as representing a radical or extreme position, found 
itself merely endorsing the 1968 recommendations of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 1 which were also praised by the 
generally conservative American Vocational Association. This con- 
sensus is clearly reflected in the relatively smooth sailing which bills 
involving considerable outlays for job training and vocational edu- 
cation have experienced in Congress in recent years. 

Whether or not these expenditures were translated into effective 
programs is another question, which will be examined at some length 
in this chapter. But in order to view these developments in the proper 
perspective, several points should he stressed. 

1 . The term “disadvantaged” is a convenient one to describe those 
who share some or all of the following characteiistics: poverty, mar- 
ginal participation in our present prosperous economy social and 
educational skills inadequate for the demands of modern society, or 
entrapment in opportunity structures limited by the educational, 
housing, and other community facilities at their disposal. But under 
this general term, we aggregate a wide variety of individuals not 
only with very different demographic characteristics (age, race, 
sex, rural/urban residence, to mention only the most obvious ones) 
but perhaps more important, in terms of ability and achievement 
levels, health, family situation, work and social experiences. From 
the point of view of vocational training, one can maintain that every 
disadvantaged person can he trained, but the techniques and costs 
involved will vary greatly, depending on whether we deal with a 
rural white youngster who is reading two years below grade level or 
a 40-year-old Negro ghetto-dweller who dropped out of an urban 
school at age 15 and has never held a steady job. For lack of more 
precis terminology, from time to time we use the term “hard-core 
disadvantaged” or even “hard-hard core disadvantaged” merely in 
order to differentiate, however crudely, the several disadvantaged 
subpopulations. 

2. Because of our pervasive concern in the recent past with the 
educational and employment deficits facing the disadvantaged, we 
sometimes forget how recently we began to focus on the problem at 
all. The first Manpou er Report of the President, published in March 

1 J?rjx»rf of thr Stifiotui! Ar/i inify on Ciiif Disord* rs (NVw Vork: 

Bantam Boom. Ire.. C-rowc t and IJunlap. Inc.. 196$), pn, 451-55. 
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1963, acknowledged special unemployment problems affecting those 
groups whom we now call disadvantaged, but it gave no inkling of 
the magnitude of the effort which was to be expanded on their behalf 
beginning w’ith the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Further- 
more, even the Vocational Act of 1963, designed to bring about both 
rapid expansion and fundamental changes in vocational education, 
did not put its major emphasis on this task, even though it stressed 
more clearly than the earlier manpower legislation the need for 
special programs for disadvantaged young people. At the federal 
level, sizable funds for the education and training of the disadvan- 
taged became available for the first time in i 966. Understandably, 
it was not until then that state and local government agencies, public 
st'inols, universities, and the professional research community in 
education and in the social sciences even began to devote significant 
efforts to programming, staffing, researching, and evaluating voca- 
tional education and job training for the disadvantaged. 

This time-perspective is essential in discussing the present status 
of vocational education for the disadvantaged. While findings about 
progress and effectiveness of programs are beginning to emerge and 
will be discussed below*, there really has not been enough time to 
come to solid conclusions about the merits of the various approaches 
developed since 1963. Unfortunately, as is so often the case, it will be 
necessary to continue making policy decisions before all the desired 
data can be accumulated and analyzed. 

3. Our thinking about vocational education and training been 
complicated and obscured by a widespread tendency to defir.e voca- 
tional education as a discrete entity within the educational system 
and as a process which invariably takes place in a formal school 
setting. This approach seems especially inappropriate when dealing 
with the needs of the disadvantaged. As many observers have pointed 
out, we have become entrapped by a definition of vocational educa- 
tion appropriate for public school activities in the subject area? 
designated by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, simply because of ad- 
ministrative and statistical convenience, not because of the relevance 
of the definition now or, for that matter, at any time in the past.* 

Similarly, much has been mr.de lately of the distinction between 
“remedial’’ and ' 4 eparatory” training. Preparatory programs are 
usually conducted at the secondary school level for regularly enrolled 
students; remediation programs are for school dropouts or unskilled 

* (Kirill L. Vinit'iim, firoro nfmg Wi if/iow*/ Educatum. Polity Papers in linn. in 
HtsnurivN and Indiistn.il Hdatimis No. 7 (Am Ailmr ;md Detroit: Utii\ersit> of 
Midiip'DiAYnjnc' State Vrmt-Tsil”. Institute of Labor and Industrial NeVitions, May 
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adults and are generally funded through manpower training pro- 
grams. But this dichotomy is artificial, belying the pedagogical ante- 
cedents of skills training. The full extent of the burden of educational 
handicaps borne by today's disadvantaged students, whether young 
or mature, is only now coming to be understood. Large numbers of 
students have failed to make learning progress commensurate with 
the number of years they have spent in classrooms because of handi- 
caps such as lack of literacy in the home, negative peer influences, 
oppressive ghetto or rural slum conditions, and inappropriate or in- 
adequate school facilities, curricula, and staff. At the same time, 
there is a greater need today than before for verbal, reading, and com- 
putational skills in order to master the vocational skills required to 
fill even relatively simple jobs, and even greater need for these same 
skills to take advantage of growing opportunities in white-collar and 
technical service occupations. For many of the disadvantaged, the 
greatest need is for what has come to be called euphemistically “pre- 
vocatinnal” training. The disadvantaged high school or post-high 
school student from a ghetto or rural slum background will often 
need considerable remedial work in academic subjects before he can 
succeed in any vocational program, just as will the adult who left 
school years earlier. 

For purpose of the present discussion, we will not go as far as logic 
would dictate in the matter of institutional coverage to include the 
entire spectrum of secondary education since, especially for the dis- 
advantaged, practically all schooling is in preparation for work rather 
than higher education. However, in addition to program activities 
integrated into established educational programs, we will examine 
other work-preparatory approaches — the so-called mar power train- 
ing programs — which have been introduced as part of the anti- 
poverty effort ; for example, the experimental MDTA programs, the 
Job Corps, fhp Neighborhood Youth Corps, and others which have 
sought in one form or another to equip young and adult disadvan- 
taged workers with specific work skills and socialize them to the 
more general norms and behavior of working relations. Here again 
it is difficult to determine the exact boundary between vocational 
education and work itself. It can be argued that some of the large- 
scale remediation programs — such as the Concentrated Employment 
Program and the JOBS programs — which primarily seek placement 
of disadvantaged workers in the hope that on-the-job training and 
some continuing counseling mechanism will result in effective lcnp- 
run employment adjustment, are a form of vocational education. 
However, for the sake of expediency, we have decided to limit our- 
selves to those programs which have some training component while 
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fully realizing tne artificiality of these distinctions and, perhaps more 
serious, the fact that acceptance of them implies continued adher- 
ence to a largely outmoded way of viewing the relationship between 
education and work. 

There has been a tendency, reinforced by agency and congressional 
rivalries, to emphasize the diverse sponsorship and autonomy of the 
newer manpower programs. With federal funding the principal and 
often the only source of monies for manpower training and poverty 
programs, the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) ard the U.S. 
Department of Labor have had the principal responsibility for initi- 
ating, funding, and monitoring these programs. It would be erroneous 
to assume, however, that the two sources through which most voca- 
tional training for the disadvantaged is offered — the regular public 
school program and the ad hoc work-oriented programs which grew 
out of the War on Poverty — represent separate water-tight compart- 
ments. Partly through legislative provisions at the federal level ( pro- 
grams wdh a formal training component usually provide for partici- 
pation of and review by the U.S. Office of Education) but more im- 
portant, through the very nature of the tasks which are being 
performed at the local level, local school systems and professional 
vocational educators are heavily involved in the so-called manpower 
training programs. Such cooperation is a most fortunate develop- 
ment. One of the most widely adopted arrangements for providing 
training for the disadvantaged in large cities was the creation of Skill 
Centers, most of them supported through OEO or Labor Department 
funds and administered and staffed by the local public school sys- 
tems. Some of them have been trend-setters in the development of 
new techniques for basic education for out-of-school students, and 
they have developed new and imaginative materials — including the 
use of closed-circuit TV, self-monitored teaching machines, etc. — 
which seem to be more appropriate than conventional classroom 
tools for these groups. Judging from experience accumulated to date, 
the emergence of truly effective programs for the disadvantaged is 
most likely where there is extensive local co-mingling of talent and 
experience regardless of formal sponsorship. 

Vocational Programs for Disadvantaged High-School Students 

The Situation Prior to 1963 

Passage of the Vocational Act of 1963 and our new-found concern 
with better education and training for those students, especially 
members of racial minorities, for whom the public school ssvtem has 
failed to provide adequately has led to considerable discu:rion of the 
extent to which vocational pr ograms in public schools should empha- 
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size service to the disadvantaged. In fact, this issue was very much 
alive in the field prior to the present period, perhaps because voca- 
tional educators were becoming increasingly concerned with the 
image of vocational education as a dumping ground for academically 
untalented students. Especially in large urban communities, the 
downgrading of vocational programs probably reached its height 
during tne 1950s when pace-setting public high schools became more 
college-oriented than ever before under the combined influence of 
Sputnik, unprecedented prosperity, and the emergence of a socially 
stratified school system associated with growing residential segre- 
gation and suburban expansion, ine defensive reaction of the voca- 
tional schools was a stress on quality rather than the acceptance of 
a mission for the disadvantaged — in part, no doubt, because quality 
of education rather than student needs was the password of the day. 
But the reaction also was rooted in the fact that so many of the 
disadvantaged were Negroes whose acceptance into the economic 
mainstream was being resisted by the traditional clientele of the vo- 
cational school — craft unions, small-scale employers — and by many 
segments of the vocational establishment itself which has strong 
traditional southern and rural roots. 

The barriers to vocational education of disadvantaged, and espe- 
cially Negro, students were not all one-sided however. Especially in 
the ghetto, the Negro child and the adults who influenced his think- 
ing often had an unrealistic image of the world of work and of its 
opportunity structure. Because Negro adults seldom gained access 
to “middle-range” occupations, the ghetto child was exposed either 
to the menial occupations of his parents and neighbors, who were 
dor estics, restaurant workers, deliverymen, or porters, or to the 
more glamorous professionals (doctors, lawyers, teachers, or news- 
papermen) whom they encountered in the half-world of TV and the 
other media. As a result, despite poor school achievement and lack 
of college preparation, these students often maintained unrealistic 
expectations for “glamour” careers through high school, only to end 
up in unskilled jobs or among the unemployed, when appropriate 
counseling and reorientation might have led them into a more pro- 
ductive vocational program.'’ 

But despite the vocational programs’ reluctance to accept a mission 
for the disadvantaged and the lack of interest of many disadvantaged 
students, it can in fact he assumed that a fairly large proportion of 
students who would be classified as disadvantaged actually did par- 
ticipate in vocational education programs in the past ten to twenty 

*S<'C fur lA.nnptr Kmifiv S Grit r, fn Srurcfr of d Future ( Wavliimrfon : Wa^li* 
inptnn Oder for \tt IrupuliLin Studies PHSd. 
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years. Unfortunately, we have practically no hard data in this area. 
As is the case so frequently with educational statistics, much infor- 
mation is gathered and presented about budgets and facilities, but 
these data tell us practically nothing about the people for whom 
these dollars and facilities are used. We know, of course, that larger 
proportions of the sons and daughters of middle- and upper-class 
families make concrete plans to attend college than is the case among 
working class and disadvantaged families, and that this socioeco- 
nomic factor is independent of intelligence and school achievement .* 
Because they intend to go to college, middle-class students are likely 
to be enrolled in college-preparatory programs in high school, leaving 
children from less favored class backgrounds to constitute the great 
majority in the general and vocational programs. Given the nature 
of the available data, we can only guess very roughly at the number 
of disadvantaged high school students who were enrolled in either 
of these two kinds of programs. On the basis of 1960 Project Ta! nt 
data and an unpublished 1965 Educational Opportunity Sui vey con- 
ducted by the U.S. Office of Education, it appears that overall (re- 
gardless of socioeconomic status) 22 percent of all Negro twelfth 
grade students have had some vocational training. This piuportion 
is larger in urban areas and outside of the South. By comparison, 
only 17 percent of the white students had any vneatio.. .1 training. 
Moreover, approximately 45 percent of all students in vocational 
programs came from families in the lowest socioeconomic quart ile. 
The same was true of only 40 percent of the students in general pro- 
grams and 15 percent of students in college preparatory programs," 

Certainly, not all Negro students and not necessarily all families 
in the lowest economic quart ile can be classified as disadvantaged. 
Still these figures suggest that sizable numbers of dj ■ dvantaged 
students participated in vocational programs and that especially in 
the large cities, they had become the dominant group in these pro- 
grams. 

As Mangum observed, 

To the extent that the soc<o -economically handicapped have more 

!n gain from vocational education, the mi ' may not be unfavorable. 



* 1 In rr are mum tuns studies which Ivar on this point. Se e. in particular. the Work 
of Willi. mi II. Siam II urn? his a*vHi.itcsa( the I’niwrMU of Wisconsin ;k ri ported in 
muiu nmv imirnal article', especially W ilium lb Sewell mul Vhn.d I*. Muk>, ‘ Sihio- 
etonomfc- Stilus, Intelligence, and the Attainment of Higher Kchieation." ioto^y 
of Ftiucttfion, 40 (Winti r lOfifl, pp. I-2A. 

* Maugum. Krnricnfing Vorrifio»j/d /’dwenfion. pp. 2-S-2U. rpioling l T ,S. Office of 

Kdmatien. Office of Program Planning and K\aluatinn, An of Vev <,7ioW 
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However, observation which suggests that the quality of vocational 
education, like all education, is worst in (he central city slums where 
it is needed most interferes with such sanguine conclusions. On the 
other hand, if the quality of vocational education is adequate, far too 
many of the soeio-ccononiically and academically disadvantaged are 
enrolled in general curricula which prepare them for nothing. “ 

From the meager data at hand, it is hard to decide whether disad- 
vantaged students who had participated in vocational programs de- 
rived benefits superior to those of their fellow students in other 
programs. Contrary to what is often assumed, in large cities the 
holding power of vocational programs is generally low. A study of 
large city school systems showed that the holding power of all high 
schools was 71 percent, compared to 51 percent for vocational schools 
in the same cities. In the largest cities (600,000 and over) , the hold- 
ing power of the vocational schools was lowest (46 percent). 7 Simi- 
larly, Project Talent data show very high dropout rates for low- 
ability students in vocational programs (Table 10-1). 

We have no consistent evidence as to whether completion of voca- 
tional programs facilitated successful employment of disadvantaged 
students. The data are extremely scattered, E/ut they seem to suggest 
that vocational graduates had a slight employment advantage over 
those who graduated from general programs. A recent study of voca- 
tional graduates from eastern cities concludes that although the 
Negro graduate from the vocational curriculum did not derive the 
same employment benefits as his white fellow-students, he was better 
off than the nonvocationally trained Negroes, but this study did not 
deal specifically with disadvantaged tudents.* Some earnings data 
for the disadvantaged subgroup were compiled in the Project Talent 
tabulations prepared for the U.S. Office of Education.' 1 These data 
show* that earnings five years after high school graduation are con- 
sistent with socioeconomic and ability categories (among which there 
is, of course, considerable overlap) rather than the high school pro- 
gram in which students were enrolled five years earlier. Still these 
data suggest that disadvantaged vocational graduates (those in the 
lowest ability and socioeconomic quartiles), whom one might expect 
to be concentrated at the lower end of the continuum within each of 
these quartiles, did comparatively well. 

"Uml . ii. 20. 

7 I).trii< 1 Nclirtibir. ffohlnig Fvn-ef / /,*//>>' ( i f tf .SYfmiif Sf/ii-o/ 

National Kdmation AwK.-i.it ion, 19fi|), TaMr 2dA, |V T'f 

* J.ienb J Kjiifin.m « I ;>V, Thr iioh' (>f the Seeetuh/ry St hiH'h in the IV< jmrrj/inn nj 

for (I'niurM’ty F.irk: ]\ im'.yh hum Sl.itc* l'niursit>. fmlilulv 

for llimun Hrsnimvs, 1M7), <h. 9. p. 40. 
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TABLE 10-1. Dropoul, Rates' ol High School Students by Program and Ability 
Quartile (Per 100 Students) 



High School 
Program 




Ability Quartile 




Tolal 


Low 


II 


III 


High 


General 


16,2 


25,6 


16.7 


9.1 


5.7 


College prep 


3,9 


22.5 


6.6 


1.9 


1.4 


Commercial . 


125 


18.3 


10.9 


9.3 


S.7 


Vocational 


22.4 


29.6 


18.7 


8.7 


b 


Agriculture ..... 


27.3 


39.3 


9.9 


b 


b 



Source: U. S. Office of Education, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 
An Analysis ol Vocational Education in Our Secondary Schools (July 1967), 



p. 28. 



a Dropout rates are based on information collected on tenth graders in 1960 and 
lollow-up analysis In 1963; both males and females are included. 

b The size ol the population within this celt did not warrant the calculation ol 
dropoul rales. 



TABLE 10-2. Mean Weekly Earnings of High School Graduates by School Pro- 
gram and Ability Quarlite — 5-year Follow-Up (Males Gnfy) 



Ability Quartiles 



Program 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean St. Dev. 


Mean 


SI. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


General 


$107 


*5 


$114 


79 


$120 


88 


$111 


44 


College prep 


98 


34 


116 


39 


112 


41 


116 


30 


Commercial 


101 


37 


109 


29 


112 


31 


no 


20 


Vocational 


106 


31 


121 


<5 


121 


38 


124 


43 


Agriculture 


98 


39 


107 


56 


105 


4? 


159 


75 



Source: U. S. Office ol Education, Office of Program Planning and Evalualion, 
Jn Analysis of Vocational Education in Our Secondary Schools (July 1967), 
p. 35. 
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Note: Include* Individual* with no military service or full-time post Wgh school 
educalion. 
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TABLE 10-3, Mean Weekly Earnings o! High School Graduates by ScHooi Pro 
grom and Socioeconomic Quarlile— 5-Year Follow-Up (Mfiles Only) 

Socioeconomic Quarlile 



Low 



III 



High 



Program 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Lev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St, Dev. 


General 


$106 


75 


$111 


41 


$127 


92 


$117 


35 


College prep 


103 


32 


111 


31 


117 


43 


124 


40 


Commercial 


101 


36 


108 


28 


114 


3? 


116 


M 


Vocational 


108 


44 


111 


31 


120 


36 


142 


55 


Agriculture 


100 


47 


103 


40 


105 


49 


99 


45 



Source: U. S. Office of Education, Office of Program Planning end Evaluation, 
Aa Analysis o f VocaMonal Education In O ur Secondary School (July 196 7), 
*p, 35, 

Note; Includes inoivldurls with no military service or full-time post-high school 
education. 

The Vocational Acf of 1963 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education whose report 
is reflected iri the Vocational Act of 1963 were greatly concerned with 
the need to provide vocational piogiams for what they called youths 
with special needs, a term synonymous with the currently more com- 
mon designation, “disadvantaged.*' They envisaged several groups 
in this category For high school students with special needs, the 
Panel recommendations included a strong program of vocational 
guidance and counseling, special classes, cooperative (school-work) 
programs, basic education when needed, as well as placement and 
follow-up, aid continuing programs of experimentation, research, 
and evaluation. For uut*c?-school youths and adults, the panel put 
special emphasis on training or retraining the unemployed. 1 ' 1 The 
Vocational Act of 1903 also authorized an experimental four-year 
program for residential vocational education schools. 

In the five years since the passage of the Act, it has become obvious 
that many ol*Bs provisions, including many of those dealing with Ihe 
disadvantaged, have not been translated into action. Some pro- 
grams — in paiticular the residential schools — never reached t he 
funding stage. But more often the new program emphases stressed 
by the A^t were not being implemented at the state level. This was 
especially tn:e of the provision of services for persons with special 
needs. 

In its review of the implementation of the Act carried out during 



,n U S iXp.ir nit ut of liraltli. Kihualv i. uml WYlfar. , CfTuv of Kdm-.itinn. K<h i- 
nifion for <i Chonclng Wor/J of WorU Report of (Tic Panel of GmoiTt.ihK on Yoi.i- 
llon.il KtliK.e'v'T! ( \Y,vJ..nelcm U S. Cowrmnnil Print ini; Offitv. 1960 pp. 221-:6. 
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1967, the Advisory Council was especially critical of what it saw as 
lack of progress in this area. 

The special need of those who cannot succeed in a regular vocational 
program is still being largely ignored or neglected by the educational 
community. This group requires special programs and resources which 
lake time to develop and implement. There is little indication that the 
problem is being faced. 11 

The Council was disturbed by expenditure patterns which showed 
that, in the school year 1965-66, less than 5 percent of all known 
expenditures w ere spent on adults and only 1 percent for youths with 
special needs. 12 Subsequent patterns show' only a slight change. In 
its Progress Report on Vocational- Technical Education Program 
Development jor Persons h:th Special Needs , the Office of Education 
estimated that for 1968, out of a total of $225 million expended 
under all Vocational Acts, only $8.4 million (3.7 percent) w r as alio- 
cated by the states to peisons with special needs. n The percentages 
varied greatly, even in those states singled out by the Progress Re- 
port as examples of good and successful programs, w'ith New’ York 
spending 17 percent, as against 7 percent for Te*as and 1 percent 
for Pennsylvania. 

However, these figures are to some extent misleading, since they 
understate the extent to which disadvantaged students may have 
benefited from the new legislation. Under the guidelines developed 
by the Office of Education, it was not always expedient for the states 
to set up new facilities meeting the criteria of programs for persons 
with special needs, although the hulk of students served by these 
facilities fall into the disadvantaged category. An obvious example 
is the construction of a new vocational school in the Watts (Los 
Angeles) area, which is not reported as an expenditure for students 
with special needs. Similarly, in the present dimate of concern, many 
of the “regular” vocational programs serving students in ghetto areas 
have been reoriented and become more responsive to the needs of 
this group. And last, but not least, disadvantaged students were 
probably the? main beneficiaries of the work-study programs funded 
under the Act which provided for work stations in piiblT agencies 

11 VWrjfuiritff /Cthici/fiim; 7 fir Hritlfir iVfum i and //b Work 'Washington: 

U.S. 1 A part nu ill of He alth. relocation, imd UVlf.i.r, Ollur of Kdm.ition, 
p.31 

11 Ibid . 3.v. 
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for needy students in vocational high schools, although here too 
it can be assumed that administrative criteria and procedures varied 
among school districts and especially among the various states. 
School systems in New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, North Carolina, and 
Chicago were among those which used work-study funds to provide 
summer or year-round programs for the disadvantaged. n Although 
the amounts spent under work-study programs were small in com- 
parison to those spent under the parallel poverty program (Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps), they became sizable by 1966 — $20.9 million 
in combined federal, state, and local funds. But they declined there- 
after as the work-study pvogram was being de-emphasized at the 
f edtral level, (It was cu> out of the Vocational Education budget as 
of July 1, 1968, but the 1968 amendments included provisions for its 
leinstatement and expansion,) 

Poor data collection and repoiting methods, and lack of coordina- 
tion and assessment of information a/e undoubtedly responsible for 
considerable under-reporting of efforts from which the disadvan- 
taged benefited. 1 But perhaps this under-reporting is symptomatic 
c i the continued resistance on the part of most vocational schools to 
resuming the overt responsibility for providing vocational educe* 'on 
*o the hard-core disadvantaged. Many vocational educators at the 
jocal level are no doubt reluctant to come to grips with this problem, 
^referring to stay within the comfortable tradition of providing work 
skills to rural youth and to children of the lower middle class and 
“deserving poor” in the cities, while leaving the “hard core” problems 
to oth^r agencies. In many cases administrators too would no doubt 
prefer to see the truly hard to-reach student leave the high school 
and become the responsibility of a basic education program con- 
ducted by special community agencies such as Skill Centeis or 
offered under special MDTA programs. 

All told, there can be little disagreement with the views of those 
critics who feel that the overall effect of the 1963 Act was to increase 
expenditures and programs in the occupational areas and for student 
groups previously served, but that relatively little was done to initi- 
ate new curricula designed to provide meaningful vocational educa- 
tion for persons who could not succeed in regular programs because 
o! educational or socioeconomic handicaps. No doubt, cs is recog- 
nized by the changes introduced in the 1968 legislation, the 196c* 
legislation was too permissive in its effort to reconcile conflicting 

’Mirant Venn. "A Hemetly for CJiclfo Cnrol/' Ar>« rirnti F.dimtli un, 4 (M i> 
IWSbmv 2.' l\ 

See Bn bar,* II. K(»np, * Whirr Vocalic rial lulmation I * a Special Need. * Amrri- 
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pressures. To quote Mangum: “The new funds could he used to 
pursue old objectives as well as new ones. HJf> 

Mangum is highly critical of the U.S. Office of Education for its 
lack of national leadership in implementing the Act, and he see?, in 
the absence of more energetic guidelines from Washington, continu- 
ing resistance at the state level to the introduction of meaningful 
changes, despite interest and initiative at the local level where edu- 
cators are more responsive to local needs. There can be no doubt that 
many states have been extremely reluctant to accept the mission 
spelled out in the Act of 1963. According to the Progress Report on 
Vocational-Technical Education concerning programs for persons 
with special needs, by the beginning of 1968, only twenty-four states 
had appointed a member of the sta f e staff to work full- or part-time 
on the development of programs for persons with special needs. For 
example, the State of Maryland has made responsibility for super- 
vision of vocational education programs for persons with special 
needs a part-time activity of the Supervisor of Home Economics. 
Another indicator of the relatively low priority given the program is 
the number of persons served which, judging from the meager statis- 
tics, is sometimes infinitesimal. For 1968, tbeState of South Carolina 
reported a total of two programs for students with special needs with 
a total enrollment of 100 students. Some states had not really even 
begun tc develop programs by the beginning of 1968. South Dakota 
planned to begin some program development in 1968, and New 
Hampshire felt that its expanding program for vocational education 
would provide the added opportunities for persons with special 
needs. The Office of Education singled out New York, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, New Jersey, Penns) lvania. Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Indiana as states leading in the development of 
substantial programs, although it found significant program contri- 
butions in several other states. 17 

Resistance or disinterest at the state level is certainly a major 
problem, but it would be unfair not to point out the difficulties 
encountered by rfate and local agencies interested in developing 
meaningful program? for the disadvantaged. Insofar as federal funds 
are required, the cumbersome machinery and the procedural ob- 
stacles which confront local and state administrators are most 
discouraging. Funding delays, partly rooted in the very system of 
congressional appropriates and compounded by the bureaucratic 
arrangements at the federal level, often result in funds not being 
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available at the time staff and students have been reciaited with 
great effort. Short-term funding is also a major obstacle when re- 
cruiting competent staff for working with disadvantaged students. 
Such talent is rare and ;he many newly creat ed agencies and groups 
are in tight competition. Moreover, the acceptance of new staff with 
new ideas and different conceptions of the teacher and counselor role 
is far from automatic in a school milieu often dominated by older 
educators fiom very different traditions. 

Much stress had been put by the 1963 Advisory Panel and in the 
1963 Act on the speedy development of more relevant data outputs 
by the U.S. Office of Education to enable better evaluation of the 
introduction and effectiveness of new programs. Funds were also 
appropriated for research and development projects designated to 
assist the states in the development of new curricula and teaching 
methods. In both respects, the results to date have remained below F 
expectations. Data outputs still tell us mostly about dollars, little 
about the people, the programs, and the results. Research efforts 
have been held up by jurisdictional conflicts within the Office of 
Education, as well as funding delays. Thus, local administrators and 
innovators have not been able to draw on data and materials from 
Washington to a satisfactory degree. 

Given the clumsiness and sluggishness of the federal procedures, 
the lack of enthusiasm, and the competition for staff and ideas from 
manpower piograms at the state level, it is perhaps surprising that 
any significant programs were launched in the public schools under 
the Act. We arc certainly far from the lofty ideals spelled out in the 
1963 Act, but the accumulating evidence suggests the emergence of 
some promising programs, although — as will be shown below — few' 
seeni to be truly exemplary. The Office of Education s Progress Re- 
port published in 1968 singles out for praise the job preparation 
centers in Cincinnati and Cleveland { which also serve Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and Work-Experience trainees, and work closely with 
the Bureau of Employment Service). According to this same source, 
Portland and other cities in Oregon have introduced what appears 
to be an innovative and large-scale program including a resident ial 
component incorporating some Job Corps ideas for high school drop- 
outs and near-dropouts. 

Some systematic information on new projects for students with 
special needs was obtained through a survey conducted by the 
Ce iter for Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio State Uni- 
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versity. 3 ' Questionnaires were mailed to 333 teachers of vocational 
education programs for students with special needs and usable ques- 
tionnaires were received from seventy-nine programs, representing 
twenty-four states. (At the time of this survey, most states reported 
no program at all.) All seventy-nine programs were in public high 
schools and were supported in part or completely by federal voca- 
tional education funds. Their curricula were presumably planned 
and adapted to the needs of this student population and were often 
designed to assist students in becoming employed in a broad spec- 
trum of occupations rather than being narrowly skill-oriented. Most 
programs reported in this study v. ere located in large comprehensive 
high schools in heavily populated areas. 

Among the most important conclusions reached by the author of 
this study — of special interest because they coincide with the find- 
ings of an evaluative study conducted at a later time which will be 
discussed below — are the following: 

1. In the majority of programs cost per pupil was the same for 
disadvantaged students as for those in the regular vocational edu- 
cation programs; 2*1 percent reported that per pupil cost was higher 
in programs for students with special needs, and 19 percent that 
it was lower. 

2. The majority of programs utilize on-the-job training to provide 
needed skill training; there is tittle need for special physical facilities 
on the school premises. 

3. Selection of students is made thiougn cooperative selection 
committees. The most often used criterion is an IQ score, which 
suggests that these early programs were inclined to screen out the 
least able students, 

1. Few programs exist at thi giade or age levels at which many of 
these students begin to drop out of school. 

5. Few schools have active, organized placement services to assist 
graduates to secure their firs t jobs. 

A more leceni, evaluative study which sought to identify effect ive 
vocational programs for the disadvantaged screened more than 200 
vocational prugrams that, in varying degrees, were serving secondary 
level disadvantaged students . Vt The investigators concluded that of 

■* ILinmy tl. ,\ Sutiotwl Si/. try of Vot^tun-al \tucatit ', t fVo*;o/rMt foi 
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the (conservatively) estimated 1.3 million disadvantaged youth 14- 
17 years of age, very few were being served by exemplary vocational 
programs. They also found an almost total lack of data collection, 
testing, and evaluation in the programs in existence, wnich made it 
impossible to measure in any meaningful way, pre- and post* program 
experience. 

Among the 200 programs screened by the researchers (none of 
which are identified by name in the final report), not a single exem- 
plary program was found. However, the investigators identified forty 
programs which were better than average or had exemplary U =dures. 

The study was able to identify several truly innovative andexciting 
programs, which — with some necessaiy modifications — deserve to 
be widely replicated. But its overall findings are quite discouraging. 
Thv authors found that quality programs tend to serve populations 
that are highly homogeneous and very small. “There were few exem- 
plary programs serving inner-city hard-core disadvantaged youth 
with tow IQ’s and achievement levels and with past histories of per- 
sonal and social disorganization.” Furthermore, “few of the tradi- 
tional programs succeed in providing both quality education and 
quality (raining. With few exceptions, these youth are receiving 
minimal training to qualify them for terminal positions in low 
skill areas.’ ,i!l1 

Because no clear definition of “disadvantaged” has been estab- 
lished, more than one school administrator used this lack of con- 
sensus as an excuse “for continuing to fill the classrooms with the 
teachables, to avoid a confrontation with more difficult problems.” 
Even when programs are restricted to the truly disadvantaged, the 
tendency to seek out the “best of the wor.-t” is ever present. “Many 
examples of creaming were found in programs, the most obvious be- 
ing; screening out behavioral problems, rejecting ac*ive delinquent 
cases, and rejecting those who had been expelled from school.”’ 1 
Finally, the study found that insofar as testing data ;ould be secured, 
it showed that students served by programs in the most intensely 
studied schools obtained 'ery small achievement gains in reading 
and arithmetic as a result of participation in these programs. This is 
particularly discouraging news, because of the hOh hopes held for 
vocationally oriented programs as a better teaching environment for 
the acquisition of verbal, writing, and computational skills which are 
indispensable for achieving a modicum of success in every occupation. 

The authors were able to identify some twenty-five factors which 
were associated with effective vocational programs. Interesting 
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enough the majority of them (fifteen \ are no-cost features, having 
to do with teacher characteristics community relations, and admin- 
istrative attitudes. It should also be noted that the improvement of 
equipment and facilities is seen primarily as important to the morale 
of teachers rather than atlecting thp t-aining, retention, and place- 
ment of students per se. 

The 1968 Act : Prospects for the Future 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 sought to remedy 
some of the weaknesses of the earlier legislation. Mainly, they sought 
to put teeth into the provisions dealing with the disadvantaged by 
tying funds to specific programs. Courses geared to the disadvan- 
taged as well as expanded work-study progiams and demonstration 
residential schools are all designed to lead to greatly increased 
activity on behalf of this group. As of this writing (January 1969) 
no appropriations have been passed, so that it is not yet possible to 
see clearly whether the Act will indeed be implemented as foreseen 
or. if in the appropriation and funding process, there will he compro- 
mises to water down some of the provisions of the Act (as has been 
done in the past). If the funding carries through the spirit of the 
1968 amendments, there is no doubt that vocational education for 
the disadvantaged will receive a powerful shot in the arm: although 
even this '.hot does not automatically guarantee the institution ot 
effective programs. 

Our review of the efforts made since 1963 in the public schools 
suggests that the mere introduction of new programs provides little 
assurance that the target population will be reached and that the 
programs will make a difference for the students who are most in 
need of them. It took the manpower agencies many years to accept 
the notion of cuhearh, which means actively and determinedly 
socking out persons in need of training and screening them into 
programs, rather than follow the traditional scieeivr.g-out approach 
under which many educators, welfare work 3, and employment 
counselors have labored in the past, basing their e/Torts on the 
assumption that it is best to help those who deserve to he helped, 
those whose chances for success are brightest. Apparently, most 
schools have rot reached the point where they see their program 
mission as reaching 'he true problem cases. Thus, it would not be 
too surprising to see here a replication of the experience under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act which, at least according 
to the earl'est evaluations, has failec. to produce the improvements 
in academic achievement among the disadvantaged which its spon- 
sors had hoj>cd for. If is difficult to disagree in principle with the 
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position taken by those who feel that the school system must be 
responsible for educating the disadvantaged so as to enable them 
to take their place in American society. However, unless major radi- 
cal changes are introduced in the present system, there is little 
reason to expect that they can meet this task as they have met ‘'the 
needs of a frontier society, of an immigrant society, and of a space- 
age society.”' 1 -' One can also legitimately raise the question whether 
the broad assignment now handed to the schools is so unrealistic, 
given the magnitude of the task, that, even with considerable effort 
and g rod will, the goal is beyond reach. 

The question therefore arises as to whether other agencies which 
have addressed themselves to the problem — the manpower programs 
funded under the auspices of the War on Poverty — have come closer 
to meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 

Programs for Oubof-School Youths and Disadvantaged Adults: 
The New Manpower Programs 

The Magnitude of the Problem 

How many Americans who are not a part of the high school popu- 
lation can be described as disadvantaged and in need of some form 
of vocational training or assistance in order to participate in the 
economic mains! team? When the War on Poverty was launched, the 
answer was relatively simple: We totalled up the chronically or 
hard-rore unemployed and those employed on a part-time or part* 
year basis — whom we usually called underemployed — and arrived 
at a basic count. Some more ambitious manpower planners added in 
persons working at jobs which paid less than the minimum wage 
(although this notion was seldom carried through ip planning man- 
power strategies). A little late*, as careful surveys of the ghetto 
population were carried out, a sizable new group was uncovered: 
persons of working age, most of them Negro men, who had given up 
looking for work and were leading socially and economically margi- 
nal lives without being counted as unemployed. These groups add up 
to an impressive total. Hut as of late, our concepts have undergone 
a further hange as we have begun to face the reality of the low-wage 
worker id a dead-end job who, if he is employed full-time, falls 
noverth dess into the poverty category and cannot support a family 
at even minimal levels of health and comfort. Increasingly, as we try to 
understand the causes of city riots and black protests, we have come to 
the conclusion that training for upgrading and for escaping from the 

11 M ,imii J. KiMm.in. fnLfu' ^fion mxf .Utfrij-nritv JVi i7i>u»r,rnf (Ntw Ywk. 
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lowest rung of low-wage, dead-end occupations is an integral part of 
the War on Poverty. It is also becoming increasingly apparent that 
substandard jobs are being rejected by the poor as an alternat ive to 
welfare or illegal activities. In some cases, such jobs are being passed 
up because they simply fail to provide the minimum which the latter 
alternatives — be it at considerable cost to self-respect — make avail- 
able; iti other cases because, especially among the young, the 1 ack of 
status and dignity is unacceptable.* 1 Thus, the numbei of tho: e who 
need training and/or employment assistance varies widely, depend- 
ing on criteria used. In all cases estimates are rough at bLst, useful 
only as an indicator of the order of magnitude of the tasks to be 
faced. According to Labor Department estimates, there were in re- 
cent years roughly 1 million hard-core unemployed, who required 
skill training, literacy training, and successful work experience In 
addition, about 1 to 1.5 million workers were underemploy 2 d, in- 
cluding many who worked part-time because no full-time \v< rk was 
available. Another three-quarters of a million probably ha l with- 
drawn from the labor force altogether (they were not working and 
not looking for work) because they believed they would be unable 
to find work. 2 * These figures do not include the large number of 
employed workers earning less than $3,000, many of whom are also 
potential candidates for vocational assistance. More recently, the 
fedeial Interagency Manpower Planning Task Force put forward an 
estimate of 1 1 million chronically poor people, who “could l>3 helped 
to obtain better, more remunerative jobs through a variety of man- 
power measures designed not only to develop their skills and em- 
ployability but also to remove artificial harrier to their employ- 
ment The estimated total is made up largely of wonun, youth 
under 21, and rural and urban slum-dwellers; about two-fif<hs of the 
total are nonwhites. Obviously, the task is a staggering one, and one 
not restricted to any one region or city size. While Negro unrest in 
the large metropolitan areas has drawn much attention and federal 
efforts into the inner city ghettos, the problems are equally acute in 
rural areas and “pockets of poverty” in smaller towns. !n t hese loca- 
tions, the cost to society of poverty and lack of training n ay not be 
as large — there are no riots, burnings, or crime waves — hi t itidivid* 

1 1 For ail up-to-date di'a nsvioit of ll»i\ problem, mv Hr.'xil J. Laio. Mah mp)i>> - 
meat: Ihc FroMmi of Umlelpaltl ami Dirty Work,” .Wit Oen<r<rfr- n aU ; WiiiNr 
lW-SL pp. 15-18. 
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ual suffer: rig in terms of malnutrition and lives devoid of hope and 
prospects reaches shocking proportions in the total context of an 
affluent society. 20 

Since 1961. numeious programs have been initiated to attack 
various facets of the problem. Modest at first, the efforts to cope with 
manpower problems reached the impressive total of $2 billion a year 
in me latter years of the Johnson administration. 27 In 1962, a total 
of 12,000 persons were counted as first-t'me enrollees in a federally- 
assisted manpower program; by 1965, the comparable number was 
480,000, and by 19b7, it had come close to 1.5 million. (By 1968, the 
figure was lower again- — 1,300,000 as a result of cutbacks of funds 
in some programs,) 2 * 

Initially, much of the reliance was placed on training of disadvan- 
taged or hard-core unemployed in basic or prevocational skills as 
well as on preparing them for specific jobs, with the underlying goal 
of making the trainee more acceptable to employers. As lime went by 
and experience was gained, more emphasis was put on job placement 
and on persuading employers to accept the disadvantaged such as 
they v.ere, with training either given on the job or concurrent with 
actual job holding. Thus, many of these latter efforts were a far t ry 
from conventional vocational trainingconcepts. We wi9 discuss them 
briefly here, emphasising those programs which had a more signifi- 
cant educational component, but touching on others whose experi- 
ences are aleo important 'or the field of vocational education. 

Programs Under the Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA I 

F.ven before !964, H had become apparent that the early Man- 
power and Training Development (MDTA) Programs required too 
high a level of education and work experience to be a suitable instru- 
ment for training the disadvantaged who constituted the bulk of 
their potential clientele. Furthermore, the initial orientation of local 
MDTA administrators was r o* g 1 red to coping with the special 
problems of the disadvantaged or t o accept innovative and uncon- 
ventional methods that might be required for dealing with this popu- 
lation. However, as tne need for special programs for the disadvan- 

; *Sic A. (). 1I.ilVr, "KtlmMlion ami tin- OiviipaLmul AilikAniK-nl Proto*" tn 
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taged became a topic of major concern, ths mission of MDTA 
programs was redirected to focus on out- of -school youths and other 
hard-core disadvantaged; new methods and techniques for dealing 
with these groups were co he found through i series of separately- 
funded experimental and demonstration programs. 

Some MDTA programs had no classroom cr institutional compo- 
nent at alt, involving only on-the-job training. But most programs 
included some prevocational and vocational training administered 
through state and local public school systems. Thus MDTA infused 
into the vocational education system substantial federal funds which 
were available only if used for the unemployed or underemployed 
and which were unburdened by the customary matching require- 
ments. This led to the development of a new < ducat ional institution, 
the MDTA Skill Center, where the vocational educators had the 
opportunity to experiment with near teaching materials and tech- 
niques suitable for basic education as well ai other job-preparation 
curricula for the disadvantaged. By 1968, f i ft 3 -five Manpower Train- 
ing Skills Centers were in operation. The Skill Centers usually offer 
counseling, basic education, prevocational training as well as occu- 
pational tieining and also have responslbilitj for job placement and 
follow-up. The best centers are also distingui died by their provision 
for auxiliary services such as health and chi d care, consumer edu- 
cation, legal assistance, family counseling, et \, and they were often 
the key to successful recruitment, retention, and placement of dis- 
advantaged trainees. Their main drawback i 1 lack of staff and pro- 
gram continuity, with operations staffed anc financed on a project 
basis. The need for stable financing became increasingly recognized 
in 1968, and three experimental efforts for in egrated, annual finan- 
cial arrangements were substituted for the u ual project-by-project 
funding. If these experiments are successful, most centers will even- 
tually be financed on an annual basis. 2 ” 

How successful was MDTA in meeting the needs of the hard-core 
disadvantaged? As always, we do not have er ough consistent high- 
quality data to answer these questions with the degree of precision 
which would be desirable, although MDTA probably has the best 
data and feedback system of current vocation* 1 education and train- 
ing programs. In terms of some of the formal c riteria, recruitment of 
the disadvantaged was certainly a reality. Avai able figures (on heads 
of families only) indicated that in 1966, about 80 percent of institu- 
tional trainees and 50 percent of those trains on the job earned 
$3,000 or less during the previous year; the number of persons with 

n IbUl., p, 79. 
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no reported earnings at all was considerable (over 25 percent of the 
institutional group). In 1967, the goat was to increase enrollment of 
the disadvantaged to 65 percent of r, l MDTA trainees. However, 
careful examination of MDTA records showed that despite the em- 
phasis on reaching the hard-core, even this program found it hard to 
avoid dealing with “the best of the worst.” Persons with nine to 
eleven years of education were over-represented compared to those 
with eight years or less. Little was accomplished fo* those over 45 
years of age. One reason for the program’s failure to gel hard-hard 
core was seen in the referral system: ‘ The fact that most MDTA 
referrals are Employment Service applicants makes il likely that, 
even wLen seeking the disadvantaged, it is the best prepared and 
most motivated who will be enrolled. The apparent resistance at 
the local level to the introduction of disadvantaged trainees into 
on-the-job training (OJT) slots was responsible for the later de- 
cisions to shift efforts in this direction directly to private industry. 

Data on placement and job retention generally suggest (hat about 
two-thirds of institutional trainees (and 90 percent of OJT trainees) 
are placed after training, most of them in training-related jobs. How- 
ever, most follow-up studies are relatively short term, with a trainee 
contact three or six months after program completion. There is little 
infoimation about longer-term outcomes, and usually no compai ison 
group data which would enable one to differentiate between out- 
comes attributable to training and those resulting from changing 
economic conditions or employer sentiment: 11 

Training programs such as those conducted under MDTA look 
eminently sensible and rational when they are outlined on paper, but 
field operations are another matter again. There is, first of all, the 
by no means trivial staff recruitment and facilities question. Bureau- 
cratic snarls are frequent: Variour agencies have to approve pro- 
grams, certify employment openings for (raining occupations, and 
last but not least, release funds at appropriate times. Perhaps most 
cumbersome is the matter of training allowances, the sums paid for 
subsistence while persons are full time in training. Family heads are 
eligible for training allowances with amounts varying locally and 



51 Cnrth E. Mangwm. ’’Manpowef Programs in tin Antipov* rty Effort.” in Lw/jm* 
iiwfion if the W'or on Poverty, Staff 3 ml Consultant* Report*. Vol. H. prepared for 
the Sulxonumttce on Employment, Manpower, anti Poverty of the Committee cm 
LaUn am! Public Welfare, US. Senate ( \\ asking on : U.K. Cover onunl Printing 
Office. AnjsuKt 1967), p. 237. 

*• Tor a cUvcuwion of MDTA evaluation result* and problems we Earl I). Main, 
“A Nationwide* Evaluation of MDTA Invtitutional Job Training/’ /ownwf .-f Human 
flrsouror*. 3 (Spring 1968), pp. 159-70. 
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scaled to the number of dependents, hut usually not exceeding $65 
or $70 per week; minors, irrespective of their familial status, are 
eligible to receive a $20 weekly training allowance. On the one hand, 
these allowances may not be high enough to induce male hard-core 
unemployed or underemployed to subject themselves to a training 
or schooling situation which many see as humiliating or useless. This 
at least is one theory advanced for the consistent difficulty encoun- 
tered in recruiting younger males into many of these programs. On 
the other hand, in the world of the hard-core poor, where long-term 
planning is seldom characteristic of life-styles, training programs 
have come to be seen as another short-term source of income. The 
following excerpt from an interview- conducted with a counselor at 
the U.S. Employment Office in Washington, D.C., is extremely re- 
vealing because it reflects conditions present in many large cities: 

Q: Now about the people who come in here without job training. 
When you suggest a training program what, generally, is their attitude? 

Mrs Bandy < Counselor l: Number one, many people go into train- 
ing programs not looking to it primarily as training, but looking at it as 
income. Many drop out before the training is completed because they 
have a chance for better money at that particular time without further 
training. So there is a real problem with future planning. We hear all 
the time that the poor person in the ghetto U living for today while the 
middle-c ass person sacrifices today for the future The ghetto resident 
has h 'crape up, lets say, to pay the rent for (he month and at $20 
a week on a training program ho can’t do it. So many of ihorr. view 
training hke that. 

Q: Th?y approach trarurg very, very pragmatically, right? They do 
not approach training as a mea.is of learning a trade, gaining highei 
pay, greater security, and a happier future? 

Mrs, Bandy: Many enter training solely because “it’s something I 
can start tomorrow and get a paycheck on Friday.” And let me add 
something on this subject. There have been s' 1 .ar.y cases of frustration 
at Ihe end of a training program with still not being qualified to get a 
job that many people are disillusioned about taking any type of train- 
ing at all. \Ve\egol a training program right now for maintenance and 
service workers. But who wants to train to push a mop? This is w hat n 
lot of them are saying. Now with older workers it may be a different 
thing. They may feel that with this skill «hey can form a little business 
of their own and go out and offer their services. That’s all right when 
you are 45 or 50 or older. It's no good when you are a youth, because 
you are still training to be a mop-pusher. ITose are seme of the atti 
tudvs toward job training. 32 

And once more, we are faced w ith the vicious circle that thoc jmost 



** ’The Hardcore IWiuplnyed.* Froblrnis ami Altitudes, \ Jounul Im porter Visits 
Ihe IkS. Employment Sen foe.” Amcrkar* Worfiorwf Itrurtwt, 41 (Nou miIkt 1 fK*S ) . 
P-31. 
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likely to have motivation for long-term training are the best educated 
whose prospects are brightest even without the training, whereas the 
true hard-core are most likely to treat this resource as another tem- 
porary panacea in their day-by-day struggle for economic survive . 

Yet in the context of vocational education, it would be unwise to 
end on a note of pes simism with respect to MDTA programs. They 
may not be appropriate for the hard-co.e disadvantaged, but they 
have undoubtedly carried out an important vocational function for 
those just above the hard-core line. These are men and especially 
women who went through the public schools, both in the South and 
the North, without acquiring employment skills and in many cases, 
despite eleven or twelve years of formal school, without more than 
seventh or eighth grade writing and mathematical skills. For these 
people, MDTA programs oflered not only remedial education and 
tiainingbut also provided certification, job channeling, and at times 
social services which, in combination, left them infinitely better able 
to deal with the labor market. Perhaps most important was the 
MDTA influence on institutions responsible for the education of 
disadvantaged at the local level. The experimental and demonstra- 
tion programs, as well as the research programs, have in e/Tect de /el- 
oped, tested, and evaluated some of the newer teaching devices and 
motivational approaches, especially in the field of basic education 
for adults. Equally important, local Skill Centers and experimental 
and demonstration programs have recruited personnel with fresh 
ideas ahrut teaching, counseling, and job development, some of whom 
have been subsequently absorbed by the school system or the em- 
ployment service and have brought new skills and ideas to these 
institutions. This diffusion eflect has not been systematically studied 
It would be well worthwhile to learn more about the conditions 
under which it does or does not occur. 

Training Vjo grams Conducted by Special Antipoecrty Agencies 

New agencies, unconstrained by established procedures, perspec- 
tives, and organizational relationships, were in a better position to 
develop programs whose only mission was to service their exclusive 
clientele, the disadvantaged. They were also oj>erating under a some- 
what different philosophy, being less inclined to view the solution to 
the problems of the disadvantaged only in terms of changing their 
skills and attitudes; rather they were prepared to mobilize and 
manipulate social and community forces, often by helping the poor 
to exert political and social pressures and make existing agencies 
move responsive to their needs. Simultaneously, the antipoveity 
agencies recognized the need for better job preparation so that the 
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disadvantaged could profit from the opening-up of better opportuni- 
ties and Jobs which community action and self-hslp would generate. 

Three large-scale programs with training objectives were initiated 
under the antipoverty legislation (Economic Opportunity Act) of 
1964: the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Work 
Experience and Training Programs. There were othe. small-scale 
programs, in particular the New Careers project which had as its 
objective the placement of poor in newly created jobs especially in 
the health, education, recreation, and welfare sectors. Last but not 
least, massive placement programs with minimal training compo- 
nents — either on the job or through brief Skill Center efforts — were 
introduced in cooperation with private industry. However, for pur- 
poses of this chapter, we will limit discussion to those programs 
which included some training. 

Job Corps 

The Job Corps was set up to assist young persons who need and 
can benefit from an unusually intensive program, operated in a group 
setting, to become more responsible, employable, and productive 
citizens. Eligible for participation were: young men and women, 16 
through 21 years, in low-income situations, 

. , . who require additional education, training, or intensive counseling 
and lelated assistance 1 in order to secure and hold meaningful employ- 
ment, participate successfully in tegular Gchoolwork, qualify for other 
training programs suitable to husneed, or satisfy Aimed Forces require 
ments, and currently living in an environment . . . characterized by 
cultural deprivation, a disruptive homclife, or ether disorienting condi- 
tion [whicd would] inn lirhis piospects for successful participation in 
any other programs. 11 ' 

Enrollment w as generally limited to two years. Two types of pro- 
grams were set up: Youth Conservation programs in rural areas for 
those with the most severe educational deficit and w'ork-training pro- 
grams in urban centers, emphasizing vocational training for youths 
with at least a sixth grade level reading achievement. 

By June 1967 the Job Corps operated 122 centers with a total 
enrollment of 39,400 of whom 9,500 were women. By the end of 1968, 
the number of centei $ wa3 down to 109, with 33,000 enrollees. 
Altogether, from the beginning of the program in early 1965 until 
mid-1968, 200,000 disadvantaged youths had been enrolled for some 
period of tine. The centers were operated by private contractors, 
including universities, nonprofit institutions, and private firms, 



*■' U.S. CnnKiiAt. Sir.ilo, "Economic Opportunity Amendment* «'f Public 

l.aiv 90-222. WHh Coining 1967. S. 2388, p. 2. 
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A careful and critical study of the Job Corps and other antipoverty 
training programs was carried out for the Senate Committee on 
Labor by Sar A. Levitan. :n Although the author raises many ques- 
tions about some aspects of the program, he stresses its “hard-core” 
recruitment policy; unlike other institui ions, the Job Corps deliber- 
ately recruited those who needed this type of facility the most. 

The Job Corps could have avoided a $reat deal of criticism and un- 
favorable publicity if the administrator had decided to attract the 
"cream" of the disadvantaged youths. . . . The record of the Job Corps 
is clear: It tried to attract youths who had difficulty finding employ- 
ment even in a tight labor market. Two of ev p ry five enrollees in May 
1967 had completed eight yea is of educf tion or less. And actual educa- 
tional achievement was much lower th; n the formal education would 
indicate. Reading and arithmetic comprehension for half of the en- 
rollees was at about the fifth grade level Nearly one of every three was 
unabl? to read a simple sentence or seise n second grade arithmetic 
problem. Three of e% T ery five came fro n a broken home, and two of 
every fb\? from families on relief.’ 1 ’ 

How successful was the Job Corps in retaining, training, and 
placing these hard-core disadvantaged? Retention was a major prob- 
lem. Although the legislation authorized programs of two-year dura- 
tion, only one out of nine corpsmen lumained as long as one year. 
In the light of early retention experience, training courses were de- 
signed to last generally m..j months or less, but a sample survey, 
conducted by Louis Harris Associates, >f enrollees who left centers 
in the Fall of 1966 showed a median stay of 4.3 months, with only 29 
percent of all enrollees persisting for six months or more. Women, 
the very young, end men enrolled in conservation centers had the 
poorest retention records. 

Job Corps officials attributed retention difficulties to early growing 
pains of the program; their statistics sht w some improvement in the 
older, better-established centeis. One suspects that homesickness, 
community hostility, lack of individualized counseling, all played a 
part. 

Some data are available on the education and placement outcomes 



* Sar A. [ay it an, ' 'Job Corps,” "Xi iglihnrTinod Youth Corps” and "Work Evixri* 
i net* and Training.” in Exandzalfon of the War rn /V>U‘rfy. Stuff and Consultant* 
Imports. Veil. 1, prepared for the Subcommittee in b’« plo>uient. Manpower, and 
Poverty of thr Cc.nimitlee on Labor and Public \Y< [fare, l T .S, Senate (Washington: 
U.S Ooi’rnmicnl Printing Office, August 1967); ’he highlights of this rejxul are 
f.emma.ved in Sar A. I^vitan. A hi foot erf y ,ind Tffiinmg Efforts: Cooti and 

Policy Papers in Flmnan Resources and Industtial Relations Xn, 3 (Ann 
Arlor ami Detroit; Unixcrsit) of Michigan -Way; e State Ibmvrsjls. Institute of 
Lalmr amt Industrial Relations. August 1967), 

n Levitan, Anttiwcrty UWJt and TWnfng Effort t p. E, 
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of Job Corps training. On the average, nine months of enrollment is 
said to have raised the average reading ability of corpsmen by about 
3.5 grades, arithmetic comprehension by 1.8 grades. While some of 
the better skill centers have achieved comparable re&ults, it should 
be stressed that they may have dealt with a less severely disadvan- 
taged population. In a paper discussing marpower programs for the 
disadvantaged, an official of th? Manpower Administration reported 
that, 

, . . typically, by the crude measures now in u average gains of about 
1.5 grades can be achieved in about half a year. ... If a trainee is per- 
forming well enough that he can be brought up to the 9th grade level 
he is ofl and running. . . . Hut if he starts aiound the 3rd grade level 
it will tak^ longer than the typical hard core youth can tolerate to bring 
him to levtte that permit him to function well in a skilled occupation. 
A few pi ejects claim a rise of 2-5 grade levels In about 300 hours. We 
hope that replication and analysis will help to verify and disseminate 
techniques that can produce higher than normal gain. This is an area 
in which a breakthrough is badly needed/ 16 

Skill training was favorably rated, according to rather thin date 
collected for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce from 195 employers 
and 107 former corpsmen. Tl e great majority of both employers and 
the trainees themselves felt that the training wr.s of high quality or 
at least satisfactory.' 17 From the limited evidence on band from other 
follow-up surveys, this employer evaluation compares favorably with 
that of some vocational programs in public schools, which served 
regular vocational students and not the disadvantaged. 38 

Training quality and length of stay are of course not unrelated. 
Louis Harris Associates repoit that graduates in programs over six 
months maintain a clear lead in terms of employment and wages over 
those who dropped out before six months, were discharged, or stayed 
in the progiam less than six months for other reasons. Placement 
data are also available from the Harris survey; they show that by 
May 1957, 54 percent of those who left centers from September 
through November 1966 were working, 32 percent were unemployed, 
the remainder being in school cr the military. Among graduates, the 
proportion unemployed was lower (27 percent), and among dropouts 
and discharges it was higher ( 38 percent ) . 

a " Judah Hroti. "How Successful Can Wo Be in Manpower Programs for the l)is* 
advantaged?’’, prper presented at the Atnrriean Orthopsy ehi.it rlc Association Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, March 2d. 1968. p. 8 

s Voufh an r l the War <>n roiertt/. An Evaluation of the Job Corps, XcigMxirhnod 
Youth Corps, and Project Head Start prepared for the Chamber of Commerce or* the 
I’nited Stater.. n.J„ Appendix C-K. 

s * Kaufman el ah. The Role of the Secondary School* . . . , cb. 6. p. 27. 
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Much of the criticism to which the Job C^rps has been subjected 
centers around the high cost of the residential program (“It costs as 
much as Harvard” was a popular headline in the press at the time of 
congressional hearings) and the lack of evidence that the residential 
component is essential for retraining. Enrollee man-year costs were 
$8,470 in 1966 and $6,725 in 1968; for 1969 costs have been estimated 
at $6,300.*’ The Chamber of Commerce, in its previously quoted 
evaluation, made much of the fact that many Job Corps graduates 
were not employed in the skill for which they were trained. No doubt, 
program inefficiencies and inadequacies could be easily documented. 
But what seems most important in view of the pioneering nature of 
the eflort is that the Job Corps really tackled the training of the 
hard-core disadvantaged, which most other institutions have not yet 
done, and succeeded in improving the skills, motivation, and employ- 
ability of sizable numbers of recruits. Vocational educators who have 
studied its methods and approaches have been impressed and have 
incorporated some Job Corps teatures in other programs. For exam- 
ple, reading and mathematics materials developed by the Job Corps 
are employed in a pilot project in twenty-one schools, and partici- 
pants are reported to have gained a year in reading after forty-two 
hours of instruction, and a year in mathematics after thirty-three 
hours. The Air Force has also tried Job Corps materials with good 
results in Project 100,000 for disadvantaged servicemen. 1,1 Although 
the fate of the Job Corps is uncertain at best, it would be a mistake 
to dismiss it as a failure. It proved that given a high per-studcnt level 
of expenditure and a willingness to depart radically from established 
practices, a certain segment of potentially hostile and socially de- 
structive young people can be reoriented toward productive roles. 
Whether we are willing to make this investment for a large number 
of young people, whether it should lie made in a different institu- 
tional framework, or whether modifications should be introduced in 
the existing program, is of course open to question. 

77m Neighborhood Youth Corps 

There are two components to the Neighborhood Youth Corps: 
in-school programs, which are open to students from low-income 
families, grades 9 through 12, or those who are of high school age but 
are in low er grades; and out-of-school programs, designed for out-of- 
schoo! youths aged 16 to 21. Approximately 200,000 disadvantaged 
youths were enrolled in the in-school program in 1967-68; the out-of- 

U.S. IVparlnicn* n-f I^iNm. Mtfrjpoitrr flfjMrf of the Prcsuhut. 1WI. p. 100. 
p. 101. 
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school program reportedly served 160,000. Like the Job Corp^, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is apparently reaching the type of youth 
for which it was designed (see Table 10-4) . Furthermore, the propor- 
t ion of hard-core disadvantaged has increased with passage of time. 41 



TABLE 10-4. Characteristics cf Neighborhood Youth Corps Enrollees 





In-School 
Mate F“.,iale 


Out-of-School 
Mh!? Female 


Percent nonwh:*e 


40 


43 


45 


62 


Percent 18 or yoc nger ... 


92 


94 


65 


50 


Percent single 


99 


98 


93 


74 


Percent with children 


2 


5 


5 


43 


Percent completed 9 or less grades 


— 


— 


63 


39 


Percent completed lit gradeu 


— 


— 


5 


17 


Median years completed 






8.5 


10.5 


Percent out of school more 








59 


than one year 






52 


Percent living with both parents 


55 


54 


43 


32 


Percent 5 or more persons In family 


74 


75 


67 


60 


Median family income 


$2,460 


$2,530 


$2,140 


$2,110 



Source: Harold L. Sheppard, “Neighborhood Youth Corps," In E xamination of 
the W ar on Pcveriy , StaT and Consultants Reports, Vol. 1 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 31. 



The in-sihool program is primarily a school retention program, 
und it which low-income students are enabled to work up to fifteen 
hours per week on the school premises, for example as clerks, typists, 
teachers’ aides, library aides, and custodial assistants. Funds for 
Neighhoihood Youth Corps in-school programs have also been 
utilized for special summer programs, basically designed to keep 
youngsters ofl the streets as part of the cities’ riot-prevention efforts. 
There has been conflicting research evidence about the success of the 
program as a device to improve school retention, although the most 
recent data from Washington and Pittshuigh strongly suggest that 
the projects have been elective in this regard. 

The most persistent criticism made of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps in-school programs centers on the nature of the jobs held 
under the program. Until 1967, legislation prohibited the use of 
Neighborhood Youth Coips funds for work in other than nonprofir 
institutions; in practice, in-scht *! programs consisted mostly in pro- 
viding free labor for the schools, which was often difficult to translate 

,r 1 l.irc del I.. Slnpp.ml. ‘'N\ iti'ihirluwHl Ynntl C’nrpv." in /lifmmird/.oi <>/ the U>,r 
<ir> fVt < rf [/. Vnl. 1 . p. 31 . 

45 1 .\utijhn t rltj U'orl mir/ Triininp FfftvU 
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into meaningful work experiences especially for boys who — unlike 
girls — seldom had any typing or clerical skills. A program such as 
Neighborhood Youth Corps might provide vocationally meaningful 
experiences for the many disadvantaged who have no realistic ex- 
posure to the world of work through their home life or neighborhood, 
but apparently the program is not very helpful from this point of 
view . (Even compared to the work-study program available for voca- 
tional students, which is considered inferior to the more carefully 
planned cooperative work program, Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
grams provide much more limited work experience.) The lack of 
meaningful skill training is apparently a major objection raised by 
rural educators and administrators, who had hoped to use the pio* 
gram to supplement the often meager vocational resources in rural 
areas. In a recent study of Youth Corps projects foi rural youths, 
the author states: 

The need for a broadened NYC program in rural areas is reflected in 
the goals that rural NYC directors tend to set for their projects. These 
objectives reach beyond the prov Jc ion of a part time job. They empha- 
size the need for learning some occupational skill? from the job, as well 
as some social skills. The emphasis on (caching a skill is an extension 
of the attitude of the rural community in this respect. There are no 
institutions in many of these communities to provide vocational train- 
ing for youth NYC is the only functioning institution that might pro- 
vide this kind of framing. Much of the criticism of existing projects 
reflects the belief that NYC is not teaching anything,^ 1 

In ihe cities, the program may have some value in addition to 
providing income for needy young people and promoting school 
relent* m. It provides young people with a work record which is an 
asset, especially for disadvantaged students, in dealing with pros- 
pective employers to secure even low-skill jobs. 

The lack of training or skill component appears a more critical 
drawback for oubof-school programs which, as framed in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Ad, of 1964, were to provide low-income un- 
employed youth useful work-training experience, counseling, reme- 
dial education, and training that would result in return to school, 
or in improvement in motivation and work habits that would lead 
to vocational training or permanent employment. Although the 1966 
amendments expanded the program end authorized placement of 
enrollees with private employers, it does not appear from the infor- 

43 Guy II. Milos. Final flrpo rf on rhasc flic' flcrw/ift of Xi’iVMnv* 

f\<xx{ Youth Coqtt rmfcch for Hu ml Youth, prrpuctl for Manpower AdminMr.i.. 
t>ou T Office of Manpower K f scauli, U.S. Departme nt «jf l,i1or (Minneapolis: Nnitli 
Star Rrscauh and llc\rli'pmc;'t Institute. 19(>S). p. 16. 
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nation available that many opportunities were develop d in private 
industry for the disadvantaged youth. As late as 3 96M, o dy sixty-six 
private firms participated in the Work Training in Indus' iy segment, 
with a total of 600 enrollecs. Table 10-5 suggests that there were 
apparently no substantial differences between the iu-sch >ol -nd out- 
of-school programs with respect to the types of plaeem< nt> secured 
under the two programs, with custodial and mainio lance tasks 
accounting for the bulk of male placements under boti programs. 
The out-of-school program achieved a higher placemen : rate in the 
area of health services, whereas the in-school program quite under- 
standably trained much larger numbers of educational aides. 

In the opinion of some observers, the out-of-school piogram serves 
mainly as an “aging vat” or deep-freeze, holding unemployed teen- 
agers until they are old enough to obtain jobs; hut this is not neces- 
sarily a negligible function: “Benefits can be derived from merely 
holding youths out of the labor force until they are o'd enough to 
obtain real jobs.” 11 

The more important question is whether the piogran , in addition 
to keeping these young people out of trouble, makes a contribution 
to their subsequent employment success. From the studies done to 
date, this appears to be mainly related to the length of i iine spent in 
the Corps, which in turn is affected by the program’s ability to offer 
meaningful work experiencesT'Thus, in the opinion of cne oV-erver: 

The principal failings of the NYC, symbolized by its nigh turnover 
rate, relate to its inability to offer job assignments which l le youths can 
perceive as challenging; to offer training which they can meaningfully 
relate to their occupational needs and goals; and to compete with the 
job market in terms of pay scales. Furthermore, the Corps appears 
inflexible to the youths, unable to provide them with alternative assign- 
ments if they become dissatisfied w'ith the assignments i i which they 
nnd themselves. 4 * 

The principal need as seen by this evaluator is the provision of 
"training components which the enrollees can perceive as offering 
them genuine and marketable skills, especially in the skilled trades 
and skilled craftsmen categories, which are repeatedly c-ted as l>ein; 

44 Sheppard, *' 'Neighborhood Youth Corps,*' p, 33. 

41 Dunlap and Associates, Im\, Surrey of Trrmtnmfmm (>uf-p/*Se oc>f .Yrighbor 
JifKxf Yni/fJi Corju Project i, Wl. I. Summary of Findings (Washington: U.S. I\«- 
p.irtinent of l^abor, Bureau of Work Programs, May 1967). 

** Melvin Herman ct ah. Study of the 'fctmhifi. Experience, and V.ffats vf the 
X effihfwhooJ Youth CvrjH on Xcfiro )onth Who Are Seeling Mori, Part V: 
"Neighlmrhood Youth Corps Knrollees Six Months After Enrollment, A FolW-Up 
.Study" (New York: New York UnivrrMty. June 1963). p. 18. 




TABLE 10*3. Distribution of Youths Enrolled in NYC Programs, by Work Alignment, Sex, and Race 
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especially interesting to the respondents.” 47 

The previously quoted, much more critical report prepared for the 
Chamber of Commerce reached the same cone usion and also stressed 
the lack of formal schooling or training sought by Corps members: 
Vocational education training, necessary ft r the enrollees to secure 
meaningful jobs has been minimal in the Neighborhood Youth Coips. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps indicates that only 38.2% of the 
out-of-school enrollees return to school, recei/e additional training, or 
are employed after the program is completed, 4 '* 

All told, the program appears to have reached the appropriate 
target group. Those projects with holding power, usually the ones 
which h^d made satisfactory placement ar ‘angements, apparently 
succeeded in making their participants more employable, not pri- 
marily through academic or skill improveme it, but by a certification 
process involving work experience and perhaps some attitudinal re- 
orientation which brought these out-of-schcol youths closer to high- 
school graduates in the eyes of employers. But these conclusions 
must be tentative since for this program, as or practically all others, 
there are no long-term follow ? -up studies wiich w r ould enable us to 
make meaningful judgments about real program effectiveness. 

New Careers 

Among the more exciting ideas generated by the War on Poverty 
strategists is the New Careers programs for adults 22 years or older. 
It combined the notion of offering meaningful careers (rather than 
menial dead-end jobs) for w hich the disadw ntaged might be unique- 
ly qualified by their background and expediences, and which would 
fill the growing need for “human service” personnel especially in the 
fields of health, education, recreation, hous ng, and consumer activi- 
ties. Training for these “subprofessional jobs, to be structured 
along a career-ladder, would be undertaken by the growing body of 
junior colleges or four-year community col eges which would admit 
“New Careers” trainees regardless of their ’ormer educational back- 
ground. 

As of 1968, the program had barely be m started, and it is not 
possible at this time to say much about i . It has already become 
clear, however, that once more we have a “creaming” problem, with 
the best educated, most experienced, and otherwise best qualified 
candidates recruited into the program. 13 r Tiis is of course not un- 

*' II id. 

** Youth and the UViron Pmrrfy r pp. 1-2. 

P M .inginn. “Ike St.ilns of Manpmvci Policy.’* testimony Kfon* tkr 
Scute SolK-orrmitU'c on Kinplnvmcnt. M,inpnwir. iixl Povi rly. WadifnKloii. M.iy 
7. Ptf-S. iv 2 V 
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expected, since these jobs are among the best paid, most prestigious, 
and most desirable in the eyes of the residents of the disadvantaged 
community. New career positions have been created and accepted in 
many community agencies, despite earlier predictions of resistance 
on the part of formally trained professionals and near-professionals. 
The greatest obstacle resides apparently in excessively rigid state or 
local civil service requirements which stand in the way of job expan- 
sion in the public sector, potentially the most important source of 
employment of New Careers personnel. To date, most training has 
apparently been confl icted on-the-job or in small groups sponsored 
by employers. Program plans are underway in community colleges 
in the major cities, however, and if federal funding continues to be 
available, the program may develop considerably in years to come. 

Other Manpower Training Programs 

The vast array of remaining manpower programs, most of which 
are of more recent vintage, have emphasized placement rather than 
training. Institutional education in particular has been downgraded 
in favor of this approach, largely because of the lack of holding power 
of many training programs and because of the frequent lack of articu- 
lation between training *,nd placement which plagued even the best 
programs. Training under the easier programs — MDTA, Job Corps 
— is very expensive or a per c& ta basis, and comparable expendi- 
tures under the new programs, such as CEPs (Concentrated Em- 
ployment Programs), JOBS, and Operation Mainstream can enroll 
higher numbers of unemployed adults. Of late, the tendency has even 
been to restrict the basic education component long believed to be 
essential. Only the new’ WIN program — the successor to the Title V 
Work Experience program created largely to satisfy the critics of 
welfare policies by promoting job-holding among welfare recipients, 
including mothers receiving Aid to Dependent Children — still pro- 
vides for fairly extensive basic education, although here too emphasis 
is on early or speedy placement. 

The new policies reflect a decision to focus on the placement of 
disadvantaged in “jobs which realty require little or no training and 
for which wages arelow and turnover high.” 50 However many of these 
jobs — especially in large establishments in major industries — can 
become good jobs if the recent entrants stay long enough to accumu- 
late experience and seniority; their situation w ill then be comparable 
to that of the many low-skill but adequately paid industrial workers 
who constitute a vast segment of the working class. 

~ *• Ibid * p. 38. 
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Conclusion 

There are no quick and easy solutions to the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. Although there is uo unanimity on the subject, most 
researchers feel that the learning and cultural deficits which the dis- 
advantaged accumulate in our present society during early childhood 
can he overcome at a later stage only with the expenditure of tre- 
mendous resources and large inputs of talent and energy. While it is, 
of course, possible . 1 habilitate the most seriously damaged indi- 
vidual provided we willing to invest the time and effort and are 
furthermore willing to provide for a very long period of some post- 
training assistance or “hand holding,” it is far from clear that we 
have the talent or are willing to make the major commitment re- 
quired. Even if we decided to make an all-out effort, the best 
strategies and their success probabilities are far from clear cut. What 
is clear is that our first priority must go in the direction of improving 
the early childnood education of disadvantaged children so that 
more and more cf them can participate in regular programs — aca- 
demic or vocational — than is now the case. But this is a prescription 
for the long run. 

In the short run, there remains the need fer remediation, for young 
students, older students, and adults. The major responsibility for 
this remediation has now been given to the school system. Vocational 
education has an important role to play in remedying the deficit and 
facilitating orientation of the disadvantaged toward the world of 
work. But the paramount task remains the provision of the indis- 
pensable reading, writing, and arithmetic skills; the bulk of jobs in 
urban areas in the twentieth centuiy will be of the white-collar 
variety. 51 This »3 an appropriate responsibility for vocational edu- 
cation, and one to which it should devote a rizable portion of the new' 
resources being made available at the federal level. 

A realistic approach roust take into account the ability oi existing 
institi/ions to cope with the tasks assigned to them and the con- 
flicting demands and pressures co which they are subject. In the 
light of past performance, one must be skeptical about the ability of 
the public school system to cope v ith the multiplicity of tasks 
assigned to it under the new legislation. Furthermore, we have seen 
that while other institutions have been willing to tackle the problem 
of the hard core disadvantaged and have scored some successes, we 

11 For a forceful presentation of thk \irwpoin', mt the testimony by Profc sm>c Uli 
Cimlxttf of Columbia University tx fore the Joint Koni nmic Committee of the OOlh 
Omfires*, 2nd Session, in Employment and Manpower Problem* fn the Cities: tmplE 
rat iorvt of the Rrporf of the Sat Sorud Adi' Dory CommCsr’on on CD it Disorder ( Wash- 
ington: U.S. (xm rnmcnl Printing O^Iko, 1968), pp. 122-2-3. 
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are still far from having developed truly effective teaching, counsel- 
ing, and placement methods. 

We clearly must also give formal recognition to the differentiation 
of programs and services already established informally in response 
to the specific needs of the various disadvantaged subpopulations. 
This is especially true for the out-of-school disadvantaged. We may 
have to accept the notion that “creaming” or selective recruitment 
cannot and perhaps should not be avoided when it comes to pro- 
grams such as MDTA and New Careers. Maybe they should serve 
the poor, or the disadvantaged, or even the hard-core, but not the 
hard-hard core. Th«re is obvious danger, however, in giving program 
administrators an opening along these lines, which might lead to a 
perversion of the intent of t hi se programs. But this can be checked 
through adequate program monitoring and evaluation. For the hard- 
hard core, the emerging policy of placement with minimal training 
soems at this point most promising, although a basic education com- 
ponent — preferably tied in with the job-setting — should be included. 
Reliance on early placement dearly requires a good deal of continu- 
ing Lervice, in terms of counseling and other forms of “coping” assist- 
ance. For the majority, it would seem that such help, rather than 
vocat ional education programs, are most appropriate. Hopefully, the 
jobs wili not be dead-end ones even for the bard -hard core. Experi- 
ence suggests that here, too, extra funds might be most profitably 
invested on the staffing of counselors or ombudsman positions rather 
than further educational activities. But these suggestions are made 
here primarily because the earlier training-oi iented alternatives have 
been relatively unsuccessful with this group, \ot because we have as 
yet rny reliable long-term evidence of the success of the newer 
approaches. Perhaps we also will need, more than anything else, to 
restructure, redefine, and peg at higher wage levels the “dirty jobs” 
which need to he done and for which little t raining i* required, so as 
to keep the pool cf those who need training or placement within 
manageable limiis. Alternately, we may yet have to look into the 
solutions which we are so reluctant to consider: the government as 
the employer of last resort, or absidized jobs, or guaranteed income 
plans. It will take time and open minds to reach valid conclusions 
in this area. 

For disadvantaged young people, those in school or recent drop- 
outs, the provision of remedial vocational training is appropriate and 
should of course be greatly expanded. But the task of the school has 
to be a manageable one, with ptograms appropriate to the situation 
and capacity of the various subgroups of disadvantaged. The prob- 
lem of matching students and program opportunities is most difficult 
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and a potential sea of troubles because under conventional testing 
and screening methods, many students would be pushed into pro- 
grams at levels too low. The goal must be longer and more careful 
training for the most disadvantaged, not a dumping operation into 
dead-end piOgrams, an ever-present danger when schools are per- 
mitted to “track” or “group” students by ability levels as measured 
by the school’s tests. Most important remains the achievement of the 
basic literacy goal, under which every student must be taught to 
read, write, spell, and handle figures so as to be able to function in 
this society. Where to peg this goal — whether it is realistic to push 
for a minimum achievement level at the eighth or ninth grade for 
everyone, or whether somewhat lower goals (such as sixth or seventh 
grade achievement) represents a mo' e realistic adaptation is a prob- 
lem which psychologists, educators, and budget officers must decide. 
Yet here, too, some way must be found to structure programs so that 
teachers and administrators of average talent and average goodwill 
can handle them. For example, the notion of residential prevocational 
centers located in urban areas which would prepare severely disad- 
vantaged students for regular school programs might be « useful one. 

There is no doubt that in the past three or four years the special 
manpower programs for youths (Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps) have come much closer to recruiting the disadvantaged and 
performing some vocational or job facilitation services than have the 
public schools; it is also clear that in many cases, exposure to good 
public school vocational programs would have been a better invest- 
ment in the futuie of these youths. Somehow, we must find a way of 
creating a unified system nt the local level which will incorporate the 
best features of both programs. In many communities, the local in- 
terest and talent is available; the greatest obstacle is the need to 
coordinate programs through many bureaucrat ic channels ana levels. 
In other cities and in many rural areas, it will require hard work on 
the part of interested community groups and better persuasion tech- 
niques as well as more competent assistance than the federal edu- 
cation agency has been able to muster in the past. 

Much will depend, of course, on the actions taken at (he state 
and local level under the mandate of the vocational legislation of 
1968. Cine can only hope that this action will he prompt and respon- 
sive to the needs of th*' 1 disadvantaged community. If the schools fail 
to de)i\er the volume > .id quality of vocational education which this 
community has come to expect, we may see the kind of disruptions 
on the vocational education scene which so seriously damaged ele- 
mental y and secondary education In 1968 Needless to say, such 
events would only reverse growth and improvement of vocational 
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education which all students, not o dy the disadvantaged ones, .need 
so desperately in order tc cope wish the world of work in years 
come. 
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Chapter 11 



LESSONS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES* 

Norman F. Dufty 



The visitor to the United States, no matter what his particular 
field of interest, almost invariably finds something of value, some 
ideas which he feels can be usefully applied in his own country. On 
his return home, however, he often finds that there are many institu- 
tional factors, most of them of a quasi-political nature, which pre- 
vent him from ipplying these new ideas or which detract from their 
value when they are applied. Looking at the converse of the argu- 
ment, there are undoubtedly many features of vocational and techni- 
cal education in foreign countries which operate very well in their 
own environment. B'lt their exportabi'ity is hard to determine, and 
the writer approaches the question of what the U.S. can learn from 
overseas experience with some trepidation. 

Technical education in the United States has many admirable 
features.Those which seem to have the greatest appeal for the foreign 
observer are the effective use of educational technology, responsive- 
ness to local needs and, apart from apprenticeship programs, careful 
attention to the relevance of courses f dt the occupations concerned. 
In this writer’s view' one major weakness is the reluctance to use 
apprenticeship as part of the educational system rather than allow- 
ing it to operate almost solely as a facet of the industrial relations 
system. For this reason a substantial portion of this chapter is de- 
voted to apprenticeship. Although the close linkage of technical 
education to local community needs has a number of advantages, it 
also has some disadvantages. In technician training there is no 
nationally accepted integrated system with clear channels of pro- 
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gression and specified alternatives. Retraining arrangements under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act are also narrowly 
focused. On the broad front of on-the-job training, recent develop- 
ments in the United Kingdom suggest that a total approach on an 
industry-wide basis — one which subsumes all levels of training, in- 
eluding apprenticeship and retraining among other things— may 
have considerable merit. 

In the following discussion little attempt is made to make detailed 
suggestions as how overseas experience could be applied in the 
American context. The determination of exactly what can be applied 
and the strategy of carrying out this application demands a far 
deeper knowledge of the grass roofs of vocational and technical edu- 
cation in the United States than this writer has at his disposal. 

Apprenticeship 

To make a meaningful examination of an institution such as 
apprenticeship, subject as it is :o educational, economic, and other 
influences, it is necessary to consider its historical background. 

According to Douglas, colonial apprenticeship had four functions. 
It was a punishment for debt, a penalty for idleness, a system of poor 
relief, and a state-directed education system in the sense that mas- 
ters were required by statute law to give the apprentice instruction 
in the liberal arts and to inculcate sound morality. 1 The Industrial 
Revolution in the United States, as in England, changed the status 
of apprentices and led to their being used a3 cheap labor. Indeed, by 
1806 the Philadelphia cordwainers were regulating apprenticeship 
and the obvious need to do this was one of the prime causes of grow th 
of the early labor unions. Another general purpose of the unions was 
the education of apprentices; in New York they organized classes for 
apprentices as early as 1821. 2 Nevertheless, control over the supply 
of labor was still the prime purpose of union interest in apprentice- 
ship. Fot example, in 1868 the president of the National Union of 
Bricklayers said, ‘’It is only by the limitation of apprentices that we 
hope to regulate the demand for labor.”* Much of this attitude re- 
mains. 

’ 1\ M. Doupl.i". AmrrircN ami industrial rAtuctiffau (\’nv 3offc: 

I <>n>r ians. Cuin. 1921), pp. 41-I-. AImi ht M. \V. J<f mp.m, l^ih otvi Dc 
\>CftdnA fn CofanhJ America, 1607*1783 ( Chicago. Uiiivrrwty i»J O uafio 

IYks 1931). 

* J. H Ornunom vt al., A ilistorii of Ixflwr fr* the U. S, (N\ w Yotk: M.wmilhn 
O*., 1918). Vnl. I , ji. 77. 

* Ht pent of tSr* IVxfctl’nKs of llv: Annual Onifici i>ce of RikVkiycts, lhfVS. p. 6t. 
likd b) \V. Halx industrial Relation* fti the Butfdinfl Industry (Cainlirklgi*: Hiif* 
*arcl VnfvcHly TVss. 1930), p. 137. 




